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INTRODUCTION 


I 

There are three events in French history which made a mark on 
the mind of Eurojpe so enduring that, even to-day, instructed men 
ever3rwhere refer to them by no date, nor even by any month’s name 
which is recognized in our calendar. The three events are still called 
Thermidor, Vend^miaire, and Brumaire, and these poetical names 
from the Revolutionary Calendar mean the fall of Robespierre and 
the end of the Terror ; the royalist rising against the Convention ; 
and the stroke by which Bonaparte came to power. 

The. conspiracy of Thermidor was organized and carried out 
by worthless men who wanted to get rid of Robespierre and 
Saint-Just, so that they could extend the Terror and use it as a 
form of government with themselves in power long after the system 
had served its purpose. For the Terror was an exceptional form 
of martial law to deal with exceptional circumstances : a temporary 
expedient used during the crisis of the Revolution, when civil 
war at home and invading armies on the frontiers endangered the 
very existence of the nation. Danton, and Desmoulins with his 
Vieux CordeUeTf had begun their campaign for a relaxation of the 
tyranny of the Committee of Public Safety too soon. The peril 
was not over. But with the victory of Fleurus the invasion was 
broken, and Saint-Just, who had played so great a part in the 
victory, came back to Paris to urge the strengthening of the 
authority of the Convention and a return to more normal govern- 
ment. It was the moment for establishmg the Revolution ; for 
consolidating its gains by introducing into laws and institations 
that stability whi di had been sought in vain for five years. But 
Thermidor was yet one more instance of the triumph of a faction — 
this time, of a faction which included none of the great names. 
And nobody was more surprised than Fouch^ and Tallien and 
their colleagues when they were applauded as the men who had 
abolished the Terror. But when the people of France had come 
into the streets to rejoice that they no longer need go in hourly 
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fear of their Kves and when, shortly afterwards, the rejoicing had 
turned to anger against the bewildered heroes of Thermidor, it 
became evident that nothing had been done which offered any 
hope of settled government. The principles for which the Revolu- 
tion had been made remained on paper. In theory Frenchmen had 
won their liberty, but justice was corrupt, the administrative 
machinery chaotic, the democratic Constitution of ’93 still with- 
held, and the Catholic religion persecuted. In theory there was 
equality, but a new race of speculators, embezzlers, and profiteers 
continued that rule of privilege without responsibility which had 
made the old nobility detested. In theory there was fraternity, 
but in practice hatred and suspicion were the result of cynical 
misgovemment, and no man trusted his neighbour. The country 
was bankrupt, business at a standstill, morals abominable. The 
poorest classes, who had most to hope for, and had been promised 
so much, were given the Constitution of ’95, which made property 
the basis of representation. And when the new Government 
was installed, the country was confronted with a Directory of 
five regicides and a legislative body to which the expiring Con- 
vention had elected two-thirds of its own unpopular members. 

For five years an increasingly hated faction succeeded in keeping 
itself in power by illegal methods. During that period France 
was brought to the edge of ruin, because there was nobody capable 
of uniting the opposition by bringing forward a constructive idea. 
There were sincere men among the deputies, moderate men who 
deplored the baseness of public life, but there was nobody of 
sufficient stature to xmdertake the task of regeneration, to make the 
Revolution a national thing instead of an imceasmg contest of 
irreconcilable parties. One principle guided the Government 
through these five years of misery ; by this trick or that they must 
remain in power. By incessantly playing off Jacobins against 
Royalists and Royalists against Jacobins, they maintained their 
balance, precariously*. Nor did they show the slightest interest in 
the wishes of the great majority of the people. They were adven- 
turers who went in fear for their lives, since they were under no 
illusion as to what would happen to them if they were overthrown. 

The tremendous events which had been packed into the short 

* This was the poliqr which Barras called the bascule or aee-saw. 
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space of a few years had exhausted the energy of the country, and 
thus made the people an easier prey than they might have been. 
It is noted by all observers that the striking characteristic, under the 
Directory, is apathy. This explains the absence, save on one or 
two half-hearted occasions, of insurrection. Those mobs of the 
faubourgs, which had once been so swiftly moved to fury and had 
so easily foxmd leaders, no longer responded to provocation. The 
heart had gone out of them, and what Aey would once upon a time do 
for such ideas as justice and liberty, they would no longer do for 
bread. In all their talkthe word peace recurred. In all their thoughts 
there was a final victory of the armies, followed by food, work, and 
ordered government. Most of them no longer cared about the 
Republic and would have welcomed any form of Government, even a 
Monarchy, which would give them the opportunity of leading their 
own lives in tranquillity while guaranteeing what had been won by 
the Revolution — ^in the case of the urban crowds, very little ; in the 
case of the peasants, land, and freedom from the feudal servitudes. 

It was by fear that the Directory ruled. They were able to 
convince large numbers of people that the present Government 
was the best they could hope for, by pointing out that, if the 
extreme Jacobins seized power, a Terror worse than the last would 
drench the country in blood ; on the other hand, if the Bourbons 
returned, the people would lose ever3rthmg they had won. By 
such threats they avoided the open hostility of all who had a materid 
inter^t in the Revolution. AE who had acquired land, all 
who found a career in the Army open to them, were determined 
to preserve their possessions and not to surrender their oppor- 
tunities. And in this matter, the exiled Bourbons were the most 
valuable allies of the Directory, since they lost no opportunity 
of advertising their intention of avenging themselves on the people 
as well as on the politicians if ever they came back to France. 
At the same time, the Jacobins also made themselves useful allies, 
by the violence of their speeches and their contempt for the lives 
of their enemies. The people were thus caught in the jaws of a 
trap. They were further dispirited by a change in the status 
of the National Guard, which was placed under military direction, 
and by the knowledge, after Vend^miaire, that the troops would 
henceforth defend the Government if a danger threatened it. 

9 
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Nothing is more astonishing in the story of these five years 
than the imbecility of the exiled Bourbons. What the people of 
France had wanted to see in 1789 was the King leading the Revolu- 
tion and ridding them of the abuses of which they complained in 
the caHm. There was no thought of abolishing the Monarchy, 
The word Republic is rarely heard. Such men as Desmoulins, 
who talked of it before people were prepared for it, seemed 
eccentrics. The great figures, even Saint-Just, whose rhetoric 
had so much to do with the decision to try the King, began as 
monarchists. Had the country voted on the matter, Louis XVI 
would not have been guillotiiied. His death was received with con- 
sternation. France had her tradition of centuries of monarchy. 
The Kings had made her great. And it was impossible to become 
accustomed all in a moment to the idea that there was to be no 
King any more. A constitutional monarchy could have given the 
people most of what they expected from the Revolution, and it was 
to be observed with what indifference they saw the Republic des- 
troyed. As early as 1795 newspapers were using the word regicide. 
Even Carnot codd not live down the vote he had given in the Con- 
vention. Regrets that there was now no King were being reported 
by the police before the Directory had had time to show their full 
powers of misrule. Over and over again, instead of using the 
universal hatred for the Directory to serve their own cause, the exiled 
Princes lost their chance by making it clear that, if they returned, 
they would return as avenging conquerors, and would obliterate 
every trace of the Revolution . The peasants would lose their free- 
dom and the noblemen would reassume their privileges. There is a 
shrewd phrase of Madame de Stag! which explains the attitude of the 
courtiers who advised the Princes : “ The noblemen of France con- 
sider themselves to be rather the compatriots of the noblemen of 
every nation than the fellow-citizens of Frenchmen.” So it was 
that the people despairingly accepted the rule of the Directors 
rather than risk either another Terror or a return of the old 
regime. 

As the agony of the country increased, intelligent observers 
in every party knew that such a state of affairs could not continue. 
But nobody knew what form the catastrophe would take, or what 
government would arise from the ruins. The hungry people 
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received news of victories or defeats in sullen silence. A report 
to the Ministry of the Interior says : “ In reading the\?tory of 
our battles one seems to be reading the history of some other 
nation.’* No external triumph or disaster, no internal political 
crisis, roused the slightest emotion. What hope was ^ere of 
changing a Government when the Government itself controlled 
the voting at elections and declared the results invalid when they 
threatened its own existence ? And how destroy a Government 
by force when armed force is at the service of that Government ? 

The Italian campaign of Bonaparte awoke the enthusiasm of 
the people once more, but not merely because it was a brilliant 
campaign or because the plunder was on so huge a scale. At 
the back of every mind was the thought that there might soon be 
announced the ^al victory which would bring peace. And it is 
the startling paradox of ^is story of Bonaparte that the con- 
queror was awaited as a man of peace and welcomed as the ruler 
who would end the wars. But by the time Bonaparte had begun 
his career only the complete triumph or the complete defeat of 
the Revolution could bring anything but an imeasy armistice. 
As the period of the Directory draws to a close, the student is 
more and more aware of the inevitability of what happened in 
1799. The coming of a great soldier had been foretold long before 
the Directory was established in the Luxembourg. The more 
far-sighted among the revolutionary leaders had uttered their 
warnings. Robespierre and Saint-Just had said that disorder 
and the scramble of the factions for power would end by opening 
the way for a military dictator. Foreign observers had prophesied 
the rule of a clear-headed, strong-wHled administrator. And as 
the country sank deeper into chaos, many of those who had feared 
such an end to the Revolution changed their minds and began to 
see in a popular soldier the only hope of die nation, so that there 
grew up round this 6gure, even before it had a name, a kind of 
mystical expectation. When the name of Bonaparte began to be 
mentioned it was in an accent of hope, and his exploits and the 
legend which almost outran them, kindled the imagination of the 
people of France in a way that was not to be forgotten for many 
a year. It is the intellectual who tells us that the people were 
deceived in their longing for peace and that all the glory of the 
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Napoleonic wars was barren. But it was the people who forg,..,^ 
the deception. 

On parlera de sa gloire 

Sous U chaume bien hngtemps. . . . 

The songs of Bdranger are not merely the sentimental regrets of 
an old ma o who, in fact, had found plenty to attack under the 
Empire. Those songs are the thoughts of the people and their 
conversations in hamlets all over France. There is more than a 
poet’s rhetoric in the picture of the old soldier who hides under 
his straw-mattress the dusty flag of the three colours. 

II 

It is surprising that the recent craze for pretending that very 
great men are really very small men has not led one of Lytton 
Strachey’s apes to exercise his cynicism on Brumaire. For the 
story of Brumaire is an excellent corrective to hero-worship. 
The hero appears against a background of lying and treachery and 
deceit. He himself lies and deceives and possibly betrays. He 
loses his dignity. He is hustled and jostled and carried out 
fainting. And, finally, he owes his success to his younger brother. 
But all this he brings on himself by his refusal, until the last moment, 
to make of Brumaire a military coup. For no other reason would 
he have accepted the top-heavy plan of Siey^ or consented to 
attempt to ingratiate himself with politicians whom he despised. 
No man knew better than he that the nation awaited him , and that 
few would blame him if he took power by force — ^which he did, 
unblamed, in the end. But he was determined that nobody 
should say of his assumption of power that it was one more usurpa- 
tion in the long catalogue of the Revolution. What he set out to 
do was to trick the Grovemment into voting its own dissolution. 
To gain this end he used every cunning subterfuge that he and 
Siey^ and Talleyrand and Fouchd could think of. From begin- 
ning to end the affair was not irregular only but disreputable ; not 
disreputable only, but dishonest. Military co mman d was con- 
ferred on him illegally. The pretext for the transference of the 
Assemblies to Saint-Cloud was a lie. Murat’s expulsion of the 
deputies by the use of armed force was a confession of failure. 
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It is obviously not true that Bonaparte tried to come to power in 
a constitutional manner. He would have preferred it so, but he 
soon knew that it was impossible. Yet he was determined that 
people should say that he had used a constitutional method. 
He himself was well aware that, even when he kept the letter of 
the law, he broke its spirit. The parade of cavalry and infantry 
and guns was an intimidation. It was also a way of exciting the 
people and inflaming them s^ainst the politicians. They, the 
politicians, had destroyed the Constitution over and over again 
and now represented nobody but themselves. ^ It was a question 
of outwitting the tricksters. When it is all over, we find him 
endorsing the lie about the daggers which threatened his life in 
the Assembly of the Five Hundred. Even when the call to arms 
and the beating of the drums has brought him success, he returns 
to the old idea of persuading people that the thing has been done 
constitutionally. That is the meaning of the farcial pursuit of 
the fugitive deputies and the ridiculous debate by candlelight 
which rounded off the conspiracy. 

With the clumsiness of the scheme, the division of what should 
have come like a thunderclap into two distinct parts stretching 
over two days and a night, Bonaparte had little to do. The 
scheme had been prepared by Siey^s with a blank space left for 
the name of the General who was to assure its success. On 
Joubert’s death his name was crossed out and that of Bonaparte 
substituted. Only four weeks separated Bonaparte’s arrival in 
Paris from the execution of the plan, and it was only during the 
third of th^e weeks that he and Siey^s met for discussions. 
Bonaparte was willing to play the part offered to him, because he 
knew that the critical moment of his career was approaching. He 
knew now that the people were calling for him to take control of 
France, and that there was support for him among all classes and 
parties. Very cleverly he perplexed the men who hoped to use him, 
so that, when they visited him, they left without any certainty of 
what he intended to do. All the factions placed their hopes in him, 
and he treated them all in the same agreeable manner, refusing to 
pledge himself to anyone or anything, and thus preparing the ground 
for that fusion of opinion which was to be his open policy later on. 

* Fontanes said, n’fl ditr^ni qw VanareMe.'* 
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Nobody would imagine, from Napoleon’s account of Brumaire 
when he was at St. Helena, how close the conspiracy came to 
abject failure. His words to Las Cases sound like the description 
of a victorious march from the rue de la Victoire, at the end of 
which “ I presented myself at the bar of the Ancients to thank 
them for lhe dictatorship with which they had invested me.” 
There is no hint here of the complicated chicanery which went on 
in the rue de la Victoire and the rue Taitbout and the rue Verte, and 
which involved even Josephine, who was to be of considerable use 
to the conspirators by dangling Gohier on a string. Because of 
this it has been said that Bonaparte’s chief reason for the recon- 
ciliation with Josephine was political, and that he was dissuaded 
from divorcing her by the knowledge that she could be useful to 
him. That was one of his reasons. Another was his refusal to 
submit to the public indignity of a divorce which would drag the 
unpleasant story of her lovers into the daylight. But his main 
reason for the reconciliation was that he was still in love with her. 

It is not surprising to see the man of action who detested 
ideologues, lawyers, and theorists agreeing to act with them, 
because these were the men who hoped to use him and were, 
unknowingly, putting the sword into his hand and the crown 
upon his head. He consented to take part in a civilian conspiracy 
because it was as a civilian that he vtished to present himself to 
France. The army was to be used only as a last resort. Failure 
was implicit in the clumsiness of the plan. It was impossible to 
draw up any programme of action for the second day, since the 
degree of opposition in the Assemblies was unpredictable. Yet 
the second day was the important day and the Conspiracy should 
surely have come down to history as the 19th Brumaire, not the 
z8th. It was Bonaparte himself who brought complete failure 
so near, and he would have had nobody to blame but himself had 
the day gone against him. He, with his genius for organization, 
had not foreseen the fatal delay at Saint-Cloud, during which 
the Ancients and the Five Himdred mingled and talked to each 
other. But his principal blunder was the injudicious, and at 
moments outrageous, speech to the Ancients. 

Given more time and different conditions no doubt Bonaparte 
could have produced a better plan than that of Siey^. But time 
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was short. The people of France expected swift action, and his 
popularity would diminish if he delayed. The conditions, also, 
were against him. He was a General who had deserted his Army 
without permission, and who was at large in Paris, subject, 
apparently, to no military law or discipline. Bemadotte and the 
extreme Jacobins had clamoured for his arrest. It was now or 
never, and unless he fell in with the project of Sieyte, he would 
lose the support of the moderates — ^the literary world, the In- 
stitute, the intelligentsia. So it was Fouch^ who talked of a 
military coup, and cloudy Siey^ who su^ested that the anta- 
gonists in the Five Hundred should be arrested, while Bonaparte 
played the more cautious game. It was they who urged him on, 
and it was he who hung back. All the time he was looking ahead, 
and was determined that his accession to power should bear the 
stamp of finality, completing and founding the Revolution. In 
private conversation, to the men who were his intimate friends, 
he was not afraid to show his contempt for the deputies, but to 
the world he tried to appear as almost reluctantly acceding to the 
wishes of the people. 

Bnimaire, I have said, was inevitable. It was the only alter- 
native to the disappearance of France as a great nation. It was 
the only way of getting rid of the men who refused to be got 
rid of by constitutional means. Everything which happened 
between 1795 and 1799 prepared the way for Bonaparte. It is 
impossible to point to a date and a group, and to say, “ On this 
day this group began to plan Bnimaire.” The conditions which 
made the conspiracy necessary developed year by year and month 
by month, until certain figures began to emerge and certain 
definite ideas began to be discussed. Intelligent men set to 
work behind the scenes, and slowly a leader emerged ; the enig- 
matic Siey^s, who had made for himself a reputation for states- 
manship and profound wisdom by unintelligible utterances and 
hints of schemes too complicated for the layman to follow. What 
was in his mind nobody knew. He had an equal contempt for 
the people and for the aristocracy. According to Cambacdrte, 
he had relations with the Orleanists ; according to Lafayette, 
he was not against a restoration of the Monarchy ; accordhig to 
his enemies, he was prepared to accept a German Protestant as 
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Bang of France ; Brunswick or Louis-Ferdinand of Prussia. 
What is certain is that, when his plan began to take shape, his 
General was to be the instrument of his policy. And probably 
only Talleyrand and Roederer were intelligent enough to see 
what would happen when that General turned out to be not 
Moreau or Joubert, but Bonaparte. For Bonaparte had the 
complete answer to the Directors. They had been saying for 
five years, “ If you don’t have us regicides, whom you dislike, 
you will have either the Jacobins or the Bourbons.” And Bona- 
parte said : You need not have the Jacobins or the Bourbons. 
You need not even have the regicides. You can have the man 
who will bring you peace, order, and all the benefits of the Revo- 
lution. You can have me.” And it was Bonaparte they wanted. 
Even as a tyrant they wanted him, for the only immediate reply 
to anarchy is despotism. 


Ill 

Brumaire rescued the Republic from anarchy, but only by 
destroying the Republic. The system of the Revolution re- 
mained, and its establishment and completion were the work of 
Bonaparte. But, as the heir of the men who had given expression 
to the new doctrines, he inherited the legacy of war which the 
Legislative Assembly had bequeathed to the Convention, and the 
Convention to the Directory. From the moment when France 
declared war in 1792 every successive French Government found- 
itself committed to continuing the conflict. The alternative was 
to abjure the Revolution. It was an entanglement from which 
not even the Consul Bonaparte, not even the Emperor Napoleon 
could free himself. 

War could have been postponed, but it must have come later. 
Only by an appeal to arms could the debate between the old ideas 
and the new be decided. The development of the principles of 
the Revolution was a permanent challenge, too dangerous to be 
ignored, and the Monarchies could not but fear the contagion 
of a philosophy so simple in its outlines that the common people 
everywhere could understand it, and, understanding it, could 
realize that they had been robbed of their birthright. But neither 
Leopold of Austria nor Frederidk-William of Prussia wanted to go 
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beyond mobilization and threat. Their agents were convinced that 
th^ was the policy which would be of most service to Louis XVI 
and Marie- Antoinette, and the Bang and Queen themselves believed 
at first that a demonstration of force was all that was needed to bring 
their subjects to heel, and that there was no need for invasion. 
Mercy-Argenteau, who was fully informed of the secret corre- 
spondence between the Queen and the Feuillants, of whom Barnave 
was the ablest, could appreciate the truth of the contention that an 
invasion, even if successful, would merely produce a Jacobin France, 
and would lead to the destruction of the French Monarchy. 
Bamave, Duport, and Lameth still believed that the Kong could 
take charge of the Revolution, if he accepted the Constitution, 
and if Leopold would consent to withdraw his support from the 
6migr&. But the sound advice they gave had no chance of success. 

As the situation of the Royal Family grew daily more im- 
possible, and even their safety came into question, the Queen 
listened to a counsellor whose advice was more to her taste than 
the statesmanlike ideas of Bamave and his friends. She was 
ready to use them and to pretend to fall in with their plans, but 
against the romantic rage of Axel Fersen their words weighed 
nothing. She was convinced that her only hope now was to be 
rescued by her brother’s troops. Meanwhile both the Emperor and 
the Royal Family were being compromised by the more hot-headed 
of the 6migr&. These exiles, hungry for revenge, were not satisfied 
with manifestos. They had no patience with vague warnings 
addressed to the men who had driven them from their country. By 
their selfishness and their clamour they seemed to proclaim that 
any action taken by a foreign power would have for its first object 
the restoration to the French noblemen of all their privileges . Thus 
the party in France which was preaching war as a crusade was able 
to make full use of their blindness, and Leopold could please nobody. 
The 6iiigr6s thought the declarations of Padua and Pillnitz too 
mild. The Girondins thought them outrageous. 

It was a position that co^d only grow worse, with no end to it 
but war. Mathiez may write that the circulars sent out from 
Padua and Pillnitz were intended by Leopold only to “ please tus 
sister Mdrie-Antoinette,” but France was in no mood to allow the 
Austrian Emperor to use such a method of pleasing his sister. 
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Jaur^ may throw the entire responsibility for war on the Girondins 
and may say that “ the Assembly should have taken the greatest 
pains to avoid provoking Europe,” but the men who had lived 
the creative years of the Revolution were not to be lectured as 
wayward children at one moment and threatened as bandits at 
the next. We can grant that it was the trumpet-call of the 
Girondins which precipitated war, that it was their rhetoric which 
persuaded even those whose reason refused assent to believe that 
war was unavoidable and even desirable. But we must also 
remember the insolent language of Kaunitz, the movement of 
foreign troops along the French frontiers, and the loud advertise- 
ment of their intention to interfere in the affairs of France. 

The very hesitation of Leopold and Frederick-William were 
misunderstood by the Girondins, and added to the frenzy of the 
young orators. They were able to say that the Coalition was 
afraid to come to grips with what it hated and despised, and that 
it was time to call the bluff and attack before the enemy was 
ready. But Leopold still had no liking for armed intervention, 
and Frederick-William had one eye on the coming dismemberment 
of Poland, in which operation he expected his share, and the 
other on the question of payment for his services. Not until 
these two matters were settled did he give his mind to the coming 
campaign. The wretched condition of the French army was well 
known, and if it came to an invasion it was not expected to be 
anything more than a parade, followed by punitive measures. 
The Feuillants, it is true, had warned them that the people would 
rise in defence of their country, but nobody outside France could 
foresee that rapid transformation of mobs into battalions which 
was so to astonish the world in *93 and ’94. 

It was the attack on the Catholic Church, the decree of the 
Civil Constitution, which decided Louis XVI to take the advice 
of Marie- Antoinette and make an appeal to the Emperor Leopold. 
In November, 1790, Breteuil carried that appeal, but it was not 
until July, 1791 » after Varennes, and eight months after the 
appeal, that tiie protest came from Padua. And it was in that 
month that Brissot began the campaign with which the Girondins 
of the Legislative Assembly were to awaken the country to its 
danger. The splendour of the oratory of this band of writers 
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and lawyers, their lack of political judgment, their delivery of the 
Revolution into the hands of the Jacobins are common knowledge. 
Brissot and Vergniaud and their followers proclaimed the in- 
evitability of war, and they were right, but their object was to 
ruin the Monarchy by forcing the King either to join the Coalition 
openly or to remain a mere figurehead in a Girondin Republic. 
That was the dream of the men who gathered round Manon 
Roland, but the people who heard or read their speeches knew 
only that France was being threatened, that there was treachery 
at the Tuileries, and that all that had been gained by the Revo- 
lution was in danger of being lost. It was easy for such masters 
of the spoken word to rouse the people, and the more restrained 
eloquence of Robespierre, uttering his prophecy of military 
dictatorship, was of little effect- By incessant attacks on the 
Royal Family and on the “ Austrian Committee ” in the Tuileries, 
the Girondins led Marie-Antoinette to appeal to her brother for 
stronger protests and more active measures on the frontiers. 
On the benches of the Left the Jacobins listened approvingly to 
the tumult, and thus the country, totally unprepared for war, 
was brought to the edge of that crisis from which the Jacobins 
were to rescue it at the price of the Terror. 

The crisis came suddenly. On the first day of March, 1792, 
the day on which Leopold died, the Feuillant Lessart read in the 
Assembly the recent correspondence with the Austrian Government. 
The high-handed tone of the reproof by the Austrian Chancellor 
Kaunitz and the timorous replies of Lessart were exactly what the 
Girondins needed. Brissot in his report on the diplomatic ex- 
changes had no need to produce any damning evidence against 
Lessart. The mere fact of Kaunitz’s insolence was enough. 

Before he died Leopold had concluded an alliance with 
Frederick-William of Prussia, and since Leopold’s son, Franda II, 
was a young man of more vigorous temperament than his father, 
it became obvious at once that war would come. By now the 
King and Queen saw in it their only hope. Therefore the King 
had no hesitation in summoning the Girondins to form a Ministry. 
Fersen had already told the Queen that the best way to startle 
the CoaUtion into movement was to confront them with aggressive 
action by France, and Francis II agreed with this policy. The 
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people had been thoroughly roused, and in all classes there was a 
demand for war. By the end of March Goguelat in Vienna and 
Breteuil in Berlin were pressing for armed intervention, as the 
only means of saving the Royal Family, and Marie- Antoinette 
had betrayed to Mercy the plans of Dumouriez, the War Minister. 
Kaunitz, when asked by the French Government to halt the 
preparations on the frontiers, denied that Austria had made any 
preparations for war, and said that the Coalition could not be 
dissolved until France had abolished the necessity for it. 
Cobenzl’s reply to the ultimatum was to say that Prussia was in 
complete agreement with Austria. In the first week of April 
the Duke of Brunswick was given command of a force which, in 
the words of Francis II, was to “ save France and Europe from 
progressive anarchy.” So, while Austrian agents were trying to 
enlist support in London and St. Petersburg and the Palatinate, 
by representing their decision to go to war as the outcome of 
French provocation, Fersen was telling Marie-Antoinette that 
the plan was to wait for the French to attack, so as to give time to 
re-assemble troops in the Low Countries ; but, if they did not 
attack, to prfetend to be willing to negotiate, until the Coalition 
was ready to invade France. From Brussels Count Metternich 
was sent into the Low Countries to pretend to seek an opening 
for negotiation. But neither side could now draw back. 

On April 19th Dumouriez read in the Assembly the replies to 
his ultimatum, and the Council of Ministers decided on a de- 
claration of war. When the deputies assembled on April 20th 
they knew, and the crowd on the benches reserved for the public 
knew, that they had come to witness an unforgettable scene. 
While Condorcet was reading a report on education, all eyes were 
on the entrance, and at mid-day Louis XVI entered. Dumouriez 
rose and made known the decision of the Ministers. The King, 
showing no emotion, and, according to Madame de Stadl, in the 
tone of voice he would have used for any decree of no particular 
importance, declared war on Austria, and left the hall. Only 
seven deputies voted against the war. Marie-Antoinette’s com- 
ment, on receiving the news, was “ Tant mieux.^* 

The King left the Assembly, and apparently all that had occurred 
was a declaration of war by France on Austria. But at every dramatic 
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moment of the Revolution there was always somebody to utter one 
of those phrases which reverberate in the corridors of history to 
this day. Merlin of Thionville, arriving in the tribime after the 
session had been declared over, cried : Ce que je voulats dire^ 

cdst quHl faut diclarer la guerre aux rois et lapcdx aux nations. 

The Girondins, still prisoners of their own illusions, had 
succeeded in getting war declared, and soon learned that exaltation 
is no substitute for organization and discipline. Yet, even without 
their reckless conduct, war would have come. The ideas which 
had transformed France had a meaning for all men, and must 
either germinate and spread or be destroyed at once. In the 
outcome, those ideas conquered to a very considerable extent, 
but not wholly. The soldier who would have rooted them firmly 
in the soil of Europe was defeated by the Kings and the merchants. 
The story that was to end on the field of Waterloo had begun. 

Danton’s demand in 1793 natural frontiers of France, 

the Rhine, the Alps, the P3Tenees, was the obvious retort to the 
invaders, but it meant unending war. So long as there were 
armies threatening to cross her frontiers agdn, France regarded 
herself as a beleaguered fortress ; so long as the French Govern- 
ment insisted on retaining its conquests, the Coalition regarded 
France as a menace to Europe. To England the Rhine meant the 
Low Countries, and, more particularly, Antwerp. That these 
should be acknowledged to be French territory was a proposition 
England could never entertain. But when the Directory had 
succeeded the Convention, and the war had become almost a habit 
of mind, the operations of the French armies were not so much the 
expression of a foreign as of a domestic policy. The people wanted 
peace, but it was only by war that the Directors could maintain 
themselves in office. Discredited in every department of govern- 
ment, their only chance of popularity was in the reflected glory of 
victories. Yet every victory brought the fear of the emergence of 
one soldier more successful and more ambitious than the rest, 
and made it essential to keep all the brilliant yoimg generals in the 
field. Perhaps they remembered how Saint- Just, after Fleurus, 
had told Bar^re not to make too much fuss about victories — One 
day we s hall see some ambitious man emerge, who will banish 
liberty.” Not many months before Saint-Just spoke these words, 
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Bonaparte, at Nice, was astonishing Turreau and Volney by 
explaining his plan to conquer Italy with some 15,000 men. 

The armies of the Directory had been trained on the field of 
batde in ’93 and ’94, and many victorious campaigns had given 
them self-confidence and a sense of their own importance. 
Rightly, they regarded themselves as the saviours of the country, 
and of the Republic, and began to think more of the young 
Generals, whose names were becoming widely known, than of 
the politicians in Paris who dothed and fed and paid them so 
badly. The term of contempt, “ lawyers,’* was heard more and 
more often, and the Generals themselves presently set the example 
of tgllring scomfully of the Government. There was no longer 
a Committee of Public Safety to control the Generals through the 
political agents, and, by keeping the armies away from the capital 
and organizing new campaigns, the Directory only increased the 
danger. At the same time the growing unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment inside France, which forced it to appeal to the soldiers in 
the crisis of Fructidor, emphasized the gulf between the Directors 
and the Generals. The armies began to be looked on not as the 
instrument of a Government, but as the hope of the nation against 
that Government. If they could save the Directory, which had 
no backing in the coimtry, how much more easily could they not 
destroy it ? The Directory could hardly have done more to prepare 
the way for Bonaparte if ^a± had been its deliberate intention. 

Of all the great men of the early years of the Revolution, none 
understood as thoroughly as Saint- Just how all the work done 
was nothing unless the leaders had the vision to look beyond the 
period of violence and destruction to the period of rebuilding. 
His speeches are full of his sense of this peril. His mind was 
always busy with what was to come when the invaders had been 
hurled back, and normal Government could be resumed. His 
“ Formons la Citi ” might have been one of those strong phrases 
of Napoleon. The task before Bonaparte after Brumaire was to 
build ; to bring the country out of the misery and disorder which 
the Directory had left ; to unite the nation ; to bring back happi- 
ness and prosperity by sound administration and wise laws. 
And for this task the thing he needed above all others was the 
one thing which the people wanted — ^peace. The important 
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discovery which he had made about himself during the Italian 
campaign, the discovery which awakened his ambition, was not 
that he was a soldier of genius but that he had the gift of governing 
men. Je suis de la meilleure race des CisarSy celle qiii fonde. His 
desire was to build a monument, to take all that was best in the 
Revolution and from it to forge a system of government. Power 
for its own sake he did not value, but power he must have, in 
order to do the work for which he felt himself inspired. He was 
convinced that no other man could do that work so well. The 
romance of the Revolution is finished. It is time to begin its 
history.” Certain principles had been enunciated by the Revolu- 
tion. The moment had come to stop philosophizing and experi- 
menting and to apply those principles, not in the rigid way of 
the theorists, but with realism and imagination. While attempt- 
ing to fuse all parties and factions, and to re-make from them 
the nation, he would, at the same time select what was essentially 
French in the old regime, and adapt it to the new doctrines. For 
instance, he knew that the mass of the people had, even now, 
far more attachment to monarchy, as a system of government, 
than to the Republic. The Kings had made the greatness of 
France. But a confusion in their minds had led them to associate 
the Republic with the Revolution, and to think that without the 
one they could not have the other. It was, to them, the in- 
stitution which confirmed the benefits they had received, and 
prevented the return of the feudal abuses. As soon as they 
realized that equality of opportunity, a free peasantry, and just 
laws were possible xmder the authority of one man, they ceased 
to care a straw for the Republic. It was not monarchy they 
detested but the Bourbon rule of privilege without responsibility. 

IV 

Seven years had passed since Valmy when Bonaparte came to 
power. But 1799 had opened as a year of reverses, and the 
victories of Brune and Mass6na in Holland and Switzerland had 
not in any sense been final. Yet another invasion of French soil 
had been checked, but the danger remained. France was still 
beleaguered. It is true that the Coalition was in dissolution. 
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Russia was sulking and blamed Austria for the failure of Souvorov’s 
campaign ; Austria was watching the internal affairs of France 
closely, and was awaiting a favourable moment to proceed with 
the invasion ; Prussia, as usual, was pretending to be neutral, 
until she judged that her intervention would be profitable to 
herself. And in the background was England, to whom they all 
looked for their pay. In face of this situation, which was a 
serious threat to the work of reconstruction to be undertaken in 
France, Bonaparte was anxious to make it clear that he had not 
seized power merely to gratify his appetite for military glory. 
It was important that the nations which were still threatening 
France should realize at once that the Revolution was completed 
and that the chief concern of the Government was to restore 
order and authority as quickly as possible. At the end of 
December, 1799, he instructed Talleyrand to write letters to Rung 
George III and to the Austrian Emperor suggesting that the time 
had come for the nations of Europe to cease hostilities, and saying 
that he for his part was ready and anxious to collaborate with them 
in maintaining a state of peace. It is not likely that Bonaparte 
can have imagined that either Austria or England would be ready 
to trust him, or that he would receive any but a vague answer. 
He may even have been prepared for Austria’s refusal to use 
Campo-Formio as a basis for a settlement. But the reply of Lord 
Grenville was foolish and hypocritical. To say that England 
would only conduct negotiation with the restored Bourbon 
monarchy was to give France yet another opportunity of accusing 
England of interfering with her internal aJffairs. A member of 
the House of Commons, who probably knew that by now the 
English Government had ceased to care very much about the 
Bourbons, aptly asked what the English Foreign Office would 
say if Bonaparte refused to negotiate with anyone but the Stuarts. 
But Grenville’s reply was the voice of Pitt, and of all his supporters. 
Pitt had no intention of allowing the new regime to establish itself 
in France, and was dreaming of fresh adventures on the Breton 
coast, and Georges Cadoudal, furnished with English money 
and encouragement, was preparing to slip into Paris. 

Bonaparte tried again. Talleyrand wrote a second letter, repeat- 
ing that France wanted peace, but Grenville’s second reply was even 
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less helpful than his first, and the correspondence ended. Pitt, in 
the Commons, painted a picture of France which showed either 
dishonesty or a complete misunderstanding of what had occurred in 
Brumaire. He represented Bonaparte as the heir of all that was most 
disreputable in the Revolution, the champion of all the atrocities. 

Already, at the very beginning of his rule, Bonaparte was 
caught in the toils of ’92. The argument could only go round 
and round in circles : France demanding her natural frontiers, 
and further bastions beyond those frontiers as a guarantee against 
foreign invasion ; Europe refusing to accept French conquests, 
particularly at a time when the greatest solder of his age was at 
the head of the French Government. The conflict in the end was 
bound to be between France and the most powerful and tenacious 
of her opponents, between a land power and a sea power, who, 
each debarred from any frontal assault which might settle the 
question once and for all, sought each other all over the world. 
The one said : “ I ask nothing better than to settle down in peace, 
but your continued opposition forces me to go on making war.” 
The other said : “ I, too, want peace, but so long as you hold any- 
thing I do not want you to hold, I will continue to oppose you.” 

It cannot be doubted that Bonaparte wanted peace. A man 
of his high intelligence is not satisfied to spend his life on the 
battlefield, and the work that he did in the four years of the 
Consulate showed him how much more there was to be done. 
It is only possible to present the popular picture of him as an 
adventurer who wanted nothing but military glory by ignoring the 
years when his constructive genius was given its opportunity. ^ And 
it was during the Consulate that the last chance of peace was lost. 

As soon as.it was seen that Bonaparte was somet^ng more than 
General Vend^miaire, and could not be treated like a soldier of 
fortune who has seized power from the lowest motives, there 
came a change of mind in the principal opponent of the new ideas. 
It was not hatred of what the Jacobins had done that induced 
England to subsidize armies and encourage conspiracies. By the 
time the achievements and the hopes of the Revolution were 
incarnated in Bonaparte, fear of a powerful rival, with a young 

^ A concise account of what was done in die four years will be found in Louis 
Madelm’s Napolion (Dunod, 193 5 ). 
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and expanding Colonial Empire and flourishing trade, had taken 
the place of just indignation. Luneville consolidated Campo- 
Formio, and Amiens established the Revolution. While the 
common people of London were cheering Lauriston in the streets, 
the shrewder financiers and merchants were looking to the Commons 
to assure them that the peace was interpreted by them only as an 
armistice and that, if France rehised a commercial treaty, the 
war would be continued. It was the spectacle of what France 
could do at peace which alarmed them even more than the realiza- 
tion of what she could do at war. And they had the backing of 
most of the aristocratic families. When England finally declared 
war, Fox answered Pitt with a sentence which reveals very clearly 
what was really behind the rupture. Any French prosperity, 
then, said Fox, at home or abroad, was to be an offence and a 
cause of war to England. When Talleyrand said that France had 
been forced to expand because of the attempts of other nations 
to interfere with her, he was uttering a half-truth. We who have 
experienced 1870, 1914, and 1940 should find it easy to understand 
the demand for the natural frontiers by those who suffered the 
earlier invasions. But Talleyrand’s phrase takes no account of 
the annexations of the first Revolutionary armies in the name of 
Liberty, and ignores the money-making and pillaging campaigns 
of the Directory. If Talleyrand had added the words “ after 
1803,” there would have been more truth in what he said. Bona- 
parte’s “ England will have compelled us to conquer Europe ” 
is not so extravagant as it soimds. But by the time he was on his 
way to this conquest, the great dream of Europe as a federation of 
nations under the rule of the French Emperor had set his imagina- 
tion on fire, and certainly justified his enemies in rejecting an idea 
which had not the smallest attraction for them. Yet Napoleon might 
have re-made Europe. He was convinced that, all wars between 
European nations being civil wars, there must be one authority ruling 
the federated states of Europe, with one code of laws, one supreme 
Court of Appeal, one currency, one system of weights and 
measures — ^Europe restored to the Roman order, himself as 
Charlemagne. Had he succeeded in establishing his system, we 
might have been spared Prussia’s barbarous parody of his ideas, and 
all the misery and destruction of her attacks on a disunited Europe. 
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The Political Situation after the Death of Robespierre 

I 

Saint-Just, in that last speech, of his, of which only the opening 
sentences were spoken before the storm of Thermidor broke, 
repeated what had been the burden of all his warnings : that only 
institutions and laws well founded could produce a strong govern- 
ment and save France from the rule of this faction or that. But 
after his death there was nobody to act upon his warning, because 
the prophecy of Vergniaud had come to pass. Like Saturn, the 
Revolution had devomed its children, and no man with the power 
or the prestige to unite the nation remained. And so, for five 
years, France was misgoverned, or hardly governed at all, by an 
incompetent faction whose only concern was to escape retribution 
for the moral, political, social, and financial chaos which had 
dragged the country to the very edge of ruin. At the end of those 
‘five years a victorious soldier, whose coming many had foreseen, 
based his policy for the restoration of France and the founding 
of the Revolution on unity. Almost as though the echo of Saint- 
Just’s repeated demand had lingered in the air, and been heard 
across the five years, that soldier refused to be any faction’s man, 
and replied to all overtures from parties : “ Je suis national^ 


II 

The sudden spontaneous outbreak of popular rejoicing which 
followed the death of Robespierre was due to a misunderstanding 
of the conspiracy which brought about his fall. Robespierre was 
regarded as the dictator of the Committee of Public Safety, the 
man who had imposed and directed the system of the Terror. 
It was thought that the conspirators had made up their minds to 
get rid of him, because they wanted to put an end to the Terror. 
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This "was a complete reversal of the truth. Robespierre had been 
attacked and brought to the guillotine because he tried to interfere 
with those who wanted to increase the severity of the Terror. 
It was he who had become disgusted with the bloodshed, for 
which he was so largely responsible. It was his enemies who 
were determined to continue and even to intensify it. The day 
after Robespierre’s death, Bar^re made it quite clear that he and 
his friends regarded what had occurred as of slight importance — 
a mere difference of opinion in the Committee, which would not 
have any noticeable sequel. But to the crowds who came out 
into the streets, dancing and singing and cheering, the death of 
Robespierre meant the end of the Terror. It was not because 
they thought they would now be better governed that they re- 
joiced, but because the shadow of the man they feared, which 
was the shadow of death, was no more over the land. 

Nobody was more astonished than the conspirators themselves 
when they found that they were regarded as heroic liberators, 
Rufiians like Barras and Tallien and Fouch6, who knew how little 
cause the people had to be grateful to them, saw with amazement 
that their plot to save their own lives and to provide the guillotine 
with even more victims, was regarded as a valiant stroke against 
tyranny, and a deliverance from daily dread. It hardly needs to 
be said that they were not slow in making up their minds what to 
do. If the people wanted to make heroes of them, so much the 
better. Terror they regarded as a means for keeping themselves 
in power. If they could remain in power without it, that would 
suit them equally well. They were not going to be foolish enough 
to point out to the people that there was a misunderstanding. 
It was wiser and more pleasant to acknowledge the cheering with 
smiles and to play the part which had been thrust upon them. 
They, therefore, hid their surprise and prepared to benefit by the 
touching gratitude shown to them. 

In order to gain the necessary support for their plot against 
Robespierre, the rebels in the two Committees and in the Con- 
vention had accepted the help of the moderate Centre party. 
They were uneasy partners, since their aims were so different. 
The Centre was quite ready to join in the attack on Robespierre 
and his friends, but had no intention of rem ainin g under the thumb 
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of the Committee of Public Safety, and allowing the Terror to 
continue. The astonishing result of Thermidor made it clear 
to Tallien and his group that it would be profitable to them to 
maintain the strange alliance for a while. In fact, it was necessary 
for them to maintain it. They could not turn round and say to 
the people who were calling them their saviours, “ One moment. 
This is not what we intended. The Terror must go on.” That 
was not the way to keep themselves in power, and would be merely 
pla3dng into the hands of the Centre. They remembered that last 
tumultuous scene in the Convention, when Robespierre, likp. a 
trapped animal, finding no pity on the benches where the Mountain 
sat, made his despairing appeal to the Centre, crying to the “ honest 
men, virtuous citizens,” to save him from the “ assassins who refuse 
me speech.” The Centre, as the party of reaction, had the people 
behind it, and the conspirators, knowing how during a revolution 
popularity comes and goes with bewildering rapidity, attadied 
themselves to their new friends and prepared to utilize their 
considerable talent in establishing themselves firmly in power. 
Well might Legendre plead for a convenient forgetfulness of 
the past. His friends had not always been high-minded human- 
itarians, beloved by the people, and there was still a danger that 
their achievements before their startling conversion might be 
remembered. 

And that is exactly what happened. It was a second, equally 
sudden and violent surprise for the conspirators when the people, 
recollecting themselves after that first wild outburst of joy, began 
to tell each other that the men who had delivered ^em from 
Robespierre had been Robespierre*s colleagues, and the Convention 
found itself compelled to listen to the loud and angry voice of 
public opinion. New faces appeared in the Committee of Public 
Safety. In place of the three dead members appeared Treilhard, 
who had voted for a reprieve during the proceedings against 
Louis XVI, and Laloy, whose family was suspected of Royalist 
susceptibilities, and two old friends of Danton, and Tallien. The 
friends of Robespierre, such as David, were replaced at the Com- 
mittee of General Security by Goupilleau de Fontenay, Merlin 
de Thionville, Dumont, and Legendre. The powers of both 
Committees were considerably curtailed, and there was now no 
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chance of Barfere, Billaud-Varenne, and Collot d’Herbois being 
able to turn Thennidor to their own advantage, as they had 
intended. The Revolutionary Tribunal, having continued its 
work for a day or two, disappeared, to be re-organized. Dumas, 
its President, and several of its so-called jurymen were guillotined. 
Fouquier and Herman found themselves in prison. The various 
officials who provided the victims for the Tribunal to send to the 
guillotine were arrested. Prisoners awaiting trial, that is to say 
condemnation, no longer heard their names called from the fatri 
list, but were released, which wsa an admission that they had been 
unjustly detained. The revolutionary Committees of the Sections 
were denounced in the Convention, and the Sections themselves, 
which had been the inspirers and organizers of the popular 
insurrections, were swallowed up in twelve carrondissemen% 
with newly appointed administrative officers. Even the Commune 
lost all its power. 

The men and women released from prison had their vivid 
stories to teU. People were not afraid any more to listen to these 
stories and to pass them on, nor were newspapers afraid to publish 
them. Friends and relatives of victims came out into the open, 
and the country as a whole soon realized that the campaign against 
royalists and aristocrats had struck down thousands of humbler 
people. Shopkeepers and clerks had perished, or languished in 
their prisons, as well as the more nobly bom. Then from the 
provinces, from Lyons and Nlmes and Nantes and Arras began 
to arrive deputations of the survivors of the butcheries carried out 
by the agents of the Committee, to tell their stories against Fouch6 
and Carrier and Le Bon. At the bar of the Convention appeared 
eye-witnesses of what had been done. 

When the conspirators saw that their brief hour of popularity 
was over, and that they were by no means as secure as they thought, 
they did what was, to them, the obvious thin g. They had been 
like men who come before the curtain to answer the applause 
and to take their bow, and are confronted, not by the friendly 
audience they have been led to ezpect, but by a howling, booing 
mob. But most' of them were astute enough to grasp the fact 
that their only chance of safety was to direct the outcry, instead 
of being its victim. Their first thought had been to make 
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Robespierre the scapegoat, to blame him for all that had occurred. 
But the recent revelations made that impossible. They therefore 
had to turn and rend their former accomplices. Having posed 
as the liberators of the people, they must now pose as their avengers. 
Hence the elevating spectacle of Fouchd, the butcher of Lyons, 
calling for the head of Carrier, the butcher of Nantes ; of Fr6ron, 
stained with the massacres of Toulon and Marseilles, harrying 
Fouquier-Tinville of the Revolutionary Tribimal ; of Tallien, 
the terrorist of Bordeaux, goaded by Theresia Cabarrus, threatening 
his fellow-conspirator Billaud-Vareime. Billaud, CoUot d’Herbois, 
and Bar^e did not make the mlte-jace. Either they were not 
clever enough to seize their chance or they thought that they could 
survive the storm in some other way. When Lecointre attacked 
them openly in the Convention, and could prove nothing, he 
narrowly escaped being arrested himself. This was warning 
enough to the Jacobins that it was the Centre that had the power 
in the Assembly, and that they would have to go warily. Although 
Billaud, Collot, and Bar^re had to resign from the Committee of 
Public Safety, Tallien soon followed them, and was also, with 
Fr6ron and Lecomtre, expelled from the Jacobins Club. Both 
their old friends and their new were determined to show the con- 
spirators how difficult it would be to face both ways. 

At any critical period of the Revolution, when the secret police 
wished to supplement what they learnt in the streets and the caf&, 
they had only to visit the theatres to catch an echo of the mood 
of the public. That mood was growing more and more violent 
against the Jacobins. Any allusion in a play or a song, which 
could be twisted to bear an anti-Jacobin significance, was eagerly 
seized by the audiences, who were more and more inclined to 
turn every theatre, no matter what was being performed, into an 
undisciplined debating society. From the performances the 
excited audiences came out into the streets, carrying with them 
the hatred and thirst for revenge which made the conspirators 
of Thermidor only more determined to lead the movement rather 
than succumb to it. 

The first blow was struck against the Jacobin Club, when all 
the daughter-societies were suppressed. Billaud-Vareime had the 
courage to go on resisting and even to denounce the turncoats, and 
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Collot d’Herbois knew well whence TaUien drew his inspiration 
when he said : “ Scoundrels have promised our heads to their 
concubines.” The wealth of Cabarrus was very useful in carrying 
out Tallien’s loud demand for the freedom of the press — ^which 
meant freedom to attack the Jacobins by the most unscrupulous 
methods known to journalism. The Convention made no attempt 
to restrain the licence of the Press, or to exercise any control 
over the flood of pamphlets, because the men whose help they had 
accepted were too useful to offend. It was his own kind that 
TaUien and his group were hunting, and his foul methods were no 
doubt the most effective methods against such men. The Centre 
party in the Convention aUowed the conspirators of Thermidor 
to do what they pleased, so long as the Jacobin menace was quickly 
ended. After that it would be time to take a more active part in 
the government of the country. 

The most pertinacious, the most ruthless of the men who now 
pursued the Jacobins was Stanislas Fr^ron, the son of that Frdron 
who had ws^ed, almost alone, a ceaseless war against Voltaire and 
the Encyclopaedists, and in defence of the Church and the 
Monarchy. In those principles the young Fr^ron was brought up. 
The King of Poland was his godfather and one day at Versailles 
he had heard the Dauphin, the future Louis XVI, prophesy that 
he would grow up to be the journalist who would finish his father’s 
work of routing the new sect of the philosophers. After he had 
left the CoUege of Louis-le-Grand, where his contemporaries 
were Robespierre and Desmoulins, ids father’s paper “ U Annie 
LitUraire*' which was his only inheritance, went, by a decision 
of the Courts, to his stepmother. The injustice of this decision 
warped his nature and he became the dissolute and corrupt man 
he was to remain. But there was a special reason for his frantic 
attacl^ on his old comrades after Thermidor. He had been the 
intimate friend of Camille and Lucile Desmoulins, and the two 
men had worked together as journalists. Stanislas had been 
admitted to their home as their dearest friend and had shared the 
happy days at Bourg-la-Reine, where the Revolution could be 
forgotten for a few hours. He had fallen in love with Lucile, 
but he had not rmsed his voice to save either Camille or Lucile 
from the guillotine, and his conscience now gave him no rest. 
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After Thermidor, when the outcry arose against the associates of 
Robespierre, he saw a chance for revenge, and he took il with all 
the crazy violence of his unbalanced temperament, even demanding 
the razing of the Hotel de Ville, “ the Louvre of the tyrant 
Robespierre.” He, who had never become accustomed to spe^ng 
in Assemblies, now repeatedly mounted the tribune in the Con- 
vention. But he relied principally on ids paper, the “ Orateur du 
Peuple^’ which he filled with his denunciations, and on the famous 
Muscadins, the Jeunesse dorie de Friron'* These bands of 
young middle-class dandies went about the streets armed with 
clubs and shouting “ Down with the Jacobins.” Their head- 
quarters was the caf6 de Chartres, where they met to plan their 
disturbances. 

Fr^ron’s most vigorous supporter was Tallien, who also con- 
trolled a newspaper, the “ Ami du Citoyen** and it was he who 
conducted the campaign agaist Fouch6. Fouchd had not joined 
the Jacobin turncoats, since he saw his best chance of survival 
in seeking refuge with the remnant of the Mountam. By attacking 
Carrier he hoped to divert attention from his own equally abomin- 
able past, and for this purpose he used Babeuf and his “ Tribun du 
Peuple.” Babeuf also wrote a pamphlet against Carrier. But 
Fouch^ had made the wrong choice. His unpopularity increased, 
and a decree for his arrest was carried by a large majority in the 
Convention. But the decree was never put into effect. Possibly 
Barras or Tallien saved him — so confused and unpredictable were 
men’s motives and actions at this time. 

The group of men who led the attack on the Jacobins had their 
grotesque Egeria. She was the notorious Theresia Cabarrus, 
daughter of a Spanish banker, divorced wife of the Marquis de 
Fontenay, now Madame Tallien, soon to be the Queen-consort 
of Barras at the Directory and the mistress of Ouvrard the banker, 
and finally Princesse de Caraman-Chimay. She was twenty-one 
years of age when she came out of prison after Thermidor, and was 
soon to become the most talked-of courtesan in Paris. The 
romantic story of the dagger she had sent Tallien from prison, 
to inspire birn to destroy Robespierre, was repeated everywhere, 
and in after years she referred to Ae 9th Thermidor as the j^ppiest 
day of my life, ” Since my little hand played a small part in the 
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overthrow of the guillotine.” An attempted assassination of 
Tallien helped to increase the popularity of both of them. From 
her house, at the western end of the Cours la Reine, this beautiful 
woman dictated to the Merveilleuses the indecent fashions and 
licentious behaviour which soon became the rage. The house 
itself, la Chaumi^re, had a sham-rustic exterior, with a thatched 
roof, and an interior like the scenery of a theatre. It soon became 
the place of the new race of speculators, brokers, profiteers, 

bankers, poUticians, and impoverished noblemen. The extrava- 
gant behaviour of the hostess, the luxury in which she lived, the 
frantic pursuit of pleasure over which she presided, all com- 
municated an unhealthy excitement to her circle. Many had 
lived too long within the sound of Robespierre’s sermons on virtue 
not to seize eagerly the opportunities for vice. Those who had 
never experienced the careless life of the rich as it was lived before 
1789 suddenly found the austerities of the Republic unattractive 
and even repellent. Those who had been brought up among the 
leisured class and remembered the daily life of the courtiers, 
gratefully accepted the meretricious glitter which helped them to 
forget the departure of grace and charm from France. La 
Chamni^e was a kind of base parody of those salons of the, old 
regime which had been the glory of the social life of France, from 
the days when Corneille was to be seen at the H6tel de Rambouillet, 
to the time when Germaine Nedker was preparing her career in 
her mother’s salon in the rue Berg^re. For nearly two centuries 
the wittiest, the most learned, the most accomplished men and 
women of France had made conversation a high art, and had set 
a standard for the intellectual activities of the nation. The aim 
of Cabarrus was a less exalted one. Yet this pest-house exercised 
a considerable influence on the politics of the day, Billaud- 
Varenne, as we have seen, was one of the few to protest courageously 
against the terrorization of the terrorists, and when, to answer 
him, Frfron and Merlin de Thionville went to close the Jacobins 
Club, their hostess accompanied them, to advertise to the people 
her position as the inspirer of the campaign. 

Theresia Cabarrus had inherited from her injudicious parents 
a passion for luxury and pleasure which her remarkable beauty 
gave her every opportunity of gratif^g. Married at fourteen, 
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she had exhausted her capacity for adventure by the time the advent 
of Bonaparte put an end to her reign — and she was then but twenty- 
six. Twice imprisoned, twice divorced, mother of ten children, 
she lived to see the departure of Napoleon and the return of the 
Bourbons. She died at Chimay at the age of sixty-two, poor, ill, 
neglected, but repenting sincerely of her wild life, and reconciled 
to the Church. Yet, though her morals were detestable, it was 
incurable frivolity rather than an evil nature which led her into 
her adventures. She had been taught too young to receive 
flattery and exaggerated admiration, and had been allowed to hear 
the loose talk of society and to mix as an equal with her elders, 
before her character was sufficiently developed to protect her from 
contamination. At the height of her fame, she was no worse than 
her contemporaries, but her beauty, her grace, her vivacity, and 
her genius for personal adornment made her the njiost conspicuous 
of the group over which she presided. She had the courage to 
use her influence over Tallien in Bordeaux to rescue many of the 
hunted and the proscribed, and she never hesitated to do a kindness. 
Madame de la Tour du Pin has described how she appealed to her 
for help at a very difficult moment, and how that help was offered. 
The Marquise, who was not given to exaggeration, has left a page 
which shows the impression created by Theresia at this time. Her 
complexion, her smile, her hair, her form were perfection itself. 
Her movements revealed a matchless grace, her voice was melodi- 
ous. She made one think of Diana the Huntress — and the Mar- 
quise, I am sure, intended no malicious jest in the use of that 
noun. Such was the young woman whom so many writers have 
called the Queen of the Directory. 


in 

A few months after Thermidor the 6migr6s began to slip 
quietly across the frontier into France. Some came in disguise, 
others had acquired false papers. A few risked everything, and 
returned openly, confident that by joining the popular movement 
against the Jacobins, they would avoid enquiries into their past, 
and hoping that they might even get back their property. They 
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found, among the Muscadina, royalist leaders from the Vendee 
and the departments of the West, and in the mixed gatherings at 
la Chaumi^re, disillusioned veterans of the Revolution who, 
provided there was no return to the old regime, would have willingly 
welcomed back even the Bourbons. They discovered that the party 
of Fr6ron and Tallien was not exclusively composed of terrorists 
and regicides and that the leaders themselves, since their only aim 
was power and money, did not care who joined them, and were not 
troubled by what was a noticeable swing to the right among their 
followers. For Fr^ron and his colleagues had made strange allies. 
Many of the journalist who supported them took no great pains to 
hide their royalist sentiments. Barras would have sold himself 
as cheerfully to a Bourbon as to anyone else, always supposing 
that the price was a good one, and that the deal carried with it a 
guarantee of indemnity for past noisdeeds. Nor did the dis- 
reputable adventurers who, while following public opinion, 
appeared to be leading it, care a sou what Government France 
hiad, provided places were found for them and their friends. The 
cry, “ Down with the Jacobins 1 ” might have a narrow and personal 
fflgnificance for Frdron and Tallien, but to the mass of the people 
the cry meant, down with all terrorists, and to the masked royalists 
it meant, down with the brutality and corruption of the whole 
revolutionary movement. Even the frenzy of feasting and dancing 
and love-mkidng, so natural a result of the breaking of a terrible 
strain and the ending of a long agony of rniod, favoured the royalist 
reaction. Intelligent men might £nd the grossness and the greed 
of the newly enriched more degrading than the profligacy of the 
old Court. But there were others, men of humble origin, whose 
grievances against privilege and wealth and ease began to lose 
^eir virulence when they came into contact with these things ; 
or men who had been whole-hearted in their support of the 
Revolution, and were now forced into a cynical admission that it 
was very pleasant to mix with those who had a taste in dress, a 
certain sophistication, an air of confidence, and formal mann ers. 

Watching this extraordinary scene of luxury and misery, of 
feasting and bread queues, were men and women who thought 
that if this was the result of the Revolution, then popular opinion 
would of nec^ity come to condemn what it had supported. Those 
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who had held moderate liberal views in 1789 now saw those views 
justified, and hoped that the behaviour of the governing cli(^ue 
and its parasites would open the eyes of the nation and lead quickly 
to a restoration of the Monarchy ; but a constitutional Monarchy. 
It seemed to them that all that was lost when Bamave and the 
Feuillants were tricked and betrayed by Marie-Antoinette might 
even now be retrieved. They saw the Revolution ending, after 
all, with a King on the throne again, ready to grant reasonable 
reforms, to acknowledge that the demands made in the cahiers 
had been just demands, and to guarantee that there should be 
no return to the abuses which had been abolished. The moderates 
were further encouraged by the policy of conciliation adopted by 
the Convention in dealing with the West, and by the decree separat- 
ing Church from State. This latter decree was interpreted 
as an authorization to practise the Catholic religion openly once 
more. 

The exiled Princes and dmigr^s might have won the support 
of this large body of moderate opinion which, though not organized 
as a party, represented all who, in ’89, had wanted reform rather 
than revolution, and had by now realized that to obtain the 
abolition of privilege they had had to see their religion persecuted 
and their King killed. For the moderates had never been en- 
thusiastic for a Republic, and everything that had happened to 
them since the taking of the Bastille had led them rather to prefer 
a constitutional Monarchy. Unfortunately, in the world of the 
exiles, where there was no compromise, the moderates were hated 
as virulently as the Jacobins. Without the excuse of Fersen, mad 
for personal revenge, the ^migr& still believed that their country 
must be brought to heel in the old manner, as though they were 
still dealing with their serfs. 

Early in 1795 there were signs that the broad outlines of the 
coming struggle were being drawn. In the Centre there would 
be a group which would be forced to veer now right, now left, 
in order to keep a balance between the Royalists and the extreme 
Jacobins. But the dominating party would always consist of the 
men who had the strongest interest in retaining power ; the three 
hundred surviving regicides, and those attached to them by 
friendship or by interest. 
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IV 

Such was the political situation after Thermidor. But the 
majority of people, contrary to what is imagined by demagogues, 
planners, agitators, and publicists, are seldom interested in 
politics except in so far as they interfere with their private lives. 
France had experienced, in a few short years, what should have 
been a slow process of change. The traditions and the habits 
of many centuries had been swept away in a storm that was the 
more violent for being so brief. A noble passion for justice had 
met and marched with the bsaest lust of hatred. The majestic 
voices of idealists had mixed with the ignoble clamour of careerists. 
Every human passion from the most exalted to the most degraded 
had raged for five years, until the fanatics had destroyed each other 
in the name of the people. And after all these hopes and des- 
pairs, after the tremendous effort of destruction, and the defeated 
dream of a City that was to arise by magic jffom the ruins of the 
old^ France, the country was like a patient awakened from the 
delirium of fever. There was a lassitude, an apathy, which, 
with returning strength, became anger. The workmen in the 
towns discovered that there was no work for them, and that the 
flood of paper money, against which Saint-Just had protested so 
eloquently, had ruined the country economically. In all the 
large towns, but particularly in Paris, there was a hideous contrast 
between the life of luxury and debauchery led by the profiteers, 
and the struggle for existence of the starving masses. The 
winter of 1794-5 was unusually severe. The poor who stood in 
queues for an ounce of indifferent bread, a few sticks to maVp. a 
fire, or a miserable coat, saw the courtiers of Cabarrus in their 
carriages, and heard all round them the strains of dance-music. 
For Paris was full of dancing-halls and gambling- rooms, where 
those with any money could forget the general misery and in- 
stability for a few hours. Outside the towns the peasants had 
some reason for contentment. The Revolution had given them 
land, and had removed a hundred little feudal tyrannies. Agri- 
culture was in a healthy state, but the peasants, too, had their 
anxieties. Though not hungry, like the workmen, they suffered 
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from the disorganization of the administrative machme, from the 
neglected roads, infested with bandits, and from the universal 
conviction that nothing was settled, nothing founded. A second 
Revolution was a possibility, so was a counter-revolution. They 
wanted neither. They wanted only to enjoy in peace what they 
had got out of the sale of the nobleman’s estates, and to be allowed 
to practise their religion undisturbed. They were firmly attached 
to the Revolution, some by mere interest, others for a loftier 
reason, but for the Republic they cared nothing. They, like 
their brothers in the towns and in the Army, detested the poli- 
ticians in power, but the energy of the revolutionary years was 
exhausted, and their attitude to misgovemment was one of 
gloomy tolerance. The soldiers, too, were satisfied with what 
die Revolution had done for them. For the humblest recruit 
the army was now not a servitude but a career. Victory had 
given them a proud bearing, they were devoted to their Generals, 
and in them remained the old ardour of ’89, the hope, the 
vision. In them also, more than in any other section of the 
nation, there was devotion to the Republic as an idea, but by no 
means to the men in power. 

It would seem, at a first glance, that, in this year 1795, the 
Monarchy might have made for itself an opportunity for a welcome 
return. The tide of feeling was setting against the faction in 
power, but what alternative Government was in sight ? Only 
that crowd of more extreme Jacobins who lived in perpetual 
rancour and conspiracy, knowing that so long as they were ex- 
cluded from the Government, their lives were insecure. The 
Catholic revival in so many departments was, in some sense, a 
royalist revival, and large numbers of middle-class people, who 
had lost their King and their religion through the Revolution, 
were as embittered as the peasants against those who had closed 
their churches and killed their Edng. Monarchy had been, for 
long centuries, taken for granted. The greatness of France, her 
prosperity, her happiness, had been built on this foimdation. 
A plebiscite would have saved the life of Louis XVI, so attached, 
even at that stage of the Revolj^tion, were the people to the idea 
of Monarchy. Let the reader bring his mind back to the begin- 
nings of the upheaval, when so many hoped that Louis would 
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place himself at the head of a new France, having granted the 
reforms demanded. In how short a time that tradition of Mon- 
archy was broken completely, and a new strange thing sub- 
stituted for it I But a tradition is not quickly forgotten and the 
memory of Kingship was in the blood of the French. Further- 
more, he whom so many called Louis XVII, was known to be 
alive in the Temple prison. In January, 1795, Cambac^r^, 
realizing what a rallying point this child might be if released, 
had urged his continued imprisonment ; which was a sentence 
of deai. With the country afraid of the future, and too ex- 
hausted even to hope, might not the return of the Monarchy 
have been greeted with resignation, and later, after convalescence, 
with enthusiasm ? 

No. To the French the return of the Monarchy meant one 
thing, to the Princes and the more foolish among the royalists it 
meant another thing. Artois, Provence, Cond^, and their 
advisers in exile were determined to restore the old regime. 
Privilege was to be re-established. The guilty were to be pun- 
ished. All the work of the Revolution was to be undone, and the 
life of the nation was to be resumed at the point where it had 
been interrupted in 1789, Now all this was a plain warning to 
the Jacobins in power, and to all who had acquired the land of the 
exiles or the property of the Church. Their one condition for 
accepting Louis XVIII would have been a complete amnesty for 
all that had been done in the five years, and a guarantee that what 
anybody held he should be allowed to keep. And the Army 
was on the side of the Revolution. The unbelievably stupid 
conduct of the exiled Bourbons made it evident that, if the 
Monarchy returned, it would not be to consolidate the social 
changes of the Revolution, but to re-impose the detested system 
against which France had risen. The knowledge of this fact 
deepened the despair in France. Jacobins and 6migr^ were 
equally repulsive to the mass of the people, but they preferred 
to endure the present evil than to invite the possibility of further 
strife and bloodshed, ending only in the reimposition of the old 
oppressive rule. The royalist Malouet, who said so many notable 
things of this period, remarked : “ We shall only get back our 
Monarchy after we have seen a usurper seize power and hold the 
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reins for, possibly, a considerable time.” A year earlier Catherine 
of Russia had written ; If France gets out of her mess, she will 
be as quiet as a lamb. But what she needs is a man of superior 
character, talented, brave, towering above his contemporaries, 
and perhaps over the entire country. Is such a man alive ? ” 

The death, on June 8th, 1795, of the Dauphin, gave the future 
Louis XVIII his chance to reassure not only the mass of the 
people, who might have accepted a constitutional Monarchy, 
but also the moderate Royalists, who remembered the effect of 
Brunswick’s insolent manifesto. He had already made the 
blunder of calling himself the Regent, even while the Dauphin 
was alive. But he now surpassed his previous follies. From 
Verona came a manifesto, promising the restoration of the old 
regime, the punishment of all who had either taken a leading 
part in the Revolution, or benefited in any way from it. And in 
case there might linger any doubt about the restored King’s 
purpose, his courtiers lost no time in elaborating his words — ^in 
the manner, for instance, of that young fool who talked to Ben- 
jamin Constant, a year previously, of executing 800,000 people ; 
or of d’Antraigues who said : “ I will be the Marat of the Counter- 
Revolution and will cut off 500,000 heads.” The one thought 
which all the exiled 6migr6s, counselled by their master and 
counselling him, had in common was revenge. And the one 
thought which united the Jacobins and the peasants, the army 
and the profiteers, was avoidance of revenge. Meanwhile 
Artois, the future Charles X, that charming but empty braggart, 
played his part in discrediting the Bourbons. The awakening 
of hope in the Vendee led d’Andignd to suggest a landing, led by 
a Prince. The English took the matter in hand, but Artois failed 
to turn up at Quiberon, and the failure of the expedition still 
further discouraged the royalists. 
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exacerbated by the insurrection of Prairial. Being an artillery- 
man who at the age of forty-five was still only a Captain, Aubry 
had an additional cause of rancour when he interviewed Bona- 
parte, and he offered him a brigade of Infantry. By applying for 
sick leave Bonaparte avoided taking up the command. He 
preferred to live on half-pay until the hostility against him had 
died down. So, discontented and bored, he settled down to 
the bohemian life which might have suited a second-rate artist 
but was galling to a man of his active brain and soaring imagination. 

It may seem a small matter that Bonaparte should have 
received the offer of a brigade of Infantry with contempt, but 
Marmont, an Artillery officer himself, makes it plain in his 
Memoirs that any gunner would have had the same feelings. 
A transfer to the Infantry was regarded as a step down. Marmont 
had no sympathy with this attitude but recognized its existence. 
However, when he saw that Bonaparte intended to wait for more 
congenial employment, he applied to be sent to the Army of the 
Rhine, which was then before Mayence. 

Bonaparte was gay and gloomy, despairing and hopeful by 
turns. At one moment he is Rodolphe or Marcel in the attic, 
and cries : ** La vie est un songe liger, qvi se disstpe.’* At the 
next be is saying : “ I shall end by not troubling to avoid the 
n^ carriage that comes along.” His poverty and his physical 
sufferings have often been exaggerated. What tortured him 
was that he could not see any future ahead of him . The stupid 
suspicions which had cut short his career continued to hold him 
back, and he could find no way of dealing with them. He was 
never a man who minded living rough, and food and drink were 
no more than necessities to him. When money was short, Junot 
usually had some to spare. If he had not, he gambled, and they 
shared the winnings, so that Bonaparte was always able to spare 
something for his mother. The two young men took long walks 
together. In the warm evenings they would go to the Jardins 
des Plantes, to talk to the curator Daubenton, the intimate friend 
of Junot’s uncle. There they would go slowly round the green- 
houses, examining the rare specimens, or along the paths bor- 
dered with trees and flowers and shrubs, and the restless spirit 
of Bonaparte would be calmed for a while. One evening Junot 
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revealed that he was passionately in love with Paulette Bonaparte, 
and wanted to marry her. In ihe gardens, Bonaparte had offered 
no objection to the match and had discussed the matter in such a 
way as to make Junot hopeful. But the influence of the quiet 
gardens was dissipated when they were once more in the noisy 
streets, and the problems which had been forgotten, returned. 
Bonaparte said : “ You’ve got nothing. Paulette’s got nothing. 
Total : nothing. You can’t marry yet. Let us wait a while. 
Perhaps better days will come. Yes, better da]^ will come, even 
if I have to set out for another part of the world to find them.” 

His anxieties at this period were not confined to his own 
affairs. In his letters to Joseph we can follow the pains he was 
taking to help his family, of whom he writes as though he were 
their affectionate father. Lou», Lucien, J6r&me were in his 
thoughts all the time, and when his mission to Turkey was being 
considered, he hoped to get an appointment for Joseph, whom 
he clearly loved best of them all. Envying Joseph his ordered 
life, since his marriage to Julie Clary, he had momentarily serious 
thoughts of marrying her sister, but more from loneliness than 
from any passion for her. They corresponded. Desirde Clary 
asks him for his portrait, but after that there are no more letters 
for a while, and Bonaparte asks Joseph for news of her, and 
complains of her silence. Then she writes again, and Bonaparte 
mentions that he is thinking of marriage and would appreciate 
the good offices of his brother. For by this time he is working 
in the topographical bureau at the Committee of Public Safety. 
But nothing comes of the affair, and he was probably not very 
serious in his intentions. Had he really been m love with her, 
as he was later in love with Josephine, he would have gone to her 
instead of wasting time with letters. Desirde, who might have 
been an Empress, married Bemadotte and became Queen of 
Sweden.^ 

^ When Joseph had tnarried Julie, and Bonaparte was cor^pond^ witih 
Desir^, the father of the ^Is, a prosperous merchant of Marseilles, said, ** No, 
no. One poor Bonaparte in my fsimily is enough.*' Bonaparte never forgot her. 
He said : “ If Bem^otte became a Marshal or a Prince, it was becauM o£ his 
marriage.** This emphasizes the probabiliW that it was because of IXsu:^ 
Bemadotte's conduct at Auerstaedt, at Wagram and at Walcheren did not getium 
disgraced. 
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There was living in Paris at this time in the rue Filles-St.- 
Thomas, a Comican lady, Madame Permon, who had been on 
terms of close friendship with Madame Bonaparte and her family. 
This lady’s daughter, Laure, was to marry Junot and become 
the Duchesse d’Abrantfes. To her house the two young men 
would often go, and Laure Permon has left us a description of 
Bonaparte as he appeared to her in 1795. She found him ugly — 
far too thin and angular, and with an unhealthy yellowish skin. 
He carried no gloves, thinking sudi things a waste of money, and 
his boots were generally dirty. He would come in on a rainy 
evening, and sit down among the family with his wet and muddy 
boots stretched out to the fire ; a habit which displeased Madame 
Permon so much that, after a while, Bonaparte used to get a 
maid-servant to wipe the mud off before he came into the room. 
Two things about him made a profound impression on Laure 
Pennon, and they are the two things which struck everybody 
else who came in contact with him now or later in his life. One 
was the charm of his manner, when he made an effort to be 
gracious, and particularly the sudden smile which transformed his 
features. The other was his extremely sensitive pride. 

He was unhappy and full of resentment, but his brain was 
busy with schemes, and he spent much of his time trying to get 
some kind of military employment. For it became a question 
either of going to the Vendee or of finding himself one day crossed 
off the list of officers and with no means of support. In the nick 
of time a piece of good fortune came his way. Pont^coulant 
succeeded Aubry at the Committee of Public Safety and, after 
an interview with Bonaparte, had him attached to the topo- 
graphical bureau of the Committee’s military department. He 
at once sent in two memoranda ; and they were studied with 
considerable interest, for they contained a fuller exposition of his 
ideas on the Italian campaign, which he had first put on paper 
in the previous year ; in them was the basis of the plan wlfich 
he carried out in ’96 : the attack across the Ligurian hills and 
into the Lombard plain. But though he had found in Pont 4 - 
coulant a man who could recognize his value and who seemed 
ready to help and encourage him, the old enmities still pursued 
him. In the various departments and committees dealing with 
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the conduct of the war were men who were intent on snubbing 
him and even ruining him, because they persisted in remembering 
his Jacobin connections in the past. And he himself had put 
another weapon in their hands by refusing to obey the order to 
proceed to the Army of the West. They saw no reason why 
this unpopular young officer should be privileged to pick and 
choose his appointments, and they were determined not to do 
what he hoped they would do — send him back to Italy, to take 
up his old post. Realizing that even his present unsatisfactory 
employment was precarious and, in any case, did not give him the 
scope he required for the exercise of his talents, he began to 
consider seriously the possibility that there was no career for 
him in France. Already, the idea of going to some other part 
of the world had occurred to him. As we know, he had spoken 
to Jimot in this strain in one of their rambles in Paris. V^en, 
therefore, he heard that the Sultan in Constantinople had asked 
the French Government to send him a military mission, which 
should include a number of Artillery officers who were required 
to re-organize that arm of the Turkish forces, he snatched at the 
chance. The East had always stirred his imagination and set 
him dreaming. Furthermore — ^and this was no small con- 
sideration — ^the pay would be good. It would mean better days 
for the family, of which he already regarded hims elf as the head. 
He sent in his application. 

Font6coulant passed on the application, with some very 
flattering remarks in the margin. In order to have two strings to 
his bow, Bonaparte once more asked to be posted to an Artillery 
command. He had not long to wait for an answer. Pontd- 
coulant left the Committee and, at the same time, the answer to 
his two demands was delivered by the Committee of Public 
Safety, presided over by Cambac6r^s, in the shape of a decree 
erasing his name from the list of serving officers, because he had 
refused to take up his post in the Vend6e. But the various 
departments of the Committee appear to have been completely 
out of touch with one another. A member, Debry, had advised, 
with reference to the application for the Turkish post, that this 
distinguished officer should not be allowed to leave the Republic 
at such a moment, but that, if he insisted, the matter shoiild be 
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discussed fully. And on the day when his name was removed 
from the list of oflBicers, a decree of the military committee placed 
him in command of the military mission to Turkey. He paid 
more attention to the second decree than to the first, and began 
to make arrangements for his departure. Junot and Marmont 
were, of comae, to accompany him. But while he was preparing, 
in high spirits, for his journey to Turkey, he was keeping an eye 
on the situation in Paris. He saw, as everybody saw, that the 
crisis was approaching. He was, as BainviHe says, a soldier of 
fortune, and prepared to take what came his way. At any rate 
he remained in Paris as the autumn days passed, still talking of 
the Turkish journey, still making his plans for the mission, but 
keeping himself informed of the situation in the capital as it 
developed. It is even possible that he would have offered himself 
to the royalists had they approached him. When the insur- 
rection of Vend^miaire was over he said to Junot, with a laugh, 
that if the Sections had put him at their head, he would have 
given the deputies a shock. 

How much or how little of the great epic was in his min d, 
shadowy and formless, in those days when he went, poor and 
angry, up and down the streets of Paris ? Already he believed 
in his star — ^he had used the expression to Madame Permon. 
Already men recognized in him a quality of leadership which 
inspired not only devotion but unbounded admiration ; and 
women, some force whidb disturbed and troubled them. Frag- 
ments of his conversations remain, and letters, showing him 
now cynical, now afire with ambition, but nearly always con- 
fident that he had been bom for high undertakings. But we 
cannot follow him to the rue de la Huchette, or watch him as he 
stands by the window in his candle-Ht room, looking into the 
darkness. The “ unknown Bonaparte ” who preceded Napoleon, 
and so profoundly stirred the imagination of Chateaubriand, 
will remain for ever unknown* 
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CHAPTER III 


The Insurrection of Predrial ; the Quiberon Expedition ; 

Vendimiaire 

I 

The people of Paris had become accustomed to hunger, but in 
the early days of the Revolution they had had the hope of better 
lives to come. They had their trusted leaders, and they knew 
that the armed forces were their brothers and would never con- 
sent to be used against them. Now, in 1795, their hope had 
gone. They trusted no politician. They began to regret, in 
conversation, the great days when they were promised so much, 
and in such stirring phrases, and they said openly that they had 
been tricked. In the early months of 1795, the cold and windy 
months, during which hunger and exasperation became more 
acute, the faubourgs were astir again. From the grey seven- 
teenth century buildings of St. Antoine came murmurs of revolt, 
Outside the house of Santerre the brewer there were meetings, 
and all along the rue de Lappe the women were urging their men 
to put an end to an imbearable situation ; to march on the Con- 
vention and insist on a distribution of bread, and to drive from 
the streets the Dandies, whom Stranger called the hermaphro- 
dites. These perfumed and powdered youngsters, with their 
enormous coloured cravats, their ear-rings, and their a:ffected 
airs, who for all their fierce looks “ were changed into women at 
the beat of a drum,” were as heartily loathed as ever were the 
foreign mercenaries of Louis XVI. 

On March 17th a deputation from St. Marceau visited the 
Convention, to demand bread. They were offered the \isual 
vague promise by Boissy d’Anglas — ^whom they later nicknamed 
Boissy-Famine. In the days diat followed there were several 
more deputations, and it was noticed that there growing 
unrest in the streets. In the Convention there were men capable 
of reading the situation, but their advice was disregarded. 
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Lecointre, for instance, called for the putting into force of the 
Constitution of ’93, as a means of assuring settled Government, 
and of preventing popular outbreaks. He was disregarded, but 
his words spread outside the Convention, and people recalled the 
enthusiasm with which this truly democratic Constitution, which 
had remained a document, had been greeted two years ago. A 
few days later there were cries of “ Bread, bread, and the Con- 
stitution of * Ninety-Three.’ ” But Tallien and his friends 
preferred bloodshed. On April ist a noisier and angrier crowd 
invaded the Hall of the Convention. The demonstrators were 
unarmed, but the National Guard had to be summoned to per- 
suade them to go away. That night the Convention decreed 
that Paris was in a state of siege, and Pichegru was given the 
command of the garrison troops. At the same time, the incident 
was used as a pretext for deporting Billaud-Varenne, CoUot 
d’Herbois, and Bar^e to Guiana, and for imprisoning or executing 
other members of the two Committees and noted men of Ther- 
midor. But the people were still hungry. Convoys of grain, 
on their way to the capital, were being pillaged on the country 
roads; wagons were stopped and overturned in the streets of 
Paris. The police were unable to control the crowds, and the 
old revolutionary Sections were in session once more. The 
deputies could no longer appease the people with promises or 
with cries of “ Vive la R^publique 1 ” when petitions were 
presented. A representative of the Quinze-Vingts section had 
put the matter plainly and bluntly to the Convention. “ Ther- 
midor was to be the Ovation of the people, but the people is still 
the victim of every manoeuvre. We were promised that the 
suppression of the Maximum would bring us abundance of food, 
but a famine is raging ; the people want their liberty. They 
know that, when they are oppressed, insurrection is their duty, 
according to an article in the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
Why is Paris without a municipal governing body ? Why are 
the popular societies closed ? Where are the haivests ? Why 
is the paper currency debased day by day ? Why is it only the 
fanatics and the young men of the Palais-Royal who are allowed 
to meet in assembly ? We demand, if justice be not an empty 
word, the punishment or the release of prisoners. We demand 
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the employment of every possible means to heal the terrible 
distress of the people, to give them back their rights, and to 
apply at once the Constitution of *93. We have risen to uphold 
the Republic and Liberty.** To this brief statement of the 
causes of the people*8 discontent the Convention could not have 
returned a reasonable answer. But it could have avoided making 
matters worse. Thibault replied : “ There are three things 

that should never be discussed in public : finance, food, religion.” 
On the 20th of May, the tocsin answered this contemptuous 
speech. 

The insurrection of Prairial (May zoth-aand) was, to a certain 
extent, organised. In the Town Hall, the old insurrectionary 
headquarters, a committee sat. Leaflets and placards were 
printed and posted on walls, and a manifesto was issued. It set 
forth the grievances of the people and then, under the heading, 
“ The people decree the following,** announced its aims in eleven 
articles. Article One was as follows : — 

I. Bread. 

II. The abolition of the tevolutionarv Government, which is used by 
each &ction in turn to ruin, starve, and oislave the pec^le. 

HI. The proclamation by the National Convention and die immediate 
establishment of the Constitution of ’93. 

IV. The dismissal of the present Government, and its immediate 

replacement by other deputies of the National Convention, and 
the arrest of the members composing the preset Government 
committees, as being guilty of the crime of Use-naUan and tyranny 
over the people. 

V. The immediate setting at liberty of ritizens impiuoned for demand- 

ing bread atiH espressing their opinion fcankly, 

VI. The summoning of primary assemblies on the 25th Friarial, to 
re-dect all the authorities who, until that time, must act con- 
stitutionally. 

VII. The summoning of the National Legislative Assembly, to replace 
the Convention, on the 25th Messidor. 


Article X said : “ The rallying cry of the people is ‘ Bread and the 
Constitution of *93,* ** and laid down that those words must 
be chalked on the hats of the insurrectionaries, and on their banners. 
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This time the mob had procured arms from arsenals and guard- 
houses and, to the sound of the tocsin and the beat of drums, the 
great crowd began to move towards the Tuileries, while Isabeau, 
who had procured the Manifesto, read it to the Convention. 
The people on the benches reserved for the public applauded and- 
cheered. Whereupon the deputies swore to die at their posts. 
Then, in spite of that had happened in March and April, they 
began, in ridiculous speeches, to attribute the rising of the people 
to everything but hunger and infuriation. Some said it was a 
royalist conspiracy, others that it had been prepared in the Con- 
vention itself. The people were asked to be patient, and deputies 
were despatched to explain to the starving that they were being 
exploited by their enemies. 

The speeches were interrupted by the incursion of the mob, and 
all attempts to reassure the people were drowned by repeated 
cries of “ Bread and the Constitution of *93 I ” They were 
forced out of the hall by police and troops, but the Carrousel and 
the surrounding streets were filled with a howling mass of men and 
women, and by weight of numbers they broke in again. The 
deputy Fdrand, attempting to shield Boissy d’Anglas, was shot 
dead by a woman. The mob, under the impression that it was 
Fr6ron who had been killed, dragged the body out into the streets, 
where a yoimg wine-merchant cut oflf the head of the corpse and 
flimg it to those nearest to him. Inside the Convention a hand 
to hand fight was going on. In the gardens of the Tuileries the 
Dandies had been assembled, but they had no taste for a brawl 
in which they themselves might get hurt. The National Guard 
apparently made no attempt to interfere with the crowds in the 
gardens, and reinforcements for the insurgents were continually 
arriving. This state of affairs l^ted all through the day and far 
into the night, until exhaustion forced a lull. But before the 
deputies separated for the night Frdron, Tallien, Bourdon, and 
their friends had succeeded in fixing the responsibility for the 
disturbance on what remained of the Mountain. It was the pretext 
for arresting Goujon, Romme, and half a dozen others. 

The next morning, no sooner had the deputies tak^n their 
places than news was brought that the mob had captured the Town 
Hall and was forming a Government. This news, which was false, 
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exactly corresponded -with what Fr6ron and Tallien wished to 
establish as the truth. But when a column of troops marched on 
the Town Hall, they were met and routed by the Sections, who 
were on their way to the Convention again, with the same cry 
on their lips, Bread and the Constitution of "93. The * conspir- 
acy * which the extremist deputies were trying to invent was what 
it appeared to be on the surface — an uprising of hungry and in- 
furiated people, who demanded food and sound laws. During 
this day. May 21st, there were encounters and scuffles all over 
Paris, and rowdy scenes in the Convention, but by evening the 
relations between the deputies and the spokesmen of the mob 
became friendly. The people continued to make their demands, 
but the deputies were more ingratiating, and repeated their prom- 
ises. On May 22nd the Dandies dedded that it would be safe 
for them to taJce a hand in the affair, since the troops which had 
marched into Paris were now ready to act. They accordingly set 
off for the St. Antoine quarter, giving themselves the airs of soldiers. 
There they were surrounded, but nobody harmed the effeminate 
creatures, and they were rescued, without bloodshed, by General 
Menou. Meanwhile Kilmaine, Montchoisi, and Dubois overcame 
the last knots of resistance and restored order in the capital. By 
May 23 rd the Convention felt strong enough to refuse to receive 
deputations, and set about its policy of repression. Military 
intervention had saved the Government. The precedent was to 
be remembered. 

The chief lesson to be learnt from these days was that the 
Army, which had hitherto been on the side of the people, was now 
ready to act against the people, on the orders of the Government. 
What had made the Revolution possible was the King’s certainly 
that the troops would not ob^ an order to fire on the crowd. 
From this moment the politicians had only one more occasion to 
fear the menace of marcHng mobs. The old tradition of the street 
in arms was broken. A military commission disarmed the rioters, 
imprisoned large numbers, and sentenced many to death. The 
Convention threw more Jacobms into prison, and condemned 
others to death. The misery of Paris increased. Tallien and 
Fr^ron had made themselves secure. 

But there was danger from the Right as well as from the Left. 
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Artois was at his boasting. He was going to return to France, and 
to re-establish the Monarchy, with all its privileges. Artois had 
an attractive presence and a ready tongue and there were many 
royalist leaders ready to listen to him and to believe him. His 
constant talk of an expedition, backed and financed by the English, 
kept alive the hopes of the West, and even his repeated excuses 
and postponements could not completely discourage them. They 
held themselves ready for the arrival of their Prince. 


H 

Robespierre was not dead two months when a Royalist envoy 
arrived in London to put before the English Government plans 
for a rising in Brittany, and to ask for aid. He was Joseph de 
Puisaye, a forty-year-old nobleman from Mortagne, in the Perche 
country of Normandy. Royalist writers have defended him from 
the ch^ge of having induced the English to fall in with the project 
he suggested by exaggerating the readiness of the West to under- 
take another insurrection. He spoke of being able to guarantee 
one himdred thousand men, and was sure of being able to seduce 
not only Republican regiments but even Republican Generals — 
even Hoche. At any rate, he persuaded his listeners that, with 
their help, it would be an easy matter for an expedition to seize 
the tongue of land which formed one side of the Bay of Quiberon, 
and was protected by only one fort. After a surprise landing, the 
expedition would proceed inland, in the direction of Rennes. 
Auray, Vannes, and the other towns of the district would fall 
rapidly, and the Breton troops would join the invaders. Charette, 
Stofflet, Frottd, and the other leaders would bring in troops from 
neighbouring departments, while Cond6 created a diversion in the 
Franche-Comt^. At a suitable moment Artois would disembark 
and the Monarchy would be restored. On paper it sounds well, 
and in conversation it seemed promising enough to the English 
Government. The scheme might have succeeded — Royalist 
writers are certain that it would have succeeded — ^had it not failed. 

Puisaye remained in London while the preparation of the expedi- 
tion was taken in hand. By the beginning of June, the transports 
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gathered at Southampton and Portsmouth were taking on provis- 
ions and equipment, and arms and stores were being accumulated 
on the quays. Forged paper money had not been forgotten. 
The troops also were assembling, but recruitmoit among refugees, 
prisoners-of-war, deserters, had not been very successful. There 
were already quarrels over the various commands, and the 12,000 
troops which had been collected were, with singular stupidity, 
divided into three convoys which were to sail on three separate 
dates. The first, consisting of $,000 troops, was ready to 
by Jxme 6 th, and Puisaye received from the Admiralty secret 
instructions, confirming him in the supreme command of the 
troops and setting forth the reason why England was willing to 
equip and pay for the expedition — so that the French noblemen 
might join the Breton insurgents and overthrow the Republic, 
At the same time other secret instructions were handed to A dmir al 
Warren, who commanded the squadron charged with the protection 
of the convoy. He was informed that d’HerviUy vras in command 
of the troops and would be accompanied by Puisaye, On June 
loth the first convoy put to sea, just too soon to hear that on June 
8 th the Dauphin had died in the Temple prison. 

A dmir al Warren’s orders were to sad into the Bay of Quiberon, 
and put the troops ashore, and the actual landing, after a quarrel 
between Puisaye and d’Hervilly, was made on the shore of a little 
bight called the Anse de Camac, where Cadoudal and his Qhouans 
greeted the exiles. But the enthusiasm of the Breton peasants 
soon cooled when they realuied that the two leaders were wasting 
time with their personal quarrel instead of marching inland. Tlie 
Republican of&cials in the towns of the district fell into a panic, 
but Hoche read the situation with a more expert eye, and from 
Vannes he informed them that he would soon have the situation 
in hand. 

While the incompetent Puisaye was writing letters, which 
were ignored, to the English Ministers, the troops made another 
landing, on the peninsula of Quiberon, which they occupied. 
The peninsula was protected by the Fort de Penthi^vre, and should 
have made a better base for munitions and supplies than Camac. 
Moreover, Hoche lacked artillery for an attack on the fort. But 
thanks to the contradictory orders among the Royalists, and the 
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incapacity of their leaders, the noblemen, on July i6th, were defeated 
in a battle. The second convoy, under de Sombreuil, which might 
have saved the situation, had set sail on July 9th. D’Hervilly, 
who refused its aid, was mortally wounded in the fighting. 

With d’Hervilly out of the way, the incompetent Puisaye not • 
only assumed command but wrote a pusillanimous letter to 
England, asking for English troops, and hinting, most unwarrant- 
ably, that the disaster was due to a lack of fighting quality in the 
French troops, instead of so largely to his own shortcomings. 
De Sombreuil disembarked his men but everybody knew now that 
the expedition was a miserable failure. To make matters worse, 
the soldiers so unwisely recruited from the English prisons began 
to desert and were able to let the Republicans know the hopeless 
condition of Puisaye’s command. On July 19th Hoche sent 
Humbert to attack the fort and drive the invaders off the peninsula. 
Puisaye refused to take Sombreuil’s advice, and the Royalists, 
again fighting magnificently, were again decisively beaten. Puisaye 
fled, and got aboard an English ship. Sombreuil took command, 
and, to avoid further slaughter, agreed to capitulate. He asked 
mercy for aU his companions, and offered his own life in return. 
Hoche, having won ids victory, handed over the negotiations to 
Tallien and Blad, who promised that de Sombreuil alone would be 
executed. The royalists laid down their arms. 

According to Rouget de Lisle, who went with Tallien to Paris, 
Tallien was determined to get the Convention to ratify the arrange- 
ment he had made with de Sombreuil. But Theresia Cabarrus 
sent Lanjuinais to warn him that he was already suspected of 
lukewarm behaviour in this affair. Tallien thereupon not only 
went back on his word, but told a hideous lie to save himself — a 
story of poisoned daggers used by the ^migr^s. Tallien returned 
to Brittany, and eight hundred prisoners were killed. Charette, 
as a reprisal, had three hundred Republican prisoners shot without 
trial. Hoche, disgusted at the work of Tallien and Blad, was 
discreet in his condemnation of what had been done. 

The high hopes raised by the news of the preparation of this 
expedition were largely due to the belief that Artois himself would 
come with the noblemen and place himself at their head. The 
Breton peasants had expected this, and had once more been 
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disappointed. But this sordid affair gave the faction in power in 
Paris an opportunity which they were not slow to seize. They 
could now demonstrate to the routed Jacobins their impartiality, 
and kill all rumours that they were inclmed to favour the royalists. 
The unsavoury Tallien was the instrument chosen for this demon- 
stration. It was work more fitting for him and his 
than for soldiers, and some of the officers appointed to the military 
commissions had no stomach for their task. One of them, 
Douillard, refused to sit, and explained that, much as he hated 
royalists, and strong as was his devotion to the Republic, he could 
not condemn men who had honourably surrendered. That was 
not a soldier’s business. 

And then, at the end of August, after wasting two months, the 
third convoy set sail from Portsmouth, carryiag three or four 
thousand English troops — and Artois. Charette had been warned 
of his approach. For twelve days the squadron hugged the island 
of Hou^t, opposite the bay of Quiberon. Artois spent three 
hours on the island. There were interviews with royaUst leaders, 
messages exchanged, a great deal of coming and going, and a great 
deal of talking, but nothing was done. Now and then there was 
a half-hearted reconnaissance, but the Republican troops were 
evidently ready, and the idea of a landing was abandoned. The 
coast was found to be well-guarded. Villaret-Joyeuse reported 
that the peasants, once more disillusioned, had begun to go home, 
instead of answering appeals to rally to the royalist standard. 
The Morbihan having proved a disappointment, the squadron 
set sail, and the same pantomime was repeated off the coast of 
Poitou. The Bay of Bourgneuf was chosen for a possible landing. 
But Grouchy was there, and Hoche had taken precautions at all 
the Hkely places. Noirmoutier was approached on September 
25th., There was an exchange of shots and nothing more. But 
Charette was trying to get to the coast. On the 26th he was driven 
back. The squadron hung about for four days and then moved 
off again on its travels. Artois decided to occupy a barren rock 
called the island of Yeu, and to fortify it. He then went back to 
Bourgneuf, while every day Hoche was bringing up more troops. 
Charette appeared to be the last hope, and the squadron went 
back to Yeu to wait for something to happen. After six weeks 
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of this foolery the moral of the English troops was low. Food 
was short, and every man could see for himself that a landing was 
now impossible. Artois sent messages to Charette, but received 
no replies. Hoche was watching. October passed into November, 
Neither Artois nor Charette could make a move. Meanwhile in the 
English House of Commons there had been considerable criticism of 
the entire expedition. At the end of October Sheridan and Fox had 
both talked of their country’s tarnished honour in this futile affair, 
and it was probably to put an end to such talk that Pitt ordered the 
squadron back to Spithead, “ to wait for more favourable circum- 
stances.” Charette had behaved with loyalty and patience. His 
reward was a handsome sabre from his master. Engraved on the 
blade were the words, “ I Never Yield.” Charette is said to have 
replied : ** Tell the Prince he has sent me my death-warrant.” 

Naturally enough, England has been blamed for the failure 
of the expedition, and it was certainly badly planned. Nor does 
it seem that the English Government cared very much whether it 
succeeded or not. But it is unreasonable to suggest that they would 
have been wiUmg to spend so much money and risk the prestige of 
English ships and troops unless they had, at the beginning, believed 
success to be possible. But there was dishonesty as well as 
incompetence. The contradictory orders to Puisaye and to Warren, 
with the consequent quarrels between Puisaye and d’Hervilly, 
had a great deal to do with the failure. The mystery of ttds 
blunder is increased by instructions sent to d’Hervilly on June 
26th by the Council of Princes, in the name of Provence and 
Artois. D’Hervilly is invested with the command, and is told not 
to risk any operation that might endanger the lives of the noblemen. 
Further, he is told that his commission from the English Govern- 
ment is not perhaps explicit enough, and he is therefore authorized 
to interpret it in his own fashion. He is recommended to go very 
slowly, in order to allow Puisaye time to expose his ideas, which 
every evidence leads one to belive are hostile to the restoration of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons.” And d’Hervilly is to treat 
these instructions as secret. On the strength of this it has been 
put forward that, while both men were monarchists, they wanted 
different jSdngs. Charles Robert sums it all up in these words : 
“ England delivered the dmigrfe to the Revolution, and the 
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Revolution butchered them.’* It was not quite as simple 
as that.^ 


Ill 

The two extremist groups of Right and Left had been made 
temporarily powerless, but the Moderates owed their deliverance 
to the corrupt group of adventurers whose one political aim was 
to remain in power. For the moment, easier in their minds, they 
could turn to a consideration of the new Constitution, prepared 
by a Committee of eleven deputies. The Committee was com- 
posed of tested revolutionaries, but included three or four who 
were more monarchist than republican. 

The most notable absentee from the Committee was the ex- 
Abb6 Sieyfes. He was asked to join it but refused. Daunou, 
the chief architect of the new Constitution, repeated the request 
for the help of the great theorist. The reply was among his best, 
so perfectly in character that it gives a portrait of him ; “ I have 
studied these matters deeply, but you wouldn’t understand me.” 
But though he would not sit on the committee, Siey^ condescended 
to present certain ideas to the Eleven, which, to his mortification, 
were rejected by the Convention. If he had had his way the 
Government which issued from the Constitution would have 
been even weaker than it was, for, to his contempt for the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people, he added a fear of arbitrary 
action by the executive. His government would have been 
paralysed from its birth. 

The Constitution of 1795 reflected the anxieties and uncer- 
tainties of the hour. The men who made it were, for the most 
part, of moderate opinions, and the completed wodk was the out- 
come of their fears. It had to guard agdnst a return of arbitrary 
rule on the one hand, and on the other against a second revolution 
of the hungry and disillusioned. The mass of the people mig^t 
turn right or left at any mom^t ; they might demand a King, 
or they might find their own Jacobin leaders. To guard against 
this, the suffrage was restricted to a property basis, men of property, 

^ It is more likely that Pitt -was duped by the royalists. Puisaye ttoied 
England for the choice of Quiberon, and quarrelled with Cadoudal. Gabacys^ 
that the double command was the result of rivalry between Artoia and Fcorence. 
The shrewd Mallet du Fan condenms the afhir as chivalrous, romantic and tnefesa. 
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as Boissy d’Anglas said, being likely to be on the side of order. 
So the masses were disfranchised. The Legislative consisted of 
two chambers, the Ancients or Senate, 250 in number, and none 
imder forty years of age, and the Five Hundred, whose minimum 
age was thirty. The Five Hundred proposed laws, which the 
Ancients could accept or reject. To the former belonged the 
initiative, but the latter made the decision. Both these Councils 
were elected by primary and secondary assemblies. A third of 
each Council had to retire at the end of every year. The executive 
was a Directory of five, chosen by the Ancients from a list submitted 
by the Five Hundred. Every year one Director retired. This 
body had little real power, since it could only advise the Councils, 
though it was allowed to appoint Ministers. Nothing but a 
weak government could have come out of such a Constitution. 

The Convention, having adopted this Constitution, had to 
think of the elections. It was dear that the only interest shown 
in the affair by the people was due to an illusion that now, at last, 
there would be a chance of getting rid of the regicides and the 
men of Thermidor once and for ever. To prevent this, to save 
themsdves from the popular fury, these men had restricted the 
franchise. They now took a far more audacious step. Tallien 
and his friends, realizing that they would not be elected, dedded 
to elect themselves. For that is what the new decree, proposed 
by Tallien, meant. Two-thirds of the new assemblies were to 
be chosen from the Convention. When the Constitution and the 
decree were submitted to the country for a plebisdte, the apathy 
of the coimtry was shown even more remarkably than one would 
have imagined. For the whole of France, rather over a quarter 
of a million voted in favour of the decrees, and 95,000 against 
them. Rioting broke out once more, partly due to the still 
rapidly rising prices and the hunger of the masses, and partly to 
the determination not to allow the most unpopular men in the 
Convention to transfer themselves to the new Chambers. The 
royalists were equally angry, since the trickery of the Convention 
had upset their plans for a fusion of themselves with the Moderate 
Repubhcans. In the salon of Madame de Stafil there was a moment 
of despair. The more reasonable men of the Right had hoped 
much from free elections, since they knew that all parties were 
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sworn to turn out the old Convention, and were confident that» 
without bloodshed, and by legal methods, the ground could be 
slowly prepared for a constitutional monarchy. On the other 
hand, the royalists who wanted the old rdgime again, realized that 
the Army, which regarded them as traitors to their country, 
would prefer the Convention, and that therefore an insurrection 
must be carefully organized. 


IV 

The resounding failure of Quiberon was a blow from which 
the royalists quickly recovered. They knew that the trick played 
by the Convention was resented everywhere, and they determined 
to use this resentment for their own ends, by assuming the direction 
of the campaign against the Convention. The old Sections, and 
especially the royalist Le Pelletier Section, protested against the 
new decrees and petitioned the Convention. They were told 
that France had accepted the decrees, which were now law ; a 
reply which increased the exasperation in the capital. There was 
talk of arming the people, and it was noted that the Convention 
had already brought troops into Paris, as though the Government 
were well aware of the mood of the Parisians. On October 3rd 
Le Pelletier took the lead and called on the other Sections to join 
it in defiance of the Convention. Excitement was rising all over 
Paris, and the deputies realized that, as there was certain to be 
a clash, it would be wise for them to move first. A Committee 
of five was set up, with Barras in command. Very unwisely 
Barras released from the prisons the rifi-rafl of criminals and 
called up the worst elements from the streets. The arming of 
these men was excellent propaganda for the royalists, who were 
able to represent their own activities as measures of self-defence 
against a coming massacre. But the emplo3rment of such men had 
a more serious effect than that. It robbed the Convention of what 
chance they had of suppressing the insurrection before the Secrions 
marched, by disgusting the General in command of the troops, 
Menou. It was a risk, in any case, to leave this lukewarm 
Republican in command, but time pressed. When Barras gave 
him the order, on October 4th, to march on the Le Pelletier Section, 
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which had its headquarters in the old convent of the Filles-St.- 
Thoms^ (where the Bourse stands to-day), Menou found that his 
troops were to go into action side by side with the mob summoned 
by Barras. He had now his feelings as a soldier to fortify his 
sympathy with the Sections, and by his dilatory methods and his 
half-hearted threats, he merely encouraged the rebels. He 
delayed his operation as long as he could, and then contented 
hiin^lf with a worthless assurance that the insurgents would 
disperse if he would withdraw his troops. Meanwhile the 
royalists, encouraged by Menou’s evident distaste for his task, 
set up a committee under Richer-S^rizy to direct operations. 
The Convention saw its peril. Between it and the assembling 
rebels there were a handful of troops, and not a single piece of 
artillery. All over Paris the drums were beating, the shops had been 
closed, and the withdrawal of Menou to the Tuileries had encouraged 
many to join the marching Sections. Barras and his committee 
knew that it was now a question of meeting an attack. Menou 
had been relieved of his command. Messages came in that the 
Sections had already begun to occupy various districts of the capital. 

Danican, a Republican who had joined the insurrection, had 
been given command of the Sections and had made his plan. He 
seized the Pont-Royal, and before the dawn of October 5th his 
men began to advance on either dde of the river. One column 
came down the rue du Bac, and turned eastwards along the left 
bank of the Seine. A second column marched by the boulevards 
on the right bank. They were to converge on the Carrousel, 
and then attack the Tuileries. A parly had been detached to the 
camp of Les Sablons, near Neuilly, to seize forty guns. Danican 
had something like twenty thousand men under him, the majority 
shopkeepers, clerks, and workmen, with a stiffening of the National 
Guard, compames of which had joined the Sections. Against 
him he would have a few thousand troops, and whatever reinforce- 
ments could come in from the suburbs in time. Nor were there 
any guns to oppose him. But he failed to inspire his force with 
sufficient energy. They advanced too cautiously, and allowed 
themselves to be halted and discouraged by a fall of rain. A 
swift and bold advance^might have succeeded. 

While Damcan was advancing too slowly in^the darkness, the 
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Convention was imploring the Committee to take measures for 
the defence of the Tuileries. And the first necessity was to finH 
a successor to Menou. Barras remembered that there were a 
number of officers living in Paris on half-pay, and in disgrace for 
their connexion with the Robespierre brothers. He sent for them. 
And among them he recognized one who had distinguished himself 
at Toulon. His name was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

This young soldier’s grasp of the elements of the situation, 
his self-confidence, and his energy led Barras to give him the active 
command. He saw that the whole affair turned on those guns 
at the camp of Sablons. Only artillery could disperse so large a 
force of insurgents, and if they, the insurgents, seized the guns, 
the defence would collapse. Someone reliable must be sent at 
once to Les Sablons. Delmas knew of a cavalry officer who would 
do the work, and he brought him into the room where the com- 
mittee sat. And so it was that Bonaparte made the acquaintance 
of his future brother-in-law, and Joachim Murat entered history. 
One glance was enough to show that this magnificent young 
Gascon was the man for the job. What he had to do was explained 
rapidly, and then, with three hundred horsemen, he galloped 
across Paris. As he drew near the camp he saw, in the first light 
of dawn, the men of the Sections marching across the plain. It 
was touch and go. Murat charged, dispersed them, seized the 
guns, and came clattering back to the Tuileries, 

While the men in the Tuileries waited anxiously, arguments 
broke out. It was a serious matter to open fire, on the people, 
and some said it would mean Civil War all over France. Voices 
were heard in favour of parleying with the insurgents, and coming 
to some arrangement that would avoid bloodshed. But Bona- 
parte had been given his orders and he intended to carry thenj 
out. He told the timid that when once he had the guns there 
would be little bloodshed, and before the debate was finished 
they heard the rumble of those guns beneath the windows, and 
Murat came in to report that forty pieces were at the disposal of 
the defence. Bonaparte then asued his orders.^ Guns were 

^ Thidbaiilt, ■who -took part in the fightins> speaks of the ast ontthii ^ activity 
of Bonaparte, 'who seemed to be everywhere at once. His manner of givixig oxden 
laconically, but with the utmost clarity, quickly restored confidence. 
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placed at the northern end of the rue St. Nicaise and of the rue 
du Dauphin, to block the approaches to the Carrousel against 
those who would come by the rue St. Honors. Other pieces 
guarded the Pont-Royal against the detachments on the left 
bank. The rest were on the Carrousel and at various points 
dose to the Tuileries. Murat, Delmas, and the cavalry were 
drawn up in what is now the Place de la Concorde, to protect 
the garden approaches, 

Danican had missed his chance. A half-hearted attempt to 
cross the Pont-Royal failed. There was little fighting. A gun 
here and there was fired. The insurgents who filled the rue 
St. Honors were dispersed with small loss by Bonaparte himself, 
who commanded in person here and fired at the groups on the 
steps of the Church of St. Roch. A few cavalry charges deared 
the neighbouring streets and the deputies, who had been given 
arms and ammunition to defend themselves in a last extremity, 
recovered from their panic. The Government which the people 
so loathed was saved, and the regicides had the satisfaction of 
pointing out that the royalists had been behind the insurrection. 

There has been much debate on the most famous incident of 
this day, and even on Bonaparte’s appointment ; Barras calling 
him his aide-de-camp, Mathiez calling him Chief of Staff, Madelin 
caUing him the commander of the artillery, and so on. But the 
one important fact is that he dedded the affair by his energy 
and his instinct for command. In his offidal report he gave all 
the credit for the outcome of the day to Barras, which was natural, 
since Barras had given him this chance of re-starting his career, 
at the very moment when, in disgust, he was about to leave France 
on a mission to Turkey, as an artillery instructor. But in the 
account he dictated of the affair on St, Hdena, he gives all the 
praise to himself — ^making little, however, of the St. Roch 
inddent. This, also, is natural. His sympathies, in spite of his 
dislike of insurrections, m\ist have been with the insurgents 
more than with the discredited men who employed him. As 
a soldier, and an ambitious one, he was out of employment. He 

^ In a letter which he wrote to Joseph at a a jn. of October 6th, Bonaparte says 
that Barras was appointed by the Convention to command the armed forces of 
the Government, and that the Committee “ chose me as second in command.*' 
Thi^bault says the same thing. 
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took the employment that came his way and obeyed his orders. 
If, for a long time, the importance of the cannonade of St. Roch 
was exaggerated, of late years there has been a swing the other 
way. It has even been suggested that the configuration of the 
'streets Would have made it impossible for him to fire on the 
crowd pressed back on St. Roch. An old map of Paris which 
lies before me as I write, a map of 1788, shows quite plainly that 
a gun at the comer of the rue du Dauphin could have swept the 
steps of the Church. 

But there is another point. Murat’s seizure of the guns was 
a decisive, as well as the most picturesque, event of the day. 
The few battalions of infantry and squadrons of cavalry could 
not have protected all the approaches to the Tuileries against 
such a strong force as the insurgents mustered. 

By the next day, October 6th, the last remnants of the marchers 
had been rounded up, and the capital was quiet. The Con- 
vention, however, was imeasy. The deputies had no illusions 
about public opinion. They were in no position to punish the 
insurgents in the customary manner, though they had no more 
love for the royalists than for the mob, and were heartily afraid 
of both. For though they had managed to remain in power, 
which was their one ambition, they were only back where they 
had been before, walking the tight-rope. They were not less 
hated, nor less insecure, and the struggle against Right and Left 
had to begin all over agnn. They made some show of punishing 
the ringleaders. The &nigr6 Lafond was guillotined, but the 
gaolbirds, the “ patriots of ’89,” went free. The soldiers who 
had saved the Government were thanked. There was special 
praise for Bonaparte from Barras, who hoped to use him and 
from Fr6ron, who wanted to marry his sister Paulette. General 
Bonaparte remained in the background, and when his name 
was mentioned, those about him would have pushed him forward. 
But Lavalette saw his look and knew that he was ashamed to be 
praised for prolonging the power of these unsavoury politicians. 
A few days later they gave him the command of the Army of the 
Interior and of Paris, and the National Guard was disarmed. 
The Convention held its last session, and few regretted it, and 
those who did might console themselves with the thought that 
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so many of the deputies would turn up again in the two new 
Chambers. And when the moderate men, who formed the vast 
majority of France, began to hope that the Directory might be 
some expression of reactionary opinion, they found that five 
men had been elected who represented what they most disliked ; 
Barras, Reubell, Sieyte, Letoumeur, La Revelli^re-L^peaux, 
every one of whom had voted for the death of Louis XVI. 

When the Convention rose for the last time, at half-past two 
in the afternoon of October 27th, a deputy called out, “ Quelle 
hewre est^il ? ** And a voice replied : “ Vheure de la justice ? ” 
That man’s watch was fast. 


V 

At the end of May, in this year 1795, a day or two after the 
failure of the Jacobins to overthrow the Convention, Germaine 
de StaSl had come from Switzerland to Paris to rejoin her husband, 
the Swedish Ambassador, and to re-open her salon in the rue 
du Bac. This extraordinary woman who, to be happy, had to 
intoxicate herself with the excitement of political intrigue and the 
hysteria of frenzied love affaim, brought her newest lover with 
her, Benjamin Constant, to preach her ideas. These ideas will 
be found in her Reflexions sur la Paix Intdrieure,” a remarkable 
book which resumes in some seventy pages the lessons she drew 
from what she observed so closely during her stay in Paris. The 
task of the restless and imbalanced Constant was to convince the 
Moderates that France had nothing to hope for either from the 
Jacobins or from the Bourbons ; but everything to hope from a 
Republic ruled by honest intellectuals — ^by which she meant 
herself and her friends. France could only be saved by a fusion 
of the Republicans and the Constitutional Monarchists, who 
were really much closer to each other than they i ma gined. 

For a month or two Madame de StaSl was happy. She was 
being talked about, she was in love, and she was living in that 
world of epigram which consoled her for the boredom of Coppet. 
With all her faults she had a sense of humour and was able to 
enjoy the spectacle of the old and the new regimes coming 
awkwardly together. She watched the Jacobins pretending to 
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be royalists and saw the down-at-heel noblemen making up to 
them ; heard the great ladies pleading with men they loathed and 
despised for the recall of their husbands or sons ; noted how the 
boors who had never been in a drawing-room were, in spite of 
'themselves, impressed by the manners, the conversation, even 
the ideas of the relatives of those whom they had sent to the 
guillotine. But it was the moderate men who were most warmly 
welcomed : Cabanis, Lanjuinais, Boissy d’Anglas, Roederer, 
Daunou, and their like. Siey^ was a frequent visitor, and, with 
Chenier, helped to get the Convention to annul the decree of 
banishment against Talleyrand. 

Though Madame de StaSl preached the Republic, her intimates 
knew that what she really wanted was a Constitutional Monarchy 
on the English model. The result was that neither party trusted 
her. The Monarchists accused her of being a Republican, the 
Republicans said she was a Monarchist. Nor did she care, so 
long as the fuss and the noise continued. She was far too 
courageous to be discreet. The result was that when the 
Directory came to power she was exiled. Her husband got the 
sentence postponed, but she saw clearly that she had compromised 
herself. At the end of the year she went back to Coppet with 
Constant, and recollected her unruly emotions in comparative 
tranquillity. The result was a treatise on the Passions . . . 
“ Perhaps, at the moment I am writing this, I wish to be loved 
once again. . . .” There was an interlude with Ribbing, a 
Swedish nobleman. Then, by the middle of *96, she had 
decided that the young Napoleon Bonaparte was her d^tined 
mate, and wrote to inform him of this. There was no reply. 
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The Task of the Directory ; The Conspiracy of Babeuf 

1 

On November 3rd, 1795, came out of the Tuileries, 

where two shabby fiacres, of the kind that anyone could hire in 
Paris, were waiting. As the four men took their seats there was 
a nod of command, and their mounted escort fell in and took 
position. Those who had gathered in the streets to see the 
Directors make their official entry into the Luxembourg may 
well have expected a more imposing procession. But the escort 
was suited to the modest hackney carriages, for the uniforms of 
the cavalrymen were old, and many of the troopers had no riding 
boots. As the carriages crossed the river and jolted their way 
towards the Luxembourg the watchers had a chance to inspect 
their new Government. The fifth Director, Carnot, had not yet 
tj^en the place of Sifeyes, who had refused the honotrr, and of 
the four offiy one was at aU well-known. And he was the only 
one who attracted any attention — ^the Vicomte Paul Fran9ois 
Nicolas de Barras. This depraved nobleman of Provence had 
a soldierly swagger about him, and an air of the old regime. He 
alone would not have looked out of place in a state-coach. His 
plumed hat and the great sword he held between his knees showed 
up his embarrassed colleagues, and gave a touch of comic opera 
to the whole aflfair. Barras, who had fought in India, was associ- 
ated in the public mind with the march on the Hotel de Ville in 
Thermidor, and with the suppression of the insurrection of 
Vend^miaire, but he was even better known for his debauchery 
and his complete lack of political principles. Of Letoumeior 
nobody has ever succeeded in saying much. He had no influence 
in affairs, and was contented to be alm ost unseen and unheard 
during his short tenure of office. To the public he was a nonen- 
tity. Reubell the Alsatian lawyer from Colmar was, at any rate, 
a man of fierce hatreds. Priests and dmigr^s were his quarry, 
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and Camot says that his only complaint against Robespierre was 
that he was “ too soft.” He was a man with a prodigious 
capacity for hard work, and a violent, domineering manner. 
He loved jesting and disputes. His career had been consistent 
from the moment when he had been elected to the Constituent 
Assembly, and it was obvious that he and Barras and La Revellifere- 
Ldpeaux would work together in the Directory. La Revellifere- 
L^peaux, a hunchback with an enormous nose, small, pale eyes, 
and a pock-marked face, was a strangely contradictory character. 
He was a botanist, a good family man of simple tastes, driven 
into public life by the influence of Rousseau ; and in public life 
a fanatic. At first a monarchist, he had soon begun to attack 
the King. But his courageous defence of the Girondins and his 
denunciation of Marat showed that he was a man of principle. 
After the fall of the Girondins he went into hiding for two years, 
and the Terror seemed to develop his hatred of tyranny in any 
form. But he did not recognize as tyranny his own campaign 
against the Church, which began as soon as he returned to public 
life. If Reubell was the Republic’s guarantee against a return 
of the Monarchy, La Revellifere was its guarantee of continued 
persecution of the Church. 

As these men went through the wintry streets they saw closed 
shops and angry or apathetic faces. The shabbiness of their 
escort reminded them that there was no money in the Treasury 
to pay the armed forces and that bread was 50 francs a pound loaf. 
The carriage stopped outside the Luxembourg, and there was 
nobody to welcome the new Government. The concierge Dupont 
had not received notice of the installation, and the Directors 
wandered miserably along cold and damp passages and through 
unfurnished rooms. They were oppressed by the silence and 
dilapidation. After a while they decided to make the best of 
one of the rooms, and Dupont brought them from his own 
quarters four cheap chairs and a small table with an ill-fitting leg. 
They sat down, shivering and drawing their cloaks about them, 
but the concierge presently found a few logs and lit a fire for 
them. One of the Directors took the bellows and tried to produce 
a cheerful blaze in the hearth. Another drew from inside his 
cloak a piece of paper and writing materials. Then the rest 
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gathered round him and watched him as he sat down at the 
wobbling table and wrote out slowly and painfully, for his fingers 
were numbed with the cold, the official record of the Act of 
Constitution of the Directory. 


n 

Mallet du Pan, surveying the rulers of his country after the 
elections of ’95, said with truth as well as wit : “ Le si janvier 
est Id.** The only hope for the regicides was, as usual, to remain 
in power, and it is easy to imagine one of them saying to the people, 
“ You do not like us, but if we go, you will have a choice of two 
things : A King who is already crying from the housetops that 
he intends to bring back the old regime of privilege and oppression ; 
or the tyranny of the extreme Jacobins and another Terror.” 
What they would not, of course, say was ; “ In either case we 
should lose our lives.” It was a better policy to pose as the defenders 
of the people from the two perils which they dreaded. And it 
might have been easier to carry off the trick if the Convention 
or the Directory had provided bread and work. The danger 
came when the masses began to say that they couldn’t be worse 
off under any other Government ; and it increased when the two 
new Councils turned out to be the old Convention under another 
name. 

When the Directory came to power, the majority of the French 
people wanted, above all else, to see the Revolution completed 
and consolidated, but what they feared was that the old struggle 
of the factions would be taken up again, and that therefore their 
own lives would continue to be disturbed and insecure. That 
is why the trick by which the Convention guaranteed office in the 
new Councils for two-thirds of its members angered the more 
energetic and discouraged the less robust. This unwitUngness 
of so many of the terrorists to submit themselves to the machinery 
of election meant that they made no pretence of being the re- 
presentatives of the people. Nor were they any longer a coherent 
party with a policy. They were revealed as a collection of 
unscrupulous adventurers. They had tasted power and did not 
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intend to abandon it without a struggle, and they imagined, 
wrongly, that at any crisis they would once more be able to call 
up the Sections, to pay and arm the rabble which had made the 
famous revolutionary episodes — the attack on the Tuileries, the 
September massacres. The Jacobins had their clubs still, where 
the demagogues of the Cordeliers and the popular societies could 
meet and rant, but the response was not what it used to be ; 
partly because so many people despaired of the future, and partly 
because the Army was now on the side of the Directory. The 
Pantheon Club, which met in the refectory of the Abbey of Sainte- 
Genevifeve, was the most active centre of extreme Jacobinism, 
and here Buonarotti and Babeuf plotted. But their movement, 
even had it not been betrayed, would only have served to prove 
that the starving masses no longer had their old energy or their 
old faith in insurrection. The poor workman or small tradesman, 
if he was not one of those who had made his name notorious, 
had nothing to fear from a restoration of the monarchy. He 
had had a quieter and more serene life before the Revolution. 
He had noting now to lose. The peasant, on the other hand, 
had his freedom to lose, and the only form of Government he 
refused to consider was an absolute monarchy, the return of the 
old regime of privilege and oppression. He would not have 
objected to a Liberal Monarchy, or a properly constituted 
Republic. His ideas could be heard in the Salm Club, the Cercle 
Constitutionnel in the rue de Lille, where Republicans and the 
more moderate Royalists mingled, brought together by their 
antagonism to the out-and-out Royalists of the Clichy Club. 

But if the mass of the people was growing less and less 
interested in politics, among ^e educated men and women there 
was intense activity. There were the Clichyens, in direct contact 
with the Comte de Provence at Verona, and with the various 
royalist agents all over Europe. There were the Orleanists, who 
took for their leader and their hope a man who had played his 
part in the Revolution and therefore seemed to offer them the 
security that a restored Bourbon would certainly not offer them. 
There were the intellectuals who had thronged the salon of 
Madame de Stael in the last days of the Convention, and they 
were the most interesting group of all. 
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III 

Since the bankruptcy of the Directory and the increasmg 
misery of the people were due to the depreciation and final break- 
down of the paper-money, it may be worth while to say a word 
about the assignats. 

The desperate need for money which became the principal 
problem of the Directors the moment they were established in 
the Luxembourg was no new thing. They inherited that prob- 
lem from their predecessors, but they inherited it in an aggravated 
form. This same spectre of bankruptcy, which had furnished 
Mirabeau with one of his most famous speeches, had haunted 
the men of ’89. Somehow or other money had to be raised. 
Two loans had failed, further taxation was out of the question. 
The abolition of feudal dues relieved the peasants, but not the 
State. It was in the first months of the Revolution that a sug- 
gestion of Calonne began to be discussed seriously. There was 
one exceedingly rich corporation in France — ^the Catholic Church. 
The Church was considered by very many people to be slowly 
dying, and to be as much a part of a feudal organization of society 
t^t had outlived its usefulness, as was an absolute monarchy. 
Religious observance was decreasing, and the mood of those 
who were on fire with the new ideas was the mood of the worst 
type of intellectual and of the makers of utopias in every age : 
they believed that there could be no place for the Church in the 
new world they were to build. Why, it was argued, should a 
Government threatened wnth bankruptcy permit the continued 
existence of a rich body which served no purpose ? Why not 
confiscate the lands of Ae religious houses and the great wealth 
of the Church ? The clergy had already given up their tithes. 
Why not take this further step, at the same time issuing a certain 
number of assignats or promissory notes against the land so 
seized ? Thus the financial question would be solved, and at 
the same time the Church would be crippled by a blow from 
which it could never recover. On October loth, 1789, Talley- 
rand, the renegade bishop, made the proposal. Next day 
Mirabeau lent his powerful support to the project, well 
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understaading that the success of the idea depended on the 
restriction of the number of assignats, and boasting that he had 
no fear of inflation. 

The clergy were not without able spokesmen such as Bois- 
gelin, Maury, Sifeyes. But the fact that Talleyrand and Gr^goire 
could find priests to support them impressed those still in doubt. 
Nor was the debate concerned so much with the moral question 
as with the legal aspects of the claim. The supporters of Talley- 
rand*s motion argued that the Church property belonged not to 
the clergy but to the whole corpus of the faithful. The clergy 
administered the property on behalf of the people, but as the 
people were sovereign and as the clergy no longer existed as a 
separate order, the clergy could no longer claim even to administer 
the property. Obviously the sovereign people, acting through 
its delegates, must now take over this property. The defenders 
of the Church replied that since the right to hold property was 
admitted by the revolutionary leaders, no exception could be 
made in the case of church property. Collective property should 
enjoy the same immunity as private property. Further, it was 
not true to say that church property belonged to the faithful. 
It belonged, as could easily be proved, to various communities 
and churches. A gift made by a devout man or woman was 
not made to the faithful, but to a certain monastery or convent. 
The seizure of Church lands would enrich not the Treasury, but 
speculators and their agents, and would make the Government 
responsible for the machinery of education and charitable works, 
of which it had no experience. 

On December 2nd Talleyrand’s motion was carried by 568 
votes against 346. Church property was declared to be at the 
disposal of the Nation. The clergy took this to mean that they 
were not to be robbed, for the present, of all their possessions. 
The State might content itself with a raid here and there. In 
December 400,000,000 assignats were issued, each worth 1,000 
francs and bearing interest at 5 per cent., and in April of 1790 » 
the Church property was nationalized — that is, taken by force. 
To meet the general lack of confidence and the disinclination of 
so many people to purchase property stolen from the Church, a 
second issue of ass^ats was made, without interest, but this 
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time the assignat 'ms to be accepted by anybody as legal tender, 
in place of real money. Other issues followed. At the expense 
of inflation and destitution, a new class was created with very 
strong reasons for supporting the Revolution. But the Church 
had been alienated, and the Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
completed the work. 

As the number of assignats in circulation increased, and their 
value correspondingly decreased, inflation forced the Convention, 
in 1793, to pass a law of Maximum. The result was the usual 
black market transactions, by which people with money made an 
arrangement with dishonest tradesmen at the expense of the poor. 
The abolition of the Maximum at the end of 1794 made matters 
worse, because the financial situation was already completely out 
of hand. The Convention announced in confident tones that, 
when once the peasants were permitted to sell their produce in 
the open market and goods began to circulate freely, all would be 
well. But what happened was that prices rocketed and the 
speculators increased the great fortunes they had been making 
for years past. The paper money, which had continued to 
depreciate during the period of tiie Maximum, now became 
almost worthless. Anticipating the calling-in of the assignats ^ 
the profiteers began to hoard them, in the hope of getting what 
was left of the nationalized property. In the meantime, there 
were further issues of notes. As prices rose, famine increased. 
The peasants, uncertain of the future, and knowing that the paper 
money was worthless, withheld their produce, with the result 
that the urban workers had now to face not only impossible prices 
but also a scarcity of the necessities of life. In Paris, queues 
formed outside the food-shops as soon as daylight broke, and those 
who were lucky enough to get a piece of bread returned home 
through the streets eating their share of it and keeping the rest 
for their children. In the workmen’s districts, like ^e Faubourg 
St. Marceau, where such misery in other days had led to in- 
surrection, there was a silence of despair. The families with 
no work lived on a few potatoes, and bread when they could find it. 
On the Pont-au-Change, every evening, there were tables on 
the footways spread with food for those who had not eaten aU 
day and could pay the few pence necessary. There were herrings, 
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with bits of chopped onion and vinegar, prunes, lentils, and 
“ salads ” consisting of leaves and unnamed herbs. Here the 
poor came and gulped herrings, backbone and all, and whatever 
else they could pay for. The poorest of the poor routed among 
the remains. On the quays, under the windows of the Louvre, 
there were broken-down taverns where the workers could come 
for a cheap meal, and all over Paris it was such places that saved 
many from starvation. In the countryside the plight of the 
poorest labourers was even worse. In Paris the Convention, if 
only through fear of riots, had to make some attempt to feed the 
starving. But in the country they had to beg from farmers, or to 
get what they could by holding up the convoys on their way to 
Paris. Bread became scarcer. There was no fuel either for 
warmth or for cooking. 


IV 

There was no reason why anybody should expect an improve- 
ment in the internal situation of France, at the end of 1795. The 
desire of the country to be rid of the Jacobins had been thwarted, 
and any hope they may have had in the five Directors was very 
quickly destroyed. Only one of them was respected — Carnot 
(who had taken the place of the cautious and timorous Siey^). 
Carnot was known as a firm and sincere Republican, interested 
principally in military affairs ; the man who, with Danton and 
Saint-Just, had contributed so much to the salvation of the 
country in the hours of its greatest peril. Soldiers had spread 
the tale of how he stood among, them after the last decisive charge 
at Wattingies, with his hat on his sword-point. From the ill- 
assorted five, living in disagreement in the Luxembourg or 
strutting in their romantic theatrical costumes for important 
appearances in Paris, there was clearly nothing to be hoped but 
confused efforts to maintain a balance between the two extreme 
parties. In fact, they reflected the body which had elected them. 
They were, as much as their fellow-regicides, compromised men 
and were playing for their lives. Carnot occupied himself chiefly 
with his maps, with one eye always on the wilder Jacobins. 
Reubell watched the moderates and the royalists. La Revellifere 
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directed the persecution of the Catholics, in which the others 
joined him, since they saw the Catholic revival as a step towards 
the restoration of the Monarchy. He also attempted to popularize 
his own favourite religion, which he called Theophilanthropy.i 

The state of France, when this new Government came into • 
power, was even more deplorable than it had been a few months 
before. Everything in the internal situation had grown worse. 
The people in the towns were hungrier, prices had gone up, the 
coimtry was closer to bankruptcy, the administrative machinery 
was moving more haltingly, the rich were living even more vicious 
lives, and the mass of the people were deeper in despair. The 
Directors, the Ancients, and the Five Hundred were soon all 
equally unpopular, and the chaos produced by their failure to 
govern at all made even a strong tyranny seem desirable. The 
Revolution had swept away privilege, but here before their eyes 
and already was a new kind of privilege. Many, watching the 
profiteers and their women, their hired politicians and their tame 
bureaucrats, wondered if it had been worth while to exchange the 
old nobility for such masters. In Paris particularly the contrast 
between poor and rich was growing intolerable. Divorce had 
become fashionable, and Barras was soon to take the Cabarrus 
from Tallien and enthrone her in the Luxembourg, with her 
train of Merveilleuses as maids-of-honour. Dancing and gamb- 
ling and luxurious meals passed the time. Family life, in the 
full sense of the words, was finished. Pornographic books could 
he bought and read by anybody. A kind of pagan madness 
drove those with money to live in a rage of pleasure, as though 
they knew that France was breaking up on all sides. The old 
anger of the mobs, which would once have swept aside aU this 
filth and futility, had cooled down to apathy after Thermidor. 
That apathy now increased, when people realized that the change 
of Government had meant nothing and that they were still saddled 
with the same worthless adventurers. 

A picture of the discontent in the streets of the capital, after 
the Directory had come into power, can be reconstructed from the 
police reports of the day. Bread and peace were the desire of the 

* See Aulard : Histoire PoliHque de la Revolution Franfais, Book 3, Chapter III. 
Also, the Memoirs of La Hevellibre-L^peaux, Vol. II, ChJCkXII. 
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people, and many were even looking back to the days before 
Thermidor, and regretting them. The extreme Jacobins and the 
Royalists were, of course, both using the general discontent for 
their own purposes, and everywhere, in caf^, at meetings, at street- 
comers, the Republic was cursed. “ We were happier when we 
had a King,” was frequently heard on all sides, and rumours that 
the Dauphin was alive and at liberty were listened to eagerly. 
There was a story among others, that a man on guard at the Temple 
on the day the boy was supposed to have died saw workmen carry- 
ing out baths. One workman stumbled, and the cry of a child 
came from the bath he was holding. The presence of well-known 
Royalists, not seen for some time in the capital, is noted. But 
the police agents give the impression that in spite of the apparent 
agitation and unrest of the masses, Paris was reasonably cairn, not 
because the people were contented, but because they felt their 
own impotence, and the numbness of despair was settling over 
them. The real danger seemed to them to be likely to come from 
the Royalists, who had arms and who expressed their loathing 
of the Government loudly and continually. The misery of the 
people made it easier for the Royalists to make recruits, and the 
police noted that in the suburbs there were demands for a King, 
Royalist agents now had no fear of going to those quarters which 
had the strongest revolutionary tradition. Meanwhile, both the 
Royalists and the Jacobins continued to paste up their posters 
and to distribute their pamphlets. You might find a fleur-de-lys 
chalked on a wall, or a call to assassinate the Directors scratched 
on a paving-stone. But the characteristic of all the daily reports 
is their monotony. It is alwa;^ the same story of universd disgust 
with the men who were supposed to be governing the country. 
Over and over again recurs the phrase agitation des esprits. Over 
and over again comes the same account of angry scenes outside 
the bakers’ shops, of threats in the cafds, of rumours of a return 
of the Terror. The name of Babeuf recurs in conversations. 
The general note is one of hopelessness. 

The five Directors appointed six Ministers, and at once dis- 
covered that there was no money to run the Ministries. Since 
ordinary methods of taxation had become impossible, they advised 
a kind of capital levy. It was a failure. So was a new issue of 
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paper money. Commerce came to a standstill. Unemployment 
increased. But there was still one way of retrieving the fortunes 
of the nation. There was always the war of conquest. There 
was always the prospect of booty from a victorious campaign. 
No wonder the Government began to consider this last chance. 
But the financial problem was only one of many. There was the 
demand, all over France, for the Mass, for the non-juring priests. 
And there was Babeuf. 


V 

There was a man watching all this disintegration, the embittered 
son of a poor Picard workman. His high hopes had been cheated, 
his life was a fiulure. He had known starvation and imprisonment, 
and had shared the sorrows and miseries of the people. He was 
an impossible visionary, and a firebrand, with a simple mind, and 
a tenacious attachment to his master plan, which was complete 
equality for all through the abolition of private property. This 
man, whom Jaurfes called the creator of modem Communism, was 
Fran5oi8-No6l Babeuf, later Camille Babeuf, and, after Thermidor, 
Gracchus Babeuf. He was self-educated, and the political and 
social ideas which he got from his reading of Rousseau and Mably, 
Morelly and Halvdtius, were developed by what he saw of the lives 
of the peasants and industrial workers of Picardy, and later in a 
small administrative post in connexion with the surveying and 
registration of the lands of the nobiUty. He married yoimg a 
chambermaid in the service of his first employer, but the reputation 
he acquired as an agitator doomed him to disappointment after 
disappointment, and often to periods of destitution. It was not 
until September, 1792, that he succeeded in getting a position as 
a minor government olBaicial, which gave him a chance to feed 
and clothe his wife and children and give them a home. There 
was opposition to his appointment, as he was now known as a 
trouble-maker beyond the borders of Picardy, and it was not long 
before his intransigeance became a nuisance to less honest 
colleagues, and he was transferred from Amiens to Montdidier. 
Here agam he quickly made enemies. He himself has told how 
he presided over the burning of the tapestries of the Town HaU, 
because they had the fleur-de-lys on them, and of a collection of 
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portraits of Kings. The pretext for his dismissal was a signature 
he had affixed too carelessly to an official document. He was 
accused of forgery, and because of his reputation, an enemy of 
long standing was able to get him arrested- He escaped to Paris 
with his family, and once more found himself penniless, and, 
by now, a marked man. His misfortunes began to inflame his 
sense of social injustice. In Paris he wrote letters to Roland and 
to Danton, who had only to make a few enquiries to be warned 
against him. For a while he worked as a clerk to the adventurer 
Fournier, until Sylvain Mardchal, who was on the staff of the 
JRivolutions de Paris procured him a secretaryship on a food 
commission. And the moment he had his first p^ and saw his 
family temporarily secure, he started his tridm again. To 
Chaumette he outlined a plan for an insurrection, to be led by the 
Commune, against the Convention, in order to defend the rights 
of the poor against the speculators and usurers. Chaumette made 
no reply. The old question of the forgery was brought up again 
by the officials in Montdidier, and he was arrested and involved 
in a series of legal proceedings. He was finally set at liberty, and 
returned to his work in Paris, not because he liked it, but because, 
as he said, he and his family had to have something to eat. Here 
he remained until Thermidor convinced him that now, at last, 
his great chance had come to preach his doctrine of equality — 
not the theoretical equality which was all the Revolution had 
brought, but real equality ; complete Uberty of the press, universal 
suffirage, land held in common. He got in touch with Gufffoy, a 
follower of Marat, and made such a favourable impression on him 
that Guffroy offered to finance a paper which Babeuf would edit 
under the title Tribun du Peuple. In this paper, published irregu- 
larly, he had an opportunity to develop the ideas which he had 
worked out during his hand-to-mouth existence. But the method 
he used was so violent that Guffroy refused to have any hand in the 
paper and stopped publication. By now Babeuf was hardened 
to setbacks, and he ffid not lose heart easily. Albertine, sister of 
the dead Marat, and Simone Evrard, his mistress, Iktened to 
Babeuf’s story and tried to help him. Finally the Club Electoral 
financed him, but, fearing police intervention, almost at once 
ceased their meetings and withdrew their subsidy. 
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Fouch6 next comes into the story. Babeuf met him at a 
moment when the terrorists were begin n ing to be hounded for 
their crimes, and it was useful for Fouch6 to have a literary hack 
at his command. With the work he did for Fouch6 he earned 
money to continue the Trihun du Peuple. He at once began to 
attack the enemies of Fouch6, particularly Tallien and Fr^ron, 
There was a scene in the Convention, in which Fouch6 acknow- 
ledged his relations with Babeuf. He would have done better 
to keep quiet, for on the next day the police arrested Gracchus for 
forgery. While he was in prison at Arras he confided his wife 
and family to the care of Fouchd, and the future Duke of Otranto 
gave little Emile Babeuf ten francs. 

The months of imprisonment at Arras were a period of the 
greatest importance for Babeuf. It was in his cell there that he 
began to work out his great design for the perfect Republic. In 
Arras he met one of the principal directors of his Conjuration des 
Egaux, Charles Germain. When the two of them were transferred 
to Paris to be released, they met the young Italian nobleman 
Buonarotti, who was a great admirer of Babeuf’s writings, and was 
to be the chronicler of the conspira<gr. The paper was re-started, 
and there was a quarrel with Fouch^, who, for the moment, sup- 
ported the Government. People were now buying the Tribun du 
Peuple^ and Babeuf felt himself more independent. Clearly and 
with emphasis he began to preach his wild doctrine of complete 
equality. Nobody is entitled to anything more than the barest 
necessities of life, because superior talent is not a fact but an 
illusion. Anybody who has more than the barest necessities is 
guilty of theft, and therefore his surplus must be taken away from 
him. Anybody who can do more or better work than his neigh- 
bour is in a conspiracy to destroy his equality. Equal education 
for all will reduce to an equality of capacity and talent. The 
essential aim of social institutions should be to eradicate any hope 
of ever becoming richer, more powerful, or more intelligent than 
your neighbour. Private property must be abolished. And so 
on. This system would eliminate “ boundary marks, hedges, 
walls, bolts on doors, disputes, actions at law, theft, assassination, 
and all crimes ; tribunals, prisons, gibbets, punishments, despair, 
envy, jealousy, insatiability, pride, deceit, duplicity — ^in fact, every 
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vice.” The last sentence sounds like a forefather of one of our 
modem Plans for a Servile State. And whatever one may think 
of Modern Communism, as the creator of which Jaurfes hails the 
author of this nonsense, it may be as damnably inhuman, but it is 
less fantastic. 

The Directory had not been long in power before their attention 
was called to the Tribun du Peuple^ and soon Babeuf was on the run 
from the police, with plenty of people ready and willing to conceal 
him while he carried on his work. The police, unable to seize 
him, imprisoned his wife, and closed the Soci6te du Panth6on, the 
headquarters of all the elements of discontent, and a well-known 
meeting place for the followere of Babeuf. But the Tribun du 
Peuple was making recruits, as any movement which promised 
to end the present misery of the poor was bound to do. Secret 
agents were watching the Caf 6 Chretien and the Bains Chinois 
and a dozen other haunts of the agitators. In aU these places 
the name of Babeuf began to be spoken more and more, and his 
chief followers, who had now substituted the word ‘ democrats ’ 
for the word * patriots * were trying to weld into some kind of 
unity the various cliques of the discontented. In March the 
young cavalry officer Germain bluntly suggested to Babeuf that 
he was the man best fitted to lead the democrats and to be the 
spokesman for all their complaints. Germain and his associates 
were by now determined that there must be an insurrection, since 
there was no other means of changing the Government, and it was 
not long before the first serious step was taken. A Secret Directory 
of Public Safety was formed, which, on its own admission, was an 
insurrectionary Committee. The four secret Directors were 
Babeuf, the journalist Mar^chal, and two aristocrats of the old 
regime : Count F 61 ix de Pelletier de Saint-Fargeau, brother of 
the deputy assassinated in 1793, and a rich Marquis named 
Antonelle. Of these noblemen, the first had made a reputation 
as a very violent speaker at the Soci^td du Panth^n, and the second 
had dabbled in journalism, and had written a pamphlet full of the 
exaggerated ideas about equality which obsessed Babeuf. These 
four men, and the Secretary PiU6, were to work in a kind of isolation, 
communicating with their agents through a workman named Didier. 
The agents, of whom there were twelve, were to keep in touch 
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with public opinion, make recruits and organize meetings. They 
would send in their reports, together with information about 
arms dep6ts, stocks of food, and so forth. The Directors would 
base their propaganda and their insurrectionary literature on the 
information they received. 

In the earlier years of the Revolution such movements as this 
were made by the mobs, who had their own orators and their 
own leaders. But it was the Army now which was the stronghold 
of Jacobin fervour, and Babeuf formed a second Committee, 
with its own agents, to win over the troops of the garrison to his 
ideas. This Committee numbered five, and consisted of the young 
officer Germain, already nominated as War Minister in the Govern- 
ment of the Rdpublique des Egaux ; General Rossignol, cashiered 
and poverty-stricken ; General Fyon, of no particular character 
or opinions ; Massar, also a soldier, fiill of destructive ambition ; 
and Captain Grisel, who was to play the most important part m 
the conspiracy. 

Babeuf, who was still wanted by the police, never went out 
in the daylight, but it was impossible for his organization to escape 
the notice of the authorities, especially as they made no secret 
of their aims. Pamphlets and posters, setting forth their ideas, 
began to appear all over Paris. Secret police reports of the 33rd 
and 24th Germinal speak of crowds in the Faubourg St. Antoine 
coUecting round large posters, which announced an “ Analysis 
of the Doctrine of Babeuf ” and of professional agitators, obviously 
paid, collecting groups of people and addr^sing them. There is 
mention of a new song at the Bains Chinois, Mourant de faim, 
mourant de froid,” and of a man who said : “ As long as we and 
our families can live, what do we care about this or that form of 
Government ? ” The Government at once passed a law against 
street meetings, and all provocations to anarchy or royalism. 
This gave Babeuf the chance to cry that tyranny was in its death- 
agony, since it was terrorizing the people. There were clashes 
with the police, and Babeuf s posters were tom down. There were 
enraged groups in the caf& and, as fast as the posters disappeared, 
others took their place, demanding the Constitution of ’93. 
The police were unable to stop the assemblies in the streets. 
Meanwhile the Secret Directors was discussing immediate action, 
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and Babeuf had already composed an appeal to the people to rise 
and attack the Directory and the two Chambers. But there were 
divisions of opinion. Griael was outspokenly critical of the hare- 
brained scheme. And there was a debate on what was to be done 
about a rival conspiracy, in which were involved a number of 
notorious survivors of the Convention — Amax, Vadier, Bar£re, 
VouUand. Warrants were out for their arrest, and they had sud- 
denly become most anxious to join Babeuf’s band. After much 
argument it was decided that the two conspiracies should join 
forces and help each other in every possible way, since their 
common aim was to overthrow the Government. Babeurs 
Committee would then assume power, with an Assembly composed 
of the ex-deputies and the colleagues of Babeuf. 

On May 8th, 1796, there was a meeting in the house of Drouet, 
the famous postmaster of Ste. Menehould, whose amazing cross- 
country ride by night headed off the fugitive royal family at 
Varennes, Drouet was to have delivered a speech (written for 
him by Babeuf) in the Five Hundred, in order to start a brawl, 
but he refused to do it. At this meeting of May 8th, the main 
business was to fix the date for the insurrection. No decision 
was arrived at, and the meeting was to continue on the next day. 
When the gathering had broken up and all had gone home, Drouet 
heard a clatter in tbe street outside. A few moments later he was 
confronted by the Minister of Police, Cochon, who had arrived 
with a strong detachment, 

Griael had nursed the conspiracy long enough. He had watched 
it grow, and might have betrayed it a little earlier had not the 
merging of Babeuf^s committee with the leaders of the rival 
conspiracy promised an even larger haul than he had hoped for^ 
and therefore a bigger reward. He saw that the thing had no 
chance of success, but encouraged his colleagues to proceed with 
it. His criticism at the beginning of May was probably a stratagem 
to find out in greater detail what was intended when once the blow 
had been struck, and to ascertain what chance there was of Amar 
and Vadier and the rest of them being welcomed by Babeuf. At 
all events, on May 4th, Carnot, who was then President of the 
Directory, had received a letter, informing him of Babeufs plot 
and giving a few names. At a subsequent interview with Carnot, 
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more names were given, 245 of them, and Cochon was set to 
work. A first swoop on a house in the rue St. Florentin failed. 
There was nobody there. The second swoop, arriving too late, 
found only Drouet. By May loth Grisel had sent in details of 
another meeting, and had discovered the place where Babeuf hid 
himself. A number of the leaders were arrested, but Babeuf was 
not among them. Carnot, however, had sent Cochon a precise 
description of Babeuf’s lair in the rue de la Grande-Truanderie. 
And there they ran him to earth, with his secretary Pill6 and 
Buonarotti. By a cruel irony, as the prisoners were driven away, 
the crowds which had gathered at the sight of the police shouted ; 
“ WeU done 1 Don’t let the thieves and assassins escape ! ” 
From the description of the official who made the arrest, Dosson- 
ville, it is clear that the rumour had been carefully spread that 
some thieves and assassins were to be arrested. But Babeuf, 
who had dedicated his days and nights to the poor and the humble, 
deserved a happier end to his public life. He tried to kill himself 
when the death sentence was pronounced, and on May 17th, 
1797, he was carried, weak from his wound, to the guillotine, and 
died with great fortitude. 

Whatever Marxists may say, the conspiracy of Babeuf did not 
owe its limited appeal to any doctrinal content. Those whom 
it attracted saw a chance of plunder or power. The oppressed 
and the hungry were too dispirited to pay much attention to the 
propaganda of the agents. Most people were not interested m 
one form of government or another. They were interested only 
in getting rid of the present Government. That being so, and 
that being BabeuTs aim, it is surprising that so few were ready to 
follow him. Again and again, in police reports and memoirs, we 
find the same loathing of what the Revolution had done, and the 
same wistful remark : “ it was better as it used to be.” Granier 
de Cassagnac quotes reports of Babeuf’s agents which tell the 
same story. According to Buonarotti, the contemporary historian 
of the conspiracy, the secret committee counted on no more than 
17,000 men, composed of survivors of the old insurrections, 
veterans of the Bastille, the march on Versailles, the two invasions 
of the Tuileries ; paid killers of the September massacres ; these 
and a number of cashiered officers and other odds and ends with 
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nothing much to lose, and a good deal to gain. Babeuf’s only 
hope of success was to inflame, in large numbers, the destitute, 
the homeless, the outcasts. For he could scarcely hope to enlist 
more than a few eccentrics from the classes which he proposed to 
abolish. What moat of his followers wanted was money for food 
and drink, and when funds ran short, they lost their interest in 
the conspiracy. It is not to be supposed that such men were 
interested in any serious discussion of what French writers call 
habouvisme. However strong may have been Babeuf's passion 
for what he imagined was social justice, in whatever jargon he 
and his committee dressed up their hatred of the rich and of 
property, he had too much sense to attempt any but the crudest 
incitements when it came to recruiting his motley army. 

An announcement made to starving men and misgoverned men, 
that the goods, the money, and the land of their country are to 
be shared out equally, is bound to have an appeal ; especially 
when those men are further infuriated by a parade of luxury in 
the city where they are suffering so bitterly. And future cham- 
pions of the people will always tend to emphasize the nobility 
of the idea, without enquiring too much into its practicability, 
or into the methods to be used. Babeuf’s aim was to seize power 
by force and to keep it by force. His “ Acte Insurrmtionel ” 
makes that quite clear. Article II, providing for the dissolution 
of the Directory and the two Councils, adds that the members 
will be tried by the people. It is enough to recall that the victims 
of the September massacres were tried by the people. The very 
phrase is a promise to the mob that it will be allowed to murder 
without hindrance. That, and wholesale pillage were to be the 
methods by which the programme would be carried out. The 
fact that so few were attracted to the conspiracy shows that it 
was recognized as a ludicrous attempt. With so much in its 
favour at the moment, it came to nothing. In the faubourgs, 
voices sang Sylvain Mar6chal’s specially written song about the 
Army and the people being the same happy family which had 
conquered the Bastille. But the song was out of date. Soldiers 
and people were now on opposite sides of the barricade. 
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VI 

The really tenacious and steadily increasing opposition to the 
Government came from the Catholics, until a point was reached 
when, as in the earlier days of the Revolution, persecution of 
religion became a political principle. It seemed to be the surest 
weapon against a counter-revolution, and more particularly 
against a counter-revolution in favour of the Monarchy. The 
Directors were too short-sighted and too ignorant of history to 
perceive that their attempts at repression could have only a momen- 
tary success. They should have know that the mass of the people 
were too firmly attached to their religion to give it up. Hoche, 
who had had experience of what was happening in the Western 
departments, had warned the Directors that their policy was 
opening the way for a counter-revolution. But he who felt most 
strongly in such matters was the old Girondin La Revelli^re, and 
for the sake of peace at their meetings the other four gave him his 
head. The decree forbidding the ringing of the Church bells 
warned the Catholics of what would follow, with the result that 
they were ready to join any kind of reactionary movement. 

Hoche understood thoroughly the problem of the Catholic 
West, The brilliant young soldier showed himself a far abler 
politician than those who were never able to understand the 
tenacity of the Catholics. He saw no reason why Catholics 
should not enjoy the benefits of the Revolution as much as deists 
or atheists. But he knew that the way to reconcile them to sudden 
changes was to present the Revolution as bringing happiness and 
justice to all men, and not as a new tyraimy. He knew that the 
Bretons loved their country as deeply as the men of any district 
of France, and he himself had so profound an attachment to the 
Republic that he was jealous for its good name, and wished it to 
appear to all what it was to him, an ordered system of government 
under which the innocent should not suffer for their convictions. 
He told the Directors repeatedly that so long as religious toleration 
was refused, there would be no peace in that part of France. He 
thought — iand he was wrong — that without persecution, religion 
would die out. But he was right in saying that it was absurd to 
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expect simple countrymen to accept on the spur of the moment 
the new pliilosophy ; and that killing men is no way to enlighten 
them. At first the Directors accused him of conspiring against 
the Republic, and his humanity and his exalted views led the 
royalists to hope that they might use him for their schemes. But, 
finally, the Directors had to acknowledge the wisdom of his policy. 

So far the new Government had done everything possible to 
increase its unpopularity. It had dragged the country into a 
worse financial position than ever ; it had refused to examine 
the very real grievances of those who were ready to join any in- 
surrection rather than die of hunger ; it had exasperated the 
Catholics, and driven them half-way towards the plotting ^migrfe. 
There remained, as I have said, the war. 

Four day« before Vend^miaire the Convention had solemnly 
approved the annexation of Belgium, and the principle of the 
natural frontiers. The annexation of Belgium meant war to the 
death. As Bainville has said, it was not the killing of Louis XVI 
that roused England, but the capture of Antwerp. So long as 
France claimed Belgium, England would be ready to finance 
coalition after coalition, alliance after alliance. The Directory, 
in 1796, had every reason for wishing to continue the war. It would 
fill the Treasury, and employ Generals who were becoming too 
popular, and give the discontented something to take their minds 
off the state of the country, to divert them from social problems. 
The last point had been made by the Girondins in 1792, against 
the persistent opposition of Robespierre. But Robespierre did 
not imderstand that France had only been saved by her soldiers, 
and had he lived he would have learned that something more' than 
peace was necessary to establish his reign of justice. Nor did he 
realize the determination of Europe to destroy the Revolution. 
Where he was right, like a few others at the time, was in foreseeing 
a military dictatorship as a result of a successful war. What he 
could not foresee was that this would be the best thing that could 
happen to the France of 1799. 
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Josiphine de Beauharnais ; Bonaparte and the Directory 

1 

The Directory inherited the foreign policy of the Committee of 
Public Safety. There is something startling in the spectacle of 
this corrupt and despised body speaking so loudly and so boldly 
the mind of Danton, and refusing to hear any mention of the word 
peace imtil the natural boundaries of France have been securely 
established : the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees. But beneath 
this proud posture was an ignoble fear. The real intention of the 
Directors was to keep the troops occupied. Peace would mean 
their return to their homes, and since they were already ill-paid, 
ill-fed, and badly-clothed, and would soon discover that there 
was no work for them, they would be a new danger to the Govern- 
ment. The continuation of the war was not only an effective 
means of holding at arm’s length hundreds of thousands of dis- 
contented men, but news of successes might even bring a little 
well-needed popularity to the Directors. Augainst these reasons 
for continuing the war there was a fear of another kind, persisting 
from the earliest days of the Republic, the fear which Robespierre 
had put into words in his contest with the Girondins, and which had 
increased with every victory ; the fear of the successful and popular 
soldier. The Convention had this in mind when it sent out its" 
Commissioners, with their full powers. Their main task was 
to inflame the armies, to make every soldier a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. But their secondary task was to keep an eye, and a strong 
hand, on the Grenerals. ** One day,” said Saint-Just, “ we shall see 
some man of ambition step from their ranks. He will kill liberty.” 

Whatever profit the Directory might see in a prolonged war, 
the country wanted peace. It was decided, therefore, that the 
popularity to be gained from a rapid series of victories, followed by 
peace, would outweigh the risks to be nm from the returning 
armies. Jourdan and Pichegru were ordered to cross the Rhine 
and drive the Austrians to the Danube, thus forcing the Emperor 
of Austria to make peace. But the campaign was a miserable 
failure, owing to the treachery of Pichegru. 
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For 1796 Carnot had more ambitious plans. Jourdan and 
Moreau were to carry out the scheme of ’95 but, to make success 
certain, Austria was to be attacked at the same time in Italy. 
Carnot’s colleagues were entranced with the Italian part of the 
plan. It meant enormous plunder, and millions in tribute, and, 
to La Revellifere, it meant the invasion of Rome and a mortal 
blow at the Catholic religion. The question was to find the right 
General for the work. Carnot remembered that the young Bona- 
parte had once sent to the Committee of Public Safety a plan of 
operations for such an invasion of Lombardy and the Po v^ley as 
was now being discussed at the Directory. Moreover this General 
was on the spot, comm a nding the garrison troops of Paris. And 
he had shown his loyalty to the Government in the crisis of 
Vend^miaire. He was known as a Jacobin, had compromised 
himself in the eyes of all the reactionary groups, and was said to 
be indifferent to wealth and power. It seemed to the Directors 
perfectly safe to entrust such an ambitious operation to one who 
was indebted to Barras for his first command, and who had no 
following anywhere, since he appeared to hold no political opinions. 
The honest little artillery oflaicer was interviewed several times at 
the Luxembourg. His mind was obsessed with his calling. He 
made suggestions, discussed the strategy and the tactics of the 
coming campaign, and always with the deference of a disciplined 
soldier in the presence of great statesmen. They were charmed 
with him. How different he seemed from the ambitious, tempera- 
ment, insolent Generals with whom they were accustomed to 
deal. How he must have smiled to himself, the honest little 
artillery officer, when he left the Luxembourg I 

One day Carnot showed Bonaparte some instructions drafted 
by General Clarke, which were to be sent to Scherer, who com- 
manded in Italy, and asked his opinion of them. Bonaparte 
replied by drafting some suggestions of his own. They were 
sent instead of Clarke’s, but Scherer found them impracticable. 
“ Whoever thought of this idea,” he said, let him come and put 
it into execution himself.” Bonaparte was summoned and, at 
the request of the Directors, explained and developed his sug- 
gestions. Carnot, watching his face, and able, as a soldier, to 
appreciate the value of his conclusions, remembered that this 
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yoiing officer had studied the Italian question in every detail 
over a considerable period of time and had already fought in 
Italy. He proposed that Bonaparte should be appointed to 
succeed Scherer, in order to carry out his plan. The other 
Directors agreed, and on March 2nd, 1796, a decree of the 
Directory gave him the command of the Army of Italy. 

To appreciate the effect of this news when it was published 
we have only to recall what Bonaparte was at this moment in the 
eyes of his contemporaries. For the Royalists and for the 
moderate men of every shade, he was an unprepossessing Corsican 
adventurer who had succeeded in ingratiating himself with the 
Government, and particularly with its most despised member, 
Barras, by firing on the Sections ; a Jacobin, if not actually a 
terrorist. Some remembered that he had been imprisoned after 
Toulon, and thought he was lucky to have escaped with his life. 
To the Jacobins he was a man who had put down an insurrection, 
and to entrust an Army to him, when there were so many dis- 
tinguished Generals to choose from, appeared ludicrous. To all, 
his extreme youth and his short experience of active service were 
alone argument enough against the appointment. To the dis- 
cerning few he was a talented gunner, determined to make a 
career for himself. In certain circles he was being talked about, 
but to advance him in this sudden fashion seemed to be an insult 
to the Army. But the Directors, and those in touch with them, 
had listened to him and observed him, and they were convinced 
that his ambition would make him their docile servant, and that 
he had the military capacity required for the task in Italy. 

Barras was particularly pleased with the choice made by 
Carnot, since he regarded the young General almost as a protdg6 
or a favourite nephew, in whose career he proposed to take a dose 
interest. For Barras needed friends in every camp, and it was 
very gratifying to him to be able to lay his hand on a soldier who 
was indebted to him, and who seemed to lack the policital am- 
bition which made some other soldiers so dangerous to handle. 
And now Barras had another stroke of luck, which seemed to be 
certain to bind Bonaparte still more closely to him, and which 
helps us to understand his confidence, later on, that he would 
have a profitable part to play in the outcome of Brumaire. 
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II 

In the course of his work as commander of the garrison, 
Bonaparte had to see that the decree of the Committee of Public 
Safety, ordering all citizens to give up their arms, was carried 
out. The widow of Alexandre de Beauhamais, a nobleman 
guillotined in *94, made ready to give up her dead husband’s 
sword. But her fifteen-year-old son, Eugfene, went to Bona- 
parte and asked to be allowed to keep the sword. Bonaparte, 
impressed with the spirit of the boy, granted the request. His 
mother, pleased with this courtesy, sent a message to say that 
she would like to call on the General at his headquarters in the 
rue des Capucines, to thank him personally for his graciousness. 
As she came into the room where he awaited her, she is not likely 
to have remembered the tale she was so fond of repeating, how 
a gipsy had told her, when she was a little girl, that she would 
one day be Queen of France. 

Josephine de Beauharnais was no longer young, but she was 
one of those attractive women of the world who have mastered 
every trick of their trade. Her beauty was of that helpless, 
languorous kind which so powerfully affects men of great energy, 
and she had among all her other arts, that of making the man 
to whom she talked believe that he was especially pleasing to her. 
Her movements were slow and graceful, her gestures elegant. 
She was nearly always smiling, but with lips closed, for her teeth 
were appallingly bad, and the malicious Madame d’Abrant^ has 
not hesitated to assert that she suflfered from that misfortune which 
the tooth-paste merchants call a social crime. But, contrary to' 
what the startling advertisements teE us to-day, it never kept men 
away from her. Expensive clothes, frivolous conversation, and 
continual excitement were necessary to her. She was good-natured, 
amoral, and intelligent enough not to discuss matters of which she 
was ignorant. Barras was her lover at the moment, but she realized 
that the time had come for her to have a settled establishment, 
and to provide for her future. She was already on the look-out. 

Bonaparte fell head- over-heels in love with her. And there 
was something not only flattering to the middle-aged woman, 
but amusing to the femme d la mode in the violent passion of an 
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unsophisticated young man. In her world love was a game, but 
here was a ferocious wooer who talked of marriage. To the 
Creole in search of amusement he was a new experience. He 
dressed anyhow, had none of the fatuous small talk to which she 
was accustomed, and was awkward in his bearing. That awkward- ’ 
ness and the unfamiliarity of the atmosphere in which he found 
himself, may have made him at first doubtful whether she would 
take him seriously. But she knew, less than a month after Ven- 
d6miaire, that he was infatuated, and she had already made up 
her mind to keep him at hand. “ You do not come any more to 
see a friend who loves you,” she writes to him. “ You have 
completely deserted her. You are wrong, for she is very fond 
of you. Come to lunch with me to-morrow. I must see you 
and talk to you about your affairs. Good night, my friend. 
I embrace you. Widow Beauhamais.” The effect of such a 
letter on the impetuous young lover may be imagined. Like 
every woman of her kind, she soon became a little alarmed at the 
sincere fervour of her remarkable suitor. She herself was quite 
unmoved by his protestations, but he interested her, and he was 
a man with a future. She never cared for him, any more than 
she cared for the rest of the men in her life, for there was no 
profundity in her nature. And in one of her letters she revealed 
her feelings with engaging frankness. “ You saw General Bona- 
parte at my house. Well, he*s the man who wants to father 
Alexandre’s orphans, and to marry his widow 1 You will ask me 
if I love him. No, I don’t. Do I dislike him, then ? No. 
I’m lukewarm.” 

His ardour increased in proportion to her coquettishness, and 
she obviously began to concern herself with his career. She 
was not the woman to marry for love — even if love had been in 
question on her side — or for any other reason but to make sure of 
a position in society, and plenty of money to keep up that position. 
And at her right hand was Barras to encourage her, Barras who 
boasted that he could do great things for her future husband. 
All the time that he could spare from his duties as Commander 
of the garrison, and from his study of the Italian situation, Bona- 
parte spent with Josephine, who, \mtil the first month of ’96, 
was living with her aunt, Fanny de Beauhamais, in the rue de 
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Poitiers. Here, and subsequently in Julie Talma^s house in the 
rue Chantereine, which Josephine rented, he could be alone -with 
her. But she was a woman who loved the noise and stir of the 
social life of that time, and very soon Bonaparte found himself 
admitted to the circle of her friends. He was expected to attend 
receptions, to go to the opera, and to the ball. He became a 
frequent visitor at Mme. Tallien*a house in the Chaus6e d’Antin, 
and at her imitation cottage in the Cours la Reine. For the first 
time he found himself in luxurious salons where the old regime 
and the new became acquainted. He could see Tallien or some 
even baser ruffian talking to Mme. d*Aiguillon or Mme. de 
Lameth at the H6tel Longueville, and among the affectations of 
the Incroyables and the Merveilleuses he could catch the accent 
of the old world. He became a regular visitor to Mme. Tallien, 
who was an intimate friend of Josephine, and he attended the 
receptions at the Luxembourg. Hortense de Beauhamais h^ lejft 
a note on a dinner given there by Barras, at which her mothe? and 
Mme. Tallien were present. Hortense was placed next to a 
General, who leaned across her with such persistency to talk to 
Josephine, that she had to sit far back in her seat. She studied 
this man’s face, which she found handsome, expressive, but 
remarkably pallid. ** He spoke with passion, and seemed to be 
completely obsessed by my mother. It was General Bonaparte,” 
At the thought that her mother might marry again, she became 
much disturbed. The next time she saw the General, she dis- 
liked him even more, because he teased her. His visits to her 
mother became more frequent, and she found that he was very 
popular among their friends. Then, after a time, she began to 
enjoy his conversation, particularly his unusual way of telling 
ghost stories. And it was no surprise to her when one day Mme. 
Campan brought her the news that her mother was to be married 
to the General. Some time in January, ’96, he had proposed 
to Josephine and had been accepted. 

Barras, comparing Mme. Tallien with Josephine, said that 
there was always an element of calculation in the love-affairs of 
the latter : son libertinage rCitait gue de Ute, She must have 
realixed that Barras was tired of her, and ready to desert her. 
Odd though the idea had seemed to her at first, there might well 
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be advantages for a woman no longer young in marrying a man 
who bad no time for the fashionable promiscuities, and, in any 
case, was not of the temperament to adapt himself to the farmyard 
morals of so many of her associates. Moreover, everybody in 
her circle had remarked something unusual in the young General ; 
a force of character which looked like making him successful. 
She had the good sense to know that a woman of her way of 
living must one day make the decision to come out of the hurly- 
burly and settle down to a conventional life, before it is too late. 
She listened to his rhapsodies, read his tempestuous letters, 
allowed him to see that he pleased her, and finally, after asking 
the advice of Barras, consented to marry him. 

The moment it was known that the marriage had been arranged, 
the hostility of both families hardened. Eugene and Hortense 
found themselves supported by the Bonaparte family in their 
opposition. Mme. M^re, not having been informed by her son 
of his intentions, at once decided that his deception proved that 
he knew the marriage would not be acceptable to her. It was 
from his brothers that she heard of the engagement. To her 
Josephine was a woman of loose morals, whose reputation for 
casual love-affairs was well known. She had no sympathy with 
the extravagant, disorderly life led by such women, to whom 
the word family meant nothing. Moreover, Josephine had no 
money and was probably too old to bear children. The rest of 
the family were infuriated, partly because they had a very strongly- 
developed family feeling, and wanted no intruder into the circle, 
and partly because they saw their brother, to whom they looked 
to restore the family fortimes, about to saddle himself with the 
Beauhamais children. Lucien and Louis had seen Josephine 
in Paris, and to these youngsters she was an elderly woman, whose 
association with their brother they regarded as ri^culous. 

Ill 

The story, still frequently repeated, that Barras rewarded the 
man who married his discarded mistress by giving him the Italian 
co mm a n d, is, at first glance, so plausible, that it is worth dis- 
cussing. It is as picturesque as the plot of a sensational novel, 
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but an examination o£ the evidence leads to its rejection. Here 
you have an ambitious soldier -with a powerful friend. That 
friend is tired of his mistress, and suggests to the soldier that he 
should marry her, for the sake of his career. He will see that he 
is appointed to command in Italy. The soldier agrees, the friend 
goes to the lady and persuades her that this is the chance she has 
been waiting for. Marriage to a rising man will give her a settled 
position and an income and, as a wedding present, he, the friend, 
can guarantee the Italian command. The lady sees the advan- 
tages to her in such a step, and consents. The soldier gets his 
command, and the marriage takes place. Nothing could be 
neater, and nothing more in keeping with the character of Barras, 
Moreover, it is true that Barras did tell Josephine that if she 
married Bonaparte he would secure for him the post he wanted. 
Josephine repeated this to Bonaparte, who was, naturally, 
extremely angry, and told her, what was not true, that he needed no- 
body’s patronage. Further, both Bourrienne and Lucien said it was 
a marriage of ambition, and Barras tells us that it was he who sug- 
gested the appointment to the Directors, These are the materii^ 
for the story. They break down on two important points. 

First : military appointments were not the concern of Barras. 
It was Carnot who took charge of these matters. It was Carnot 
who had studied the scheme sent in by Bonaparte. And Carnot 
gives the direct lie to Barras, naming him, and explaining how, 
as soon as Bonaparte had begun to win victories, Barras en- 
couraged his friends to say that the credit for the appointment 
was his. La Revelli^re-L^peaux and Barras supported Carnot. 
Reubell had suggested Championnet, and Letoumeur, Bema- 
dotte, but they were overruled. La Revellifere relates that what 
decided the Directors was the confidence they had in Bonaparte’s 
plan of campaign. “ It has been said,” wrote La RevelUferc, 
“ that Bonaparte’s marriage with the widow Beauhamais was a 
condition of his obtaining the command. That is not so , . . 
I can affirm that the Directory was not influenced in its choice by 
Barras or by anybody else.” Neither Carnot nor La ReveUi^e 
were liars, but Barras made a practice of lying. The fact that 
Barras and Josephine both wanted the appointment for Bona- 
parte, and both intrigued to get it for him, cannot affect the plain 
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truth of the matter. Bonaparte was given the command on his 
merit, and for no other reason. 

Second : Bonaparte was passionately in love with Josephine, 
She obsessed him. The evidence for this is his behaviour and his 
love-letters. Josephine herself recognized that he was sincerely 
in love with her, and told Mme. de R^musat so. It was 
Josephine for whom the marriage was a marriage of ambition. 

IV 

On March 9th, seven days after Paris had been startled by 
the announcement that the command of the Army of Italy had 
been given to a comparatively untried youngster, the marriage 
took place. It was a civil marriage only, and the ceremony was 
performed in the office of the mayor of the second arrondissement^ 
now a room in the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas. Everything 
about the ceremony was grotesque and even comical. The hour 
was fixed for eight o’clock in the evening. The witnesses arrived 
on time, with Josephine : Calmelet and Tallien for her, and 
Barras and an aide-de-camp for Bonaparte. In the best tradition 
of French farce, Barras was passing on one of his mistresses, as 
he was later to pass on another (Tallien’s wife) to the financier 
Ouvrard. They waited for two hours, and the Mayor fell asleep. 
At ten o’clock Bonaparte, followed by a young Captain, Lemarois, 
burst into the room, woke the Mayor, and demanded to be married 
at once. The marriage certificate bore witness to the stupor of 
the newly-awakened Mayor. If he had still been asleep the 
document could not have been a more curious one. It recorded 
that Bonaparte was bom in Paris, and gallantly added eighteen 
months to his age. To meet him more than half-way, Josephine 
subtracted four years from her own age. Captain Lemarois 
became a Major for the occasion. It was soon over, and husband 
and wife left the building in the rue d’Antin in the carriage which, 
with two magnificant black horses, Barras had persuaded the 
Directory to transfer from the old royal stables at Versailles to 
Mme. de Beauhamais, But the farce was not over. That night, 
in the rue Chantereine, when the young husband approached 
his wife’s bed, he found that her poodle. Fortune, was before 
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him. Fortune bit the intruder in the leg. Later on, not \wthout 
a secret motive, Bonaparte advised his cook to procure a very 
large and fierce dog.' 

On March loth he had his last interview with the Directors, 
•and on March iith set out from the rue Chantereine with Junot 
on that long journey which was to take him into history. ** In 
two months,” he said to Marmont, “ we shall be either in Turin 
or back here in Paris.” 


V 

The military campaign of ’96 has been discussed and 
described at length a thousand times, and will be so discussed and 
described as long as men are interested in the splendour of human 
achievement ; but it is outside the scope of this book. What 
concerns us in the invasion and conquest of Italy is the political 
side of it. We are to see in it the beginning of that contest between 
Bonaparte and the Directory which is the undercurrent of all 
these years. The Directory flattered themselves that they had 
chosen a competent soldier, who would carry out their orders 
capably. What they wanted, apart from loot, was the spread of 
Jacobin ideas in the Italian States, the dethronement of the rulers 
of these States, and the establishment of a number of Republics, 
paying tribute to Paris, and governed by local Jacobins. There 
was nothing stat^manlike in their scheme. There was no 
question of allowing the nine principalities to absorb the new 
ideas slowly or of fostering friendship for the French Rq)ublic. 
Everything was to be done in a hurry, and by force rather than 
persuasion. The Republic was to show itself at its worst, because 
the Directors were pressed for money and for military victories. 
They had no idea of the true state of aflfiairs in Italy. They 
represented the people as waiting to rise against their rulers, and 

' According to Arnault, the cook took the advice. One day on the terrace 
at Montebello, Fortunfi ■was killed by the cook’s mastiS. Josephine bou^t 
another pet-dog. Bonaparte saw the cook trying to avoid him, and asked the reason. 
Ihe cook explained that after what his dog had done. ... 1 “ Have you stQl 
got him ? ” asked Bonaparte. “ Yes,” said the cook, “ but he never comes into 
the garden since Madame bought another.” Let him come here as often as he 
likes,” said Bonaparte, " Perhaps he’ll rid me of this other dog.”" Fortune h^ 
carried messages under his collar, for Josephine, when her children visited her in 
prison, during die Terror. 
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they miscalculated the strength of the Catholic religion as badly 
as Napoleon was to miscalculate it in Spain. The attitude of the 
priests in France should have prepared them for the hatred with 
which their Jacobin Republic was regarded in Italy. They paid 
too much attention to the intellectuals in the Italian cities and too 
little to the peasants in the Italian countryside. 

Bonaparte had other ideas. He had no intention of being a 
mere instrument of Jacobin shortsightedness. And it did not 
take him long to see the falsity of the Directory’s picture of hordes 
of peasants and workmen accepting a French conquest with 
tears of gratitude. One facet of his genius enabled him to choose 
Berthier as his Chief of StaJff ; another enabled him to see the 
true state of affairs in the jumbled principalities of Italy, and to 
act, almost from the start, against the wishes of the Directors. 
He consented to the policy of loot and tribute, but decided to 
work with the local sovereigns, the Kings and the Grand Dukes, 
and not against them. His amazing victories, won with unheard 
of rapidity, and the money he sent to Paris, at first distracted the 
attention of the Directors from the fact that he was not obeying 
their instructions, and by the time they began to grow imeasy he 
was in a position to speak to them with authority ; not as the hag- 
gard officer who set out, an unknown General grateful for a 
chance to win his spurs, but as the disturbing conqueror who was 
to frighten them so much when he returned to Paris. Had they 
been present at the famous scene in Nice when, on his arrival at 
the end of March, he summoned his four Divisional Generals., 
to his house, they might have realized what kind of man they 
had employca. The four he summoned were Mass6na, S6rurier, 
Augereau, and La Harpe. They were all tried soldiers and all 
far older than their new commander, for whose appointment 
they had nothing but contempt. When these four men, all of 
them tall and strongly-made, were shown into the room, they 
saw, at the end of it, the slight figure of their Commander. He 
was standing in a characteristic attitude, with his back to the 
hearth, well knowing what was in their minds. S6rurier, a sombre 
uninspired nobleman of the old school, was more than twice his 
age and he advanced disdainfully. Silent Mass6na and the 
Swiss La Harpe gazed with wonder at the unimpressive figure 
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before them. Augereau, the swashbuckler, must have had Hs 
usual ribald laughter in his heart when he saw the miserable little 
man under whom he was to serve. They halted in front of him, 
keeping their plumed hats on, as was customary. Bonaparte 
took off his own hat, and, as soon as they had followed suit, 
replaced it. As he did so, he mised his head, and they saw the 
direct glance of those astonishing eyes. Not one of them dared 
to replace his hat on his head. The incident can be made to 
seem trivial, but it is important. He did what he was to do so 
often with so many men in the years to come : he mastered them, 
won their respect and their admiration in a flash. He then told 
them what he intended to do, and what he expected them to do. 
They were too dumbfounded to utter a word, and when he had 
said what he had to say, he dismissed them.^ 

He had arrived at Nice on March 24th, to take charge of an 
embittered, undisciplined army, the victim not only of bad 
organization in the high command, but of a horde of unscrupulous 
contractors, agents, and middlemen, who amassed large fortunes 
at the expense of the troops. The men of this army of Italy 
were mostly southerners, and therefore little fitted for the long 
periods of inactivity, varied by inconclusive offensive operations, 
to which the unenterprising Sch6rer had submitted them. The 
heart had gone out of them, and they had begun to lose the self- 
respect which enables well-trained soldiers to support the dis- 
appointments and the injustices of the Service. They had the 
appearance of bandits, and were acquiring the habits of bandits, 
roaming the countryside in rags, in search of the food which the 
commissariat could not supply. They were waiting for a General 
who would be also an administrator, an organizer, to revive in 
them the enthusiasm and the valour which they had forgotten, 
but not lost ; for a man of genius who would turn bandits again 
into soldiers, and use to the full the splendid gifts of such leaders 
as Mass6na. The Generals realized that such a one had come to 
them, and on the day of his fimt review of the troops he won 
them over by the force of his character and by promising them 
not only glory, but food and full pockets. By April 2nd he had 
left Nice to effect the concentration of his units for the advance 
^ On leaving the room Maas^na said, “ The little rascal almost frightened me.” 
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through the Ligurian hills to Piedmont and the Lombard plain. 
He had fixed April loth as the day of his opening move. Little 
more than two weeks between bis arrival and the beginning of 
the immortal campaign 1 On April 12th Berthier was informing 
Massdna that they were about to make history. Nine days later 
after the victory of Mondovi, the Piedmontese asked for an 
armistice. On April 27th three envoys arrived from Turin to 
discuss the terms on behalf of the King of Sardinia, and the 
contest between Bonaparte and the Directors had begun. 

Had he carried out the wishes of the Directors, he would have 
driven the King of Sardinia from his throne and manufactured 
a Jacobin revolution in Piedmont, with the aid of the intellectuals 
of the towns and the worst elements of the populace. But Pied- 
mont wanted no revolution, and Bonaparte was not in the mood 
to waste time in debating the point with the Directors. He had 
seen the effect of victory on his troops and on the enemy, and he 
was eager to pursue his advantage, to turn on the Austrians and 
drive them out of Lombardy. He, therefore, had his terms ready, 
when the envoys arrived. They were told that they must give 
up, at once, Alessandria, Coni, Tortona, Valenza. It was a 
command to open the gates of Lombardy, and the envoys began 
to protest. Bonaparte, watch in hand, informed them that if 
they had not signed his terms by two o*clock in the morning, 
the French attack would continue. They signed. To Carnot 
Bonaparte wrote his military reasons for what he had done. To 
the Directors he sent various couriers to make known the full 
extent and significance of what he had so far achieved, and to lay 
before them the order of the day in which he resumed, for the 
troops, the details of the victories they had won. . Every 

one of you, when he comes home to Hs village, will want to be 
able to say : * I also was of the Army that conquered Italy,’ ” 

He was far too astute to take, as yet, a high hand with the 
Directors in his correspondence. What he hoped to make them 
realize was that if he had not carried out their instructions, it was 
for purely military reasons. And the purely military reasons for 
what he was doing were obviously sound, as his messengers to the 
Directory tirelessly endeavoured to show. But the Directors 
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•were far from satisfied. They were in a difficult position. Paris 
was intoxicated with the news from Italy, and the young General 
was getting all the praise. His letters to the Directors were 
models of respect, they were even, in the circ ums tances, modest 
and unassuming ; suggesting that to them belonged much of the 
glory won in Italy, and affirming that nothing could -malrp 
more unhappy than to give the impression of failing in his duty 
to them. He managed to insinuate that there seemed to be a 
misunderstanding, which he deplored. But the dilemma of the 
Directors was the imdeniable fact that the terms signed at Cerasco 
were Bonaparte’s terms, and that they did not correspond with 
the ideas which they had outlined to him in the Luxembourg 
before he set out for Italy. The letters were submissive, but the 
conduct was not. The letters were the letters of their General, 
who was still grateful for the chance that had been put in his way. 
But the conduct was the conduct of one who acted on his own 
authority. They began to be alarmed. Remembering the un- 
impressive officer they had interviewed, they began to take more 
notice of the stories that came to Paris from the Army ; parti- 
cularly of the universal conviction that there was no limit to what 
this man could do. Suddenly they began to wonder if he was not 
perhaps making a fool of them. But he had acted with such speed 
that he would soon be too popular to rebuke and too big to remove. 

Then came, in May, Lodi : a name that stands at the source 
of the Napoleonic epic. After Lodi they called him ** the little 
corporal,” and the men he had commanded offered him some- 
thing which was almost worship. At Lodi, also, as he himself 
has told, he became aware of his capacities.^ Ambition, which 
before had been a sullen fire in him, blaxed up. The Directors 
chose this moment to recall to him the instructions which he 
appeared to have forgotten. It was time to abandon his projected 
march into the Tirol and to carry out his orders. Carnot was 
reminding him that he was merely a General employed by the 
Government, at the very moment when, as he said afterwards, 
” I no longer saw myself as a mere General, but as a man destined 

^ Ce n'est que le soir de Lodi gtieje me. sms cm vn homnie supirieur^ et gue truest 
venue Vambition (Pex^cuter les grandes chases qui, jusque-la, occupirent ma pettsie 
comme un reve fantasHque. (Napoleon to Gouisaud). 
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to influence the fortunes of a people. I saw myself in history.” 
It must have been with exasperation that he realised that he 
must not drive the Directors too far, since they could break hirn . 
But patience was one of his qualities, and he disguised his anger. 
He knew that what the Directons wanted more than anything 
else was money. With the utmost disdain, like a man throwing 
a bone to a pack of dirty mongrels, he collected several millions 
from Ferdinand, the Duke of Parma, and more from the Duke of 
Modena, and sent them, with cases of valuable loot, to Paris. 
He explained that if he had dethroned the rulers of these little 
States to make revolutions, the Directors would not have got their 
money ; and, for the first time, he tried the weapon which he 
was to use at many a crisis in the days to come — ^the threat of 
lajdng down his command if they were dissatisfied with him. 

But while his letters remained, on the whole, respectfully 
submissive, his conduct was the very reverse. What would the 
men in the Luxembourg have said if they could have seen the 
triumphal entry into Milan, and heard him promising the muni- 
cipal authonties rreedom of worship and the maintenance of 
private property, and speaking of ** moderation,*’ in an address 
that might have come from the head of a Government rather 
than from a General ? What would they have thought of “ You 
shall be free men, and you shall be more certain of your liberty 
than are the French ? ” What would they not have feared, if 
they had heard him saying, “ There will always be rich and 
poor ” ? Was this the way to prepare a Jacobin insurrection ? 

We have a picture of him as he was at this period, after Lodi, 
from a man who was to have ample opportunity of observing him 
and talking to him during the coming days. Miot de Melito had 
been sent early in 1795 by the Committee of Public Safety to 
make a report on conditions in Tuscany. He was in Italy during 
the campaign of ’96 and very quickly came to the conclusion 
that the destinies of that country would be ordered not by the 
Directory, but by the young General. Hearing that Bonaparte, 
at the beg in ni n g of June, ’96, was on his way from Verona to 
Milan, he intercepted him at Brescia and had his first interview 
with him. Like others who had never seen Bonaparte, Miot had 
made an imposing image of the hero, to match the tales that were 
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already told of him. And, like so many others, he was surprised 
and disappointed at his first glimpse of the man. “ I saw,” he 
says, “ in the midst of numerous staff officers, a man of less than 
average height, and extraordinarily thin. His powdered hair, 
cut in a peculiar manner, in a straight line below his ears, fell 
to his shoulders. His coat, buttoned all the way up, was edged 
with a very thin line of gold embroidery. There was a tricolour 
plume in his hat. At the first glance his face did not appear to 
me to be handsome, but the features were sharply defined, the eye 
was alert and enquiring, the gestures vivacious and even brusque 
— ^revealing ardour. The brow, broad and thoughtful, was the 
brow of a thinker.” They talked of Italy, and Miot noticed that 
Bonaparte’s French was incorrect.^ He continually used the word 
ammstie for armistice. But what struck Miot most was that he 
made no attempt to disguise his opinion of the Directory. At the 
end of the interview Miot saw him giving orders to Murat and 
Lannes and Berthier and Junot, and noted that in this Army 
there was none of the free-an-easy informality which the extreme 
Republicans favoured. Bonaparte had already established a 
distance between himself and his commanders, whose attitude 
was one, not of comradeship, but of respect and admiration. 

The Directors were becoming more and more alarmed. Sin(» 
the threat of resignation, called forth by a suggestion that Bona- 
parte and Kellermann should share the command in Italy, they had 
detected a tone of growing independence in the letters from their 
General. And he soon learnt that, just as he had to affect a certain 
acquiescence, they now thought themselves bound to flatter him 
and keep him in a good temper. Every time they called him to 
heel, he pretended to give way to them. Every time they read 
between the lines his exasperation, they pretended that they were 
satisfied with him. But he was bound to win in the end, because 
they knew that as his popularity increased, theirs, what little of it 
there had ever been, decreased. It was he who grew more sure 
of himself, and they who grew less sure of themselves. But, for 
a time, the comedy had to go on. They had to speak as though 
they could command, and he had to reply as though he dared 

^ Mfiaeval gives several instances of Napoleon’s bad Frencb. He would 
write " Erivn que ” for “ Afin que,’* " Etrfanterie ” for “ Infanterie” and so on. 
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not disobey. They continued to preach the necessity for revolution 
all over Italy, while he prepared his system of alliances, to merge 
gradually into subject States. They dreamed of the sack of Rome 
and the dethronement of the Pope. He intended to use the Pope, 
to restore internal peace, not only in Italy, but in France. And 
he could claim that his plan was based on the reality of what he 
had seen in Italy — ^the power of the Church and the deep attach- 
ment of the people to their religion. 

As the summer of *96 wore away, the situation between Bona- 
parte and the Government worsened. His popularity and his 
prestige increased, until the Directors became thoroughly frightened. 
It was perfectly obvious to them now that he was using Ae authority 
which his victories gave him to carry out his own policy in Italy, 
and that his policy was entirely different from theirs. It was also 
obvious that he was far too clever for them. There was still nothmg 
in his letters to show that he was defying them. On the contrary, 
he seemed to be so anxious to please them that he would rather 
resign his command than tolerate the idea that they were not 
satisfied with his conduct of affairs. The Italian principalities 
were being reorganized more on Fenillant than on Jacobin lines ; 
even when the Government was Republican, it was a clerical and 
conservative Republicanism. Large sums of money and works 
of art continued to come in, but it began to look as though that 
were Bonaparte’s way of paying for his independence.^ Yet, 
though both Bonaparte and the Directors knew that a battle of 
wits was in progress, the official correspondence remained as 
pompous as ever ; as pompous as when, in May, the loot of Italian 
treasures was described as though the Italian cities ought to be 
honoured to be allowed to supply French museums with their 
choicest exhibits, in order to repair the ravages of Vandalism ” 
during the preceding years of the Revolution. But vrith every 
victory the Directors became more uneasy. And the defeats 
of Wurmser, culminating in the triumph of Arcole in November, 
revealed to them the unassailable position their artillery officer 
had won for himself. In Paris, crowds gathered outside the shops 

^ As early as May 7th, ’96, the Directory had requested Bonaparte to appoint 
artists to choose the best pictures. “ The Directory is convinced Siat you, citizen 
General, regard the glories of the 6ne arts as a part of the glory of the Army under 
your command,*' (Debidour— HeeueiT das Actesdu Directoire Exiciitie^ vol. II, p. 333). 
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where the story of his personal exploits was told in sketches and 
engravings. The royalists might still call him “ Vend^miaire;” 
but that only endeared him all the more to the common people. 
They had begun to see in him the soldier who would bring back 
peace. They drank his health in the workmen’s caffe, they sang 
songs about him. It is no wonder that, after Arcole, the Directors 
informed him of their wishes in the matter of Rome, instead of 
sending him their orders. 

Note. — ^The instructions handed to Bonaparte by the Directory, when 
he set out for Italy, were military and political. TTiose concerned with 
the military operations have recentiy been the subject of an interesting 
dispute. In 1936 the Italian historian, Signor Gugliehno Ferrero, published 
in Paris a book about the Italian campaign of ’96 and ’97, which was 
designed to prove that the credit for that campaign belongs to the Directory, 
whose detailed instructions Bonaparte carried out with success. There 
followed in the Echo de Paris a debate between the Italian historian and 
M. Louis Madelin. Signor Ferrero was forced to admit that the instructions 
handed to Bonaparte followed very closely a memorandum whidx the Direc- 
tors had received eight months before. That memorandum was not signed. 
Why should it be attributed to Bonaparte ? The reply was that the memo- 
randum was in the hand of Junot, Bonaparte’s aide-de-camp, and that 
Pontfeoulant, who knew all the circumstances, always attributed it to 
Bonaparte. Furthermore another historian, M. Georges Girard, had 
discovered and published (in the Figaro') another memorandum dealing 
with the same subject, and in Bonaparte’s hand. But Signor Ferrero would 
not be convinced. So M. Girard returned to the attadk. After a great deal 
of research, aided by M. Jean Hanoteau, he discovered that the first memo- 
randum, which Pont^coulant said had been written by Bonaparte himseOf, 
iu his presence, had disappeared &om the archives. It fell into the hands 
of a Pole in 1822, and was published in facsimile, in 1929, in a collection of 
Napoleonic noanuscripts. The handwriting, according to Pontfeoulant, 
had been almost illegible — which explains the copy made by Junot. This 
discovery proved conclusively that the Directory’s instructions were Bona- 
parte’s own plans for the campaign. To clinch the matter, a military 
writer in the Retme Militaire GSnirale, taking the campaign point by point, 
refuted all the assertions made by Signor Ferrero, and summed up in i^pree- 
ment with Mm. Madelin and Girard. (1 take this accovint of the controversy 
from M. Madelin’s L’ Ascension de Bonaparte, Vol. II of the Histoire ^ 
Consulat et de L’Empire : Hachette, 1937 ; page 359 et seq., note II.) 

General Pierron’s theory that Bonaparte had studied the Italian cam- 
paigns of Maillebois in 1745-6, and Bourcet’s Prindpes de la Guerre de 
Montagnes, is discussed in Spenser Wilkinson’s The French Army Before 
Napoleon, a collection of lectures published by the Clarendon Press in 1915* 
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The ElecUons of 1797 ; Leoben 
I 

Those who have criticized Bonaparte’s offer of plunder to his 
Army of Italy in ’96 have been reminded that the plunder was 
very necessary at that moment, both for the Government and for 
the starving men. But his troops were veterans and were hardened 
to the rigours of campaigning, and they were no worse clothed or 
fed than the ragged recruits to whom Saint-Just said : “ You lack 
everything, but what matter, so that men call you the first nation 
of the world ? ” That springtime of the Revolution had passed 
and, with it, the fanaticism of the young visionaries. 

When the millions began to arrive from Italy, the Directors 
delightedly pointed out to each other how much more effective 
than forced loans or issues of paper money is a properly conducted 
military campaign. In their first excitement they foresaw endless 
riches. Their imagination was touched. They wrote to their 
General to suggest an operation against the Holy House of Loreto, 
and the acquisition of “ the immense treasure which superstition 
has been amassing for fifteen hundred years.” They had heard 
it was valued at ten million livres, and they added : You would 
be carrying out an admirable financial operation, which would hurt 
only a few monks.” But it was not long before the Directors had 
to admit to themselves that it was the glory, and not the spoil, 
which was beginning to wake the people from their lethargy. 
The imagmation of the people was kindled by the victories, not 
by the cases of masterpieces for the museums and the Generals’ 
houses, and still less by the money for the Directors. The tale 
of the bridge of Lodi was being repeated in cafds and at street- 
comers. The legend had begun. In hearts no longer sombre 
with despair the perilous poetry of which Bdranger, long years 
later, became the authentic voice, had taken root. And the 
Directors saw the danger, “ They had thought,” says Madelin, 
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“ to have released a falcon, which would return to them. But 
they had released an eagle.*’ 

However earnestly the Directory tried to associate itself with 
the Italian victories, however desperately it strove to attract to 
itself some of the enthusiasm of the people, it failed dismally. 
Its unpopularity went on increasing. By the end of the year, it 
was evident that the elections of *97 would provide unpleasant 
surprises. The movement of reaction was gathering impetus, and 
in their fear the Directors behaved in their customary fashion. 
First they arrested a group of the followers of Babeuf, who had 
attempted to seize the camp of Grenelle. Then they discovered a 
Royalist plot, and arrested a few agents. Meanwhile, the Councils 
benefited by the alarm of the Directors, and opened a campaign 
against them with a demand for the repeal of the proscriptive laws 
against the priests. 

When the results of the elections were known, they were a 
more bitter blow than the Government had anticipated. To beg^ 
with, out of the 216 deputies forced on the electors a year ago, 
21 1 were now rejected. All over the country the people had voted 
for the man who was likely to restore full religion. There was 
nothing else they cared to concern themselves with. So that what 
looked like an outburst of royalism was nothing of the sort. But, 
at the same time, royalists were elected — even Tronchet and de 
S6ze, the Counsel of Louis XVI, and Fleuriau, a Minister of 
Louis XVI, and Pichegm, who was suspected of royalism. There 
was a pronounced swing to the right, and even quite moderate 
men, who had been connected with the more infamous events of 
the Revolution, were kept out. The royalists themselves were 
staggered at the results, and some even feared that they would be 
made a pretest for unconstitutional action by the Grovemment. 
But on closer examination it becomes clear that in the new Govern- 
ment there would be no clear majority for any policy, nor even 
any broad imited tendency. As before, the only deputies who 
rerily knew their own minds were those who, through every crisis, 
had held firm to power, and now once more found themselves 
safe for a further period ; our old friends the regicides, the Jacobins, 
the men of Thennidor whose heads were still in danger. These 
were far from content. They had hoped that the victories in 
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Italy, and the possibility of peace, so longed for by the people, 
would have made them more popular. They were greatly mis- 
taken. 

The fears of the royalists were not unfoimded. Reubell 
proposed to his four colleagues that the Chambers should pronounce ’ 
the elections invalid and that a new group should be elected, who 
would be compelled to take an oath of hatred against royalists 
and anarchists. Even in their perplexity, the other four were not 
prepared to accept such a preposterous idea. Furthermore, they 
were soon encouraged to take heart by one evident result of the 
elections. Against what looked so like a royalist triumph, the 
various shades of revolutionary opinion — ^that is, those who were 
honest lovers of the Republic and those who had an interest in 
maintaining it — ^presently tended to merge. Even the Directors 
found themselves supported by the writers and scientists and 
philosophers of the Institute, who dreaded a Catholic revival, and 
by Mme. de Stael and her Club Constitutionnel, who dreaded 
the return of the Bourbons. But it was soon clear that they would 
have trouble with the two Chambers. At the very jfirst meeting 
of the Ancients and the Five Hundred, on May zist, *97, the 
moderate Barbd-Marbois was elected President of the Ancients 
and Pichegru President of the Five Hundred. To the further 
consternation of the Directors, their new colleague, in place of 
Letoumeur, was Barthdlemy, a man of little importance in himself, 
but well-known as a Marquis of the old regime. He was elected 
instead of a nominee of Carnot, the regicide Cochon, One week 
later the Councils opened their attack. They demanded an 
enquiry into the financial situation, and showed themselves partic- 
ularly determined to find out to what uses the money sent by Bona- 
parte had been put.’ They followed this up by proposing the 
establishment of religious freedom. The result was to draw 
still more closely together the various parties attached, by interest 
or principle, to the Revolution. These rallied to the three 
Directors, La Revellifere, Barras, and Reubell. At last there was 
a debate of the first importance in which the masses of the people 
had an interest. 
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II 

The big part which the religious quarrel was to play in preparing 
the conspiracy of Fructidor became clear when Camille Jordan 
presented in the Five Hundred his report on the religious question. 
The report made four proposals : 

1. Liberty of the Catholics in every parish to choose their 
priest. 

2 . Liberty of the priest to carry out his duties without being 
subjected to any oath. 

3. Liberty to ring the bells of the Churches. 

4. Liberty for every religious body to have its own cemeteries. 

As soon as these propositions were known, the people, without 
waiting for any debate in the Council, opened the Churches, 
rang the beUs, and welcomed the non-juring priests who came out 
of Hding. Jordan’s report infuriated the Jacobins, and the sub- 
sequent debate on it proved how deeply men felt on this religious 
question and what a fierce conflict there was between Catholics 
and anti-Catholics. The anti-Catholics insisted that the return 
of the Faith would mean the end of the Republic, as though a 
Republic must, of its nature* be atheistic, or, at best, vaguely 
deistic. But the opposition of those who had no active dialilrft 
of the Catholic religion was founded on the fear that its restoration 
would open the way for the return of the Monarchy. They knew 
that the influence of the priests would be against the Revolution. 
And they had another weapon to use. The re-establishment of 
religion would mean that the present owneqj of Church property 
would have to surrender it. But, in spite a ferocious campaign 
m the Jacobin papers, the propositions were voted in the Five 
Hundred, and with some slight alterations were sent to the Senate 
to be ratified and made law. The proscriptive decrees against 
religion were thus removed. 

In both Chambers there was now a majority of moderate men. 
They differed as to the kind of Government they wanted, some 
favouring a Republic, others a form of Monarchy, but on one 
point they were sufficiently agreed to act together as a majority. 
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They had been elected, for the most part, by the people of the 
countryside, with a mandate to restore religion, and to put an end 
to persecution, and the effect of Jordan’s report showed that at 
last, as I have said, there was a debate in which the people would be 
interested, a debate which concerned the realities of their Uves. ' 
But if the religious debate roused the people, it roused also the 
Jacobins, and rallied to them all who feared that they might lose by 
any serious attempt to treat the Ca^oUcs justly. Barras and 
Reubell were swift to seize the religious revival as a pretext for 
putting an end to the movement of reaction. They knew by now 
that they could coimt on the support of the Army. General 
Jourdon had made one of the most violent speeches against the 
restoration of worship and the return of the priests. But Barras 
and Ruebell now had Carnot against them. He had always loathed 
the extremists, and was too honest to support an unconstitutional 
act to save himself ; still less to save colleagues for whom he had so 
little respect. Barth^emy would certainly be against them. And 
La Revelli^e was no friend to them. It was therefore an awkward 
moment for them. But the excitement aroused by the religious 
question was a piece of luck which they did not deserve. La 
l^vellifere was a man of principle. It was not any sympathy 
with the illegality contemplated by his two colleagues which brought 
him into their camp. It was his hatred of the Catholic religion. 
He hesitated, since he did not at all like what he was doing, but 
the streak of fanaticism in his character drove him to a decision 
which he regretted. He said afterwards that it was he who was 
really responsible for Fructidor, and it was certainly his support 
which, by giving the extremists a majority in the Directory, gave 
them the confidence they needed. They could also be sure of 
four of the six Ministers, who were Jacobins. But Barras, who 
was the ringleader, had to make quite certain of success. Too 
much was at stake for him. After each crisis which he and his 
friends survived, they found themselves more unpopular, and it 
had become a question of how long they could go on pla3dng this 
game, while France disintegrated. The crisis which they now 
faced was the most serious they had had to meet. If they failed, 
they were finished. If they succeeded, it would be by encouraging 
the more violent of their supporters, to whom they would once 
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more be indebted. Then, in the usual attempt to keep their 
balance, they would have to act against the very extremists to 
whom they owed their political salvation. In the old days Barras 
and his agents could have called up the mobs to help them. But 
the men who might have formed a mob were now too indifferent 
to respond to the rhetoric of the streets. They had no interest 
in saving any faction. Therefore the only hope was the Army, 
and it was a strong hope. 

Neither side was well enough informed of the strength of the 
other to risk a direct challenge. But the royalists and the moderates 
began a tentative attack by demanding the dismissal of the four 
Jacobin Ministera. The reply of the Directors was to dismiss 
Cochon and Bdn^ech, the two Ministers who were in sympathy 
with the Right. And these two Ministers happened to be in key 
positions, the one at the Ministry of Police, the other at the Ministry 
of the Interior. From that moment it was evident that Barras 
and Reubell were in command at the Luxembourg. 


Ill 

The lack of agreement between the Directors and Bonaparte 
became serious at the very moment when the victorious general 
was powerful enough and popular enough to follow his own 
policy rather than theirs. After Lodi the Directors began to 
wonder whether their servant was not showing too many signs of 
independence. There was a hardening tone in his correspondence 
with them. After Arcole, their alarm grew. Though he could 
still make his manner one of deference, and could appear to be 
ready to obey their instructions, they noticed that he did not 
really obey them. They found themselves induced, by a far 
abler intriguer, to give their consent to administrative arrange- 
ments already put into execution against their will, and even to 
agreements concluded against their orders, Bonaparte^s reply to 
their scheme for treating Italy as a mere lump of conquered territory, 
destined to pay tribute to the bankrupt Government of France, 
was to encourage the organization of small Republics. When 
they raised objections, he replied that they should give him their 
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confidence, since he, being on the spot, was the best judge of what 
ought to be done. But, well knowing how this language would 
sound in the Luxembourg, he developed his habit of threatening 
to o6Fer his resignation if the Directors were dissatisfied with him. 
He was not going to give them the chance of accusing him of 
inordinate personal ambition. It was a safe move, since both he 
and they knew that it was too late not to take him at his word. 
He was indispensable to the Government, and he was rapidly 
becoming the idol of the people. Nor was he above dropping a 
hint of possible blackmail, as a warning to them. He rubbed into 
them the gigantic sums of money which had been sent to them from 
Itdy, and the further gigantic sums which might be sent, and spoke 
vaguely of disorder at the Treasury. It was as good as warning 
th^ that if he wanted to, he could tell a startling tale. The 
Directors, who had the best of reasons for knowing that any 
enquiry into the financial situation might be very awkward for 
them, had no course but to pretend to give him a free hand in 
Italy. At the same time they decided that the hour had come to 
open peace discussions, before Bonaparte could win any more 
victories, and become even more popular. But they did not 
intend that the negotiations ^ould be in the hands of Bonaparte, 
partly because there was a great gulf between his ideas and theirs^ 
partly because a successful peace, negotiated by him, would set 
the seal on his fame. 

Carnot had under his hand a thirty-year old General in whom 
he put great trust. He was an intelligent soldier of Irish descent, 
named Clarke, rather given to hero-worship, and determined to 
make a brilliant career for himself. He was now given his chance. 
He was to proce^ to Tienna to negotiate a Treaty, paying Bona- 
parte a formal visit on his way. It can be imagined that such a 
ss’sr at once the great opportunity which had come way. 
As envoy of the Directors he would have the amusing of 
putti^ in his place the twenty-seven-year-old soldier who was 
causing so much discussion in Paris. He found Bonaparte at 
Milan, and, like so many others, was immediately disarmed. 
Here was the right kind of hero to worship, and Clarke saw at 
once ^t, for a man of ambition, there could be no hesitation in 
choosmg between him and the Directors. He chose Bonaparte, 
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who convinced him that the moment for peace had not arrived. 
Austria was not so completely beaten as to consider terms — a. 
fact which was proved by the refusal of the Chancellor, Thugut, 
to give Clarke a passport, and by the orders given to the old 
Marshal Alvinzi to march through Tirol to Mantua with 80,000 
men, to relieve Wurmser there, and to throw the French out of 
Northern Italy. Bonaparte had not only won over Clarke, but 
had also spoilt the game of the Directory, which was to surrender 
Lombardy to Austria. To complete the discomfiture of the men 
in the Luxembourg, they received a letter from Clarke w'hich 
disclosed, in no uncertain manner, the extent to which Bonaparte 
had dazzled him. “ All the little tricks of intrigue fail — ^he sees 
through them at once.” On the morrow of Rivoli, when the 
alarm of the Directors was becoming panic, their desire for peace 
negotiations was transmitted to Bonaparte through Clarke. 

At the same time the question of the Papacy arose, to show 
that there was another important matter on which the Directors 
and their General held very different views. Not realizing that 
they were dealing with a statesman, they expected him to march 
on Rome and finish with the Catholic religion. This time they 
issued no order, they expressed a wish. Bonaparte, who intended 
to use the Catholics in his scheme of unification for France, and 
may already have conceived the idea of the Concordat, had no 
intention of spoiling his plans. He began to march towards 
Rome, knowing that the Pope would send out emissaries. At 
Tolentino he offered his terms, which included a tribute of thirty 
millions — ^the price he paid to the Directors for his disobedience. 
To console them further for his refusal to drive the Pope from 
Rome, he told them that the old machine “ will break down 
of its own accord.” He was far too intelligent to bdieve that. 

The Archduke Charles determined to make one more attempt 
to defeat Bonaparte, by crossing the Piave and turning the right 
flank of the French roimd Vicenza. He was completely out- 
manoeuvred, and the French armies swept forward into Austria. 
At Judenburg an armistice was signed. Shortly afterwards two 
Austrian plenipotentiaries, Beauregard and Merveldt, arrived at 
the Castle of Leoben, where Bonaparte had established his head- 
quarters, to discuss the preliminaries of a treaty of peace. Once 
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more the General and the Directors were at cross purposes. 
They expected him to march on Vienna, and they were now less 
anxious than he was to conclude a treaty at once. Their eyes 
were on the Rhine and their hopes on Hoche and Moreau. If 
they could conclude a victorious campaign by advancing on 
Vienna, the Directory might use them as a counterweight to 
Bonaparte, and might even succeed in conducting the subsequent 
negotiations themselves. As to the actual negotiations, while the 
Directory was willing to give up Lombardy and some of the 
smaller Republics, in order to get the left bank of the Rhine, 
Bonaparte would refuse, at any price, to surrender any Italian 
territory. The point of view of the Directors seemed the more 
reasonable one, since it was well known that the Emperor could 
only be persuaded to give up the left bank and the Low Countries 
by receiving as compensation certain Italian territories. But 
Bonaparte bad his own ideas. 

On April 14th, 1797, the Austrian plenipotentiaries were 
joined at Leoben by Gallo, a Neapolitan with some reputation as a 
subtle diplomat. Thugut’s instructions were that the left bank 
of the Rhine must be retained by the Empire, even if that meant 
gmng up Lombardy and the Low Countries. But in this case 
Austria must be compensated with Italian territory — ^possibly 
Venice, Before these instructions arrived Bonaparte had set to 
work, in a manner that clearly showed the Emperor’s envoys 
that they were dealing with one who had very strong ideas on 
the dignity and prestige of the Republic. The Emperor regarded 
Bonaparte as a usurper, and the Republic as a temporary Govern- 
ment which need not be officially recognized. Bonaparte assured 
the envoys that whether Austria recognized the Republic or not 
was their concern, and of no importance to France. But ** the 
Republic k in Europe what the new-risen sun is on the horizon,” 
and if there were people who didn’t want to see it, so much the 
worse for them. 

The negotiations were over in twenty-four hours. Austria 
had accepted vague provisions. She was to lose the Low Countries, 
but there would be compensation later, when peace was signed. 
There was no claim to the left bank of the Rhine, and the French 
would evacuate the possessions of the Emperor, except for the 
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Belgian provinces. But Austria also accepted certain secret 
provisions which showed the proceedings in a clearer light. 
France was to keep Lombardy and Modena. Austria was to get 
considerable Venetian territory, and France the rest. When 
the envoys pointed out that Venice was not Bonaparte’s to give 
away, he drew their attention to the Partition of Poland and assured 
them that it would be easy for him to find a pretext for attacking 
Venice. What Bonaparte wanted was to settle the preliminaries 
quickly, so that he could then turn his attention to his other tasks — 
the organization of his Italian conquests and the study of con- 
ditions in France as they affected his future. Nothing was 
further from his mind than an abandonment of the claim to the 
left bank of the Rhine. And the affair of Leoben is an example 
of his two methods. He knew how to act with astonishing speed, 
but he also knew how to be patient. When Clarke arrived on 
April 20th, to take part in the negotiations, he found a fait 
accompli. To the Directors he wrote that there was an obvious 
difference between the ideas of the Directors and those of Bona- 
parte, but “ A new Alexander has settled matters, with the in- 
tention of serving the Republic to the best of his ability.” Clarke 
was a useful conquest for Bonaparte. 

It was by now quite obvious to the Directors that Bonaparte 
cared nothing for tJieir ordera or their opinions. The news of 
Leoben enraged them, and their Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Delacroix. To make matters worse, Bonaparte did not bother 
to make out a case for what he had done, or to persuade them 
to agree with him. He contented himself with the old threat of 
resignation, and spoke of returning to civil life. By now they 
had a very good idea of what the return to civil life of sudi a man 
really meant. They were being manoeuvred into the position, 
in the eyes of the public, of rulers who refused to make use of 
the Ttalian victories to bring peace to the weary country. In the 
circumstances, and to the harassed Directors the same circum- 
stances seemed to recur over and over again, there was not hi n g 
they could do but approve what had occurred at Leoben, and to 
confirm him in the position which he had chosen for himself as 
France’s official representative wherever he happened to be. 
And at that moment came news of the massacre of the French 
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troops in the Venetian town of Verona, an event which put Venice 
and her territories at the mercy of the French, and enabled Bona- 
parte to assure the disgruntled Directors that they would soon 
see that the provisions of Leoben had given no true idea of what 
might be expected when peace came to be signed. Venice, he 
said, would pay Austria for the Rhine. Lombardy, Modena, 
and the rest would be retained, as well as the Belgian provinces. 
After Leoben the Austrian envoys had appeared satisfied, but 
that was because they had not penetrated Bonaparte s mind as 
he had penetrated Thugut’s and the Emperor’s. The outbreak 
Vfrona served Bonaparte’s purpose. Austria had not expected 
to acquire Venice so e^y. 


IV 

Marmont in his Memoirs describes Bonaparte during the 
Italian campaign, surrounded by his yoimg Generals. These 
were the days when they were like a happy family. Renown and 
honour and riches had not yet warped their characters, or sown 
the seeds of envy and jealousy. In public, Bonaparte spoke 
and acted as the master of them all, and all were content to obey 
him. But in private, he was their companion, and his jests had 
not that hittemcae which they acquired later on. Contrary to 
the popular report, he slept a great deal, but when he had to call 
on his extraordinary powers of endurance, he never allowed 
sleep to interfere with his work- On these occasions he could 
snatch a few moments for sleep anywhere or at any time. Aucune 
pimhn hesse ne trowfcdt accis dans nos emtrs, writes Marmont as 
he recalls the friendships of that time of youth and hope. And 
very often in later years he must have looked back with infinite 
regret, remembering his black treachery. Nearly forty years 
later, when the Emperor was long dead, he wandered unhappily 
over the battlefields of Lodi and Arcole, dreaming of the great 
days. He died in Venice in 1852, a lonely exile, and the last of 
all the Marshals of Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Bonaparte at Montebello 

At the end of April, 1797, after the negotations at Leoben, Bona- 
parte established his headquarters in the castle of the Marchese 
Givelli at Montebello, outside Milan. But those who visited 
him there in the spring and summer of that year noticed that it 
was more like a royal palace, with a court in attendance, than a 
military headquarters. Bonaparte himself had no taste for 
luxury and splendour, but he knew the value of these things, and 
was well aware that his fame now called for the conventional 
background of a conqueror and a lawgiver. The moment had 
come for the unkempt, ill-dressed soldier to put on an air of 
majesty, and it was here at Montebello that he rehearsed for the 
first time the part of sovereign which he was to play later. Polish 
legionaries guarded the castle and its approaches. Nobody 
could expect to dine at his table without a special invitation or, 
one might say, command. He even revived the royal custom of 
eating in public. Inhabitants of the district were admitted to 
the hall where he dined, and to one or other of the gaping peasants 
or shopkeepers he would address a gracious word as calmly as 
though he had been brought up to live in this fashion. There 
were banquets, festivities, pleasure parties to places of interest 
or beauty. Surrounded by his family and his young Generals, 
and always ready to receive the distinguished men and women 
who came to see the hero of whom everybody was talking, Bona- 
parte had abandoned that dark look of earlier days, and was 
prepared to be gay and entertaining— though always markup 
the distance between himself and the members of his Court. 
The comments of some such rough soldier as Augereau on the 
life at Montebello would have been worth hearing. And there 
was a girl there who must have smiled to think that four short 
years ago she and her sister Elisa had run wild in the countryside 
round le Bausset. Her name was Paulette, and she was a renowned 
robber of orchards. After Thermidor the family was living in 
Marseilles, in conditions of poverty. The mother, with the help 
of a third daughter, Caroline, managed to scrape together enough 
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for food and lod^ng. Thither Barras sent Stanislas Frdron, and 
he and Paulette fell in love. He was forty, she sixteen. It was the 
familiar story of a schoolgirl infatuation and the rake’s last hope of 
settling down. During the Italian campaign Bonaparte, the brother 
of the wild girl, was receiving letters from Frdron, begging him to 
persuade his mother to consent to the match, and from Paulette, 
vowing she would never love another. But times were changed.^ 
Paulette had now become, at her brother’s request, Pauline, and 
this future Princess was to marry General Leclerc in the chapel at 
Montebello.* Her sister, Elisa, was already Mme. Bacchiocci. 

Rank and wealth, beauty and intelligence crowded the rooms 
of the castle. Scientists came to discuss their theories with him and 
listened in amazement to his debates with Monge and Berthollet. 
Writers brought him their works, poets dedicated their odes to him, 
artists and composers debated his ideas on painting and music. 
He had to listen to speeches filled with grotesque adulation, and to 
receive presents for himself and for Josephine. He was accessible 
to all, and to all he exhibited his charm, his intelligence, and his 
youthful gaiety. But, in the midst of the dancing and the music, 
the laughter and the revels, this young man of twenty-seven, of 
whom all Europe was talking, remembered that he had work to 
do, and he would shut himself up for days and nights on end, to 
solve the problems which confronted him. The three principal 
questions which engaged him during this spring and summer were 
the futiue of Italy, the peace negotiations with Austria, and the 
state of aiOFairs in France, as it affected his plans. 

First, Italy. He had no illumons about this shapeless mass 
of Kingdoms, principalities, and duchies. Neither the en- 
thusiastic welcome given to the French troops, nor the rhapsodies 
of the intellectuals had deceived him into thinking that his con- 
quest could be followed immediately by imification. Nobody 
could appreciate better than he the poetry of the idea of liberation, 
or the exalted sentiments of those Italians whose ima gination 

* In his msmoirs Maimont says that Bonaparte offered him Pauline for his 
wife, duiiiig the interlude at Montebello. This is not true. Leclerc, when sent 
to announce the results of Leoben to ffie Directory, told Arnault ffiat he was 
betrothed to Pauline. 

* In January *96 Bonaparte was writing to Joseph that there was no objection 
to Paillette marrying Friron, if Fr6ron had a great deal of money. By May ’g6 
there was plenty of objection, and Bonaparte would not hear of the match. 
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had been kindled by the new ideas brought by the Republican 
armies. But whatever vision he had of the future Kingdom of 
Italy, he was called, at the moment, to be a statesman, and to 
look at what was before him with the eyes of a realist. That 
penetrating eye had told him that the peasants did not really care 
very much who governed them, and that they were not people 
who would take kindly to any sudden changes, even though they 
could be persuaded that those changes would be in their favour 
and to their interest. His task, for the present, was cautiously 
to guide and inspire the complicated tangle of Republics, pro- 
tectorates, and federations which he had set up ; to prepare 
them slowly for their fusion, one day, into a Kingdom, with one 
code of laws. Meanwhile, their local customs and traditions 
must be interfered with as little as possible. They must not be 
frightened or hustled. He had nothing but contempt for the 
puerilities of the Directors, who imagined that medieval states 
could be transformed by force into tempestuous Jacobin Republics. 

His own aim, like theirs, was conquest ; but the conquest 
was to come by easy stages, in the Roman manner, so that, 
in the end it would be an incorporation into his European scheme. 
His policy was to do as little violence as possible to existing in- 
stitutions or governments, but to show the local rulers and their 
subjects what exactly these news ideas were which they were 
being offered. Instead of setting up in the territories he had 
conquered unpopular governments which would depend on the 
presence of French troops, he offered treaties. Instead of en- 
couraging the extremists, who were ready and eager to over- 
throw all existing authority, he worked with the level-headed, 
conservative elements. For he was determined to make clear 
in the eyes of the world that there was nothing to fear and every- 
thing to hope from the acceptance of what France had to offer, 
and that the popular idea of the Revolution as a destructive force 
was not his idea of it. He made it his business to undo the mis- 
chief which the Jacobins had done, and to present the Revolution 
as a work of construction, so that men would remember tibe 
ideas of *89, and come to regard the subsequent civil strife and 
bloodshed as due to special circumstances at an ^ceptional 
moment, and not as the necessary machinery of change. Here 
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at Montebello he knew what it was he intended to do, and he set 
to \\ork to do it as though he were already the ruler of France. 

Secondly, the question of peace with Austria. In this matter, 
also, he acted as his own master. He had, first, to persuade Gallo 
and Mervcldt, the Austrian envo3rs, that he had no more use for 
the phrase “ the integrity of the Empire ” ; in other words, that 
he intended to have the Rhine. Furthermore, the envoys knew 
that if the Directors would willingly give up all the Italian con- 
quests to get the left bank of the Rhine, Bonaparte had very 
different ideas. Another dream was taking shape in his in- 
cessantly active mind. He would hand over Venice to Austria, 
but would keep a valuable portion of Venetian territory. His eye 
was on Corfu and the island, and, beyond these, the Orient. 

Thirdly, there was France to watch. And this was his most 
important problem, because, all his other schemes depended on 
his choosing the right moment to assume power in Paris. He 
was kept well-informed of the situation during this summer of 
1797, both by his own agents and by correspondents of all parties, 
He knew that the reports of those who returned to Paris after 
seeing him at Montebello were raising expectations of some 
stroke which mi^t end the misrule of the Directory, for he was 
growing less and less discreet in his conversation as it became 
more and more evident that the Directors were afraid of him, 
and that they could not conceal from themselves the extent of 
his popularity. Miot de Melito had come to Montebello, and 
had many conversations with Bonaparte, ah of which showed that 
the ideas he had expressed in a rather more guarded manner after 
his first victories, had developed considerably. One day, in the 
gardens at MontebeUo, walking with Miot and the Milanese noble- 
man, Melri, who afterwards became Vice-President of the Italian 
Republic, Bonaparte revealed freely what was in his mind. The con- 
versation become justly famous, for it explains why he did not 
follow the advice of friends and admirers who wanted him to make 
his bid for power at once. Miot marks this occasion as the one on 
which Bonaparte threw ofif his mask more completely than in any of 
his previous talks. From the description of what occurred it would 
seem that ** conversation ** is the wrong word. It was more an 
address, which lasted two hours, and it seemed to Miot thatBonaparte 
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felt the need to think aloud, and that he followed his custom of 
unburdening himself to anybody who happened to be with him. 

Bonaparte began by telling them that he was only at the begin- 
ning of his career, that what he had done so far was nothing to 
what he was going to do. Did they imagine, he asked, that he 
had won his victories in Italy merely to make the lawyers of the 
Directory famous ? Or to foimd a Republic ? He regarded a 
Republic as an impossibility for France. Glory, not liberty, 
was what the French wanted. “ And let the Directory try to 
take away my Command, they’ll soon see who is the master t ” 
What the nation needed, he said, was a leader, an illustrious 
leader, and not a lot of theories of government, or the speeches 
of ideologues. Turning to Melzi, he told him that in Italy there 
was even less desire for a Republic than in France, that he would 
never give back Lombardy or Mantua to Austria, and that Austria’s 
indemnity for her losses would be part of the territory of Venice. 
When his listeners expressed their horror at this montrous piece 
of cynicism, he told them not to cry out before they were hurt. 
He had no intention of making peace at present, as it was not to 
his interest to be finished with Austria too quickly. “ If peace is 
made,” he continued, “ and I am no longer commanding my 
army, I shall lose my power and my position, and shall be reduced 
to hanging round the Luxembourg to pay court to the Directors, 
It is my intention to leave Italy only when I can play a similar 
rdle in France, and that moment has not come. La pcift n*e$t 
pas mAre.** Ail this, however, he tolcf them, did not depend 
entirely on him. The Bourbons were on the move again in 
Paris, and he had no wish to contribute to their triumph. “ I 
certainly want to weaken the Republican parly one day, but it 
must be to my own profit and not to that of the old dynasty. 
Meanwhile, it is necessary to keep in step with the Republicans, 
Peace may have to be made to satisfy the gaping crowds in Paris, 
but if there must be peace, I must be the man to make it. If I 
left it to someone else, the merit of bringing peace would win 
more esteem in public opinion than all my victories.” 

There is no doubt whatever that these remarks contain the 
substance of Bonaparte’s thoughts at this time. Whether he 
spoke all the words reported by Miot we can never know, for 
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there is always the temptation for a chronicler who has been 
friendly with a great man to add to or subtract from a conver- 
sation. But in reading the reported conversations of Bonaparte, 
or of any highly intelligent man with an active brain, it must 
always be remembered that phrases thrown oflF carelessly, and of 
no more importance than an angry exclamation, will be snatched 
out of their context and used against him later. It would be easy 
to take the two and a half pages of Miot and produce from them 
the conventional picture of Bonaparte the cynical adventurer, 
who cared not a sou for an3rthmg but his own advancement j and 
just as easy to choose some other speech which would show 
Bonaparte the idealist, whose only ambition was the good of his 
country. The importance of the talk with Miot and Melzi is in 
what Bonaparte had to say about his intentions, and not in his 
apparent contempt for the French people. 

Throughout the early summer he was kept well-informed of 
events and currents of opinion in Paris, and he soon saw that 
there would have to be an intervention by troops to save riie 
extreme party in the Directory. He, by lending his support to 
these discredited men, would be repeating the unsavoury work of 
VendAmiaire. But since Vend^mimre he had come a long journey, 
and there was now no question of his personal intervention. He 
realized that the people were so weary of misrule that even the 
return of the Bourbons was a possibility. But such an event 
would completely upset all his plans, and he did not need the 
prompting of Talleyrani to make up his mind to support the 
Government, As for the Army, he knew that though they despised 
the lawyers, their strong hatred was reserved for the men who were 
reported to be plottiag a counter-revolution. Such men, whether 
xu^lemea or poUtical agitators, were, in the eyes of the Army, traitors, 
who would not only undo the work of the Revolution, but would, in 
their derire for peace, give away the fruits of so many famous 
victories. The young Generals, to whom the Revolution had opened 
such magaifi<^t careers, needed no encouragement to express their 
opinions on exaggerated accounts of the Royalist menace. 

As soon as he had decided to support the three Jacobin 
Directors, Bonaparte let Paris know, in no uncertain manner, the 
opinion of the men under his command. A military review in 
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Milan, on July 19th, was made the occasion of presenting addresses 
of loyalty to die Government on behalf of the Generals command- 
ing the various divisions. They were read out to the troops, and 
Bonaparte dispatched them to Paris, with a covering letter. Never 
in history can any Government have received such embarrassing 
expressions of devotion. For the addresses, of which there were 
a dozen, were (with the exception of a milder one from Bemadotte) 
chiefly concerned with threats to the Royalists and the priests. 
And the language was that of the Club of the Jacobins in its great 
days. Mass6na asked if the road to Paris offered any more obstacles 
than the road to Vienna. Augereau thundered : “ Tremble 1 
It is only a step from the Adige to the Rhine and the Seine,” 
and spoke of infamous priests, dastardly assassins, and Royalist 
murderers. The addresses were published in the Monitetar^ and the 
Royalists could not have been told more plainly what steps the 
Directors were about to take. 

In the middle of August, when Augereau was already in Paris 
to lend his sword to the Directors, Bonaparte, as though his mind 
were at rest, went off for a couple of days to an island in Lake 
Maggiore, taking Miot, Berthier, and Josephine with him. He was 
in one of his gay moods. He reminded them that he had just 
had his twenty-eighth birthday and talked of his early days. His 
free and easy manner wdth Josephine, which Miot calls the taking 
of “ conjugal liberties,” was embarrassing to the two men and they 
could not induce him to talk politics. Later in the day he praised 
Talleyrand and expressed extreme dislike of Roederer for his 
behaviour on August loth, 1792. He said he could never have 
confidence in such a man. Neverthdess Roederer was to play 
a most delicate and important part in the conspiracy of Brumaire. 

La poire n^est pas miire. These words are the clue to Bona- 
parte^s patience at a time when many expected him to seize power. 
Marmont elaborating the phrase, said that conditions in France 
were not yet bad enough to justify a coup de force. Nine-tenths 
of the citizens would have been against it. Writing later in his 
life to his brother Joseph, Bonaparte told him that all his successes 
were due to his ability to judge the right moment for action : to 
wait, and then to strike at a time when the blow would have its 
full force. That was his policy now. 
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The Treachery of Pichegru 

I 

The failure of the Quiberon expedition, which destroyed royalist 
hopes of a rising in the West, had been the failure of only part of 
a plan for the restoration of the Bourbons. That plan included 
an insurrection in the Eastern provinces of the Dauphin^, the 
Franche-Comt^, and Alsace, aided by the seduction of French 
troops, officials, and even Generals. Lord Grenville, the English 
Foreign Minister, was ready to supply his agents with adequate 
sums of money. But the principal agent, Wickham, believed so 
firmly that lavish bribery would necessarily procure the results he 
anticipated, that it was some time before he noticed that he was 
buying nothing but vague promises. He and his colleagues had 
to give the impression that there was no ulterior motive in their 
support of the Bourbons, whereas the object of the English 
Government was to get from the restored Monarchy what they 
could not get from the Republic, a promise to abandon the claim 
to the left bank of the Rhine. The Comte de Provence, the future 
Louis XVIII, suspected by now that nobody was ready to help 
him out of admiration or affection. That was why, on the death 
the Dauphin in the Temple, he had been so eager to be recognized 
by foreign powers, and particularly by Austria. As the King of 
France, marching into his own country at the head of his own 
troops, he would enjoy sufficient prestige in the eyes of Europe 
to make those who had befriended Hm in his destitution disinclined 
to march with him as invaders. But as a mere Pretender, following 
on the heels of Cond6, Grenville’s pensioner, he would be in a very 
dififerent position. It might turn out that he was merely opening 
a gate into France for the Austrians. But neither Austria nor 
England was willing to recognize Provence as Louis XVIII. 
Nor was there any enthusiasm for him among the French people. 
Sorel has summed up the position : “ The restoration of the 
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Monarchy was the sole object of the alliance of the emigres with 
Europe, and that alliance with Europe made the restoration im- 
possible.” The English Government was throwing its money away. 

But Cond6, waiting on the right bank of the Rhine, was even 
more credulous than Wickham. Thanks to the plentiful supply 
of money from Wickham, Condd’s headquarters at Mulheim 
swarmed with intriguers, who, for a reasonable salary, were ready 
to carry out their own plans or anybody else’s ; and no doubt 
this atmosphere of activity and hopefulness encouraged Cond^ 
to persevere. He had information of the disgraceful state of the 
Army of the Rhine, which was opposite to him on the left bank. 
The men were ill-paid, ill-fed, ill-equipped, and exhausted. It 
occurred to him that they were ripe for desertion, and he had heard 
stories that they had no bad feelings against the exiled nobility, and 
even sang monarchist songs. So he issued appeals to them to 
join him, and even caused to be distributed a number of hiUeU de 
recruteursj promising that olEcera who brought bodies of men 
with them should be conjSrmed in their present ranks. But it 
occurred to Cond6 and those about him that a bolder stroke 
might achieve more than a thousand small intrigues. Why not 
seduce a general with a big reputation, and arrange with him to 
change sides, bringing with him his entire Army ? Then it 
would be possible to t£^ of a march on Paris. 

Some years before the Revolution Cond6 had been present 
at artillery exercises at Besan9on. One of the pieces was fired 
while it was being sponged, and the gunner^s arm was blown off. 
Another of the team, who got a wound in the thumb, was repri- 
manded by Cond^, and took the rebuke in so soldierly a manner 
that Cond^ made him a sergeant. The gunner’s name was 
Pichegru, and he was now at the height of his fame. After the 
victorious campaigns in Alsace, Belgium, and Holland he had 
commanded in Paris during the riots of Germinal, 1795, and had 
saved the Convention, before coming into Alsace to take command 
of the Army of the Rhin e and Moselle. He was m the prime of 
life, thirty-four years of age, and a native of Franche-Comt^, 
one of the provinces where an insurrection was to be stirred up. 
Moreover, it was common talk that he was a Republican of the 
milder sort, one who had served under the Monarchy, and looked 
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for its eventual restoration. Conde had even heard a rumour 
that he was only too anxious to enter into negotiations with the 
royalists. For he was an ambitious man, who, with his successful 
career, had acquired expensive tastes, and so would be likely to 
want to safeguard his future. Pichegru arrived at his head- 
quarters before Mayence at the end of April, 1795, with instructions 
from the Committee of Public Safety to cross the Rhine, take 
Mannheim and Mayence, and advance into Germany before the 
slow-moving Wurmser had time to concentrate his forces. But 
the Army was in no condition to attack at once, and its general, 
who had closely observed the dispirited Parisians, and noted the 
unpc^ularity of the Government, was in no mood to take risks 
with his reputation as a victorious soldier. While he prepared 
his plan of campaign, without undue haste, the intrigues which 
were to involve him in a Sordid and unsuccessful adventure were 
on foot. By the end of May, Wickham and Roques de Mont- 
gaillard, a royalist agent, had had conversations with Condd at 
Mulheim, and it was decided to approach Pichegru. Mont- 
gaillard, working with Demoug^, an Alsatian lawyer who became 
an Aiwtrian spy, with Courant, a Swiss who became a Prussian 
apjt and with the infamous Swiss librarian from Neufchatel, 
Fanche-Borel, set the trap into which Pichegru walked. 

II 

For a long time the question of Pichegru ’s treachery was a 
funous historical debate. His inexplicable mediocrity in the 
campaign of 1795 might have led to suspicion had not the loss 
of his command made many regard him as a victim of the Directory. 
The anawer to rumours of his intrigues was his election as President 
of the Five Hundred. Even when the evidence against bim was 
published before Fructidor, and the papers captured by Moreau 
strengthened that evidence, his admirers would not believe that 
the documents were not forgeries. Carnot thought him innocent. 
After Fmctidor his deportation and consequent sufferings increased 
the sympathy for him. One would have thought that his pension 
from the English Government and his part in the conspiracy of 
Cadoudal would have led even his defenders to see in his relations 
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with Cond6 the beginning of his work for the royalist cause. But 
it was not so. The mysterious circumstances of his death sug- 
gested that he was still a victim of the Government ; that he had 
been conveniently done to death not so much for what he had 
done as for what he might do. And so, when the Bourbons 
returned, his services were openly recognized, and it was not until 
1830 that his statue was thrown down and his treachery regarded 
as a matter of common knowledge. Even so, the debate continued, 
and as late as 1901 Ernest Daudet could write a very skilful defence 
of Pichegru’s conduct in *95-*97, pleading that his hero was guilty 
rather of indiscretion than treason. In 1908 came the far more 
thorough and less biased examination of the question by Caudiillier, 
whose conclusion was that Pichegni had betrayed the Republic. 

CaudrUlier’s amply documented book, written after he had given 
many years to the study of this question — ^he had already begun, 
in 1900, to publish his conclusions — makes it easy to-day to con- 
demn Pichegni ; but it also reveals the difficulty of arriving at 
any decision without the fullest study of the evidence. First, 
Pi^egru took great care to commit himself as little as possible in 
writing. Secondly, the unsavoury agents, Montgaillard and his 
assistants, were fluent liars. It is quite clear that, in their anxiety 
to please Cond6, and so assure their pay, they represented Pichegni 
as a far more enthusiastic royalist and a far less reluctant traitor 
than was actually the case. Since their jobs depended, ultimately, 
on results, they had continually to give the assurance that Pichegni 
was about to act. The credulity of Cond6 and Wickham helped 
them, but the time came when even Condd, the more caredulous 
of the two, began to suspect that they were making a fool him. 
Fauche-Borel gave detailed accounts of meetings and conversations 
which probably never took place at all, and Badonville, Pichegru’s 
secretary, whom they bought, gave a more authentic tone to the 
exaggerated hopes with which they fed Cond6. Thirdly, it is 
possible, but not easy, to attribute a good deal of Pichegru’s 
incompetence in the field during the campaign to the state of his 
troops and the mismanagement and corruption in Paris. 

The personal characters of the agents, their lies, and the 
perpetual talk of money in their correspondence tempt one to 
think that perhaps Pichegru had, in a moment of indiscretion, 
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fallen into bad company, and his defenders can say that even if 
he was a French Republican general who took English money from 
a French Prince in the service of the Austrians, he really performed 
very little for those who had got a hold over him. But the best 
that can be said for him, when all the known facts are reviewed, 
is that as soon as he realized what he had done, he tried to safe- 
guard himself with both sides. He shrank from the implications 
of his treachery. He had to convince the Government that he 
was doing his best to obey their instructions, and he had to hide 
his intrigues from the representatives on mission ; at the same time 
he had to persxiade Conde that he was doing all he could for him. 
That would explain the display of military stupidity, which satisfied 
neither side. After Quiberon and Venddmiaire it became more 
important than ever for Cond^ to get him to act decisively. But 
with the Jacobins once more firmly in power he had to play for 
safety. This difficult task he conducted with skill. To his 
honour he refused to abandon any towns. When Cond6 asked 
for Strasbourg or Huningue, or both, he replied that he was 
against half-measures. When he acted, he wanted to act decisively. 
To win over his whole army would t^e time, and would require 
a generous distribution of seditious literature. And if Cond^ 
began to suspect that Pichegm’s heart was not in the business, 
the agents could always reassure him by calling attention to the 
case with which Fauche-Borel moved among Pichegru's troops, 
distributing bribes of money, wine, clothing, and encouraging 
them to talk about their grievances, so that he could attribute all 
their misfortunes to the ruffians in Paris. Then there were the 
disastcre of Heidelberg and Mayence to prove that Pichegru was 
not tiTing very hard to obey his Government’s orders. From all 
this it evident that, having entered into negotiations with his 
co^try’s ^emies, Pichegru was determined to be only half a 
traitor, while drawing the pay and allowances of a full traitor. 


HI 

Bythe middle of July, ’95. Provence at Verona had approved 
of the aeduction of Pichegru, and had recommended that the 
General should either facUitate the desertion of large bodies 
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of his ttoops OT should on the defensive with just 

sufficimt strength to prevent the Austrians from taking our towns 
until the moment wh^ we are strong enough to dtfend them 
o^elves One month later Ae intrigue was on foot. Fauche- 
Borel had inet Piche^ at Humn^e. Hoche's reply to overtures 
from a roy^t agent had been to show him Ae door and to Areaten 
to have him shot if he paid a second visit. Pichegru allowed 
himself to be tempted-but he was by no means enAusiastic. 
not even when a letter from MontgaiUard, shortly after FauAe- 
Borel’s interview, informed him of the services expected of him, 
and Ae corresponding payment. He was to proclaim Louis 
XVIII King of France, and to exact from his Amy Ae oaA of 
obedience and loyalty to Ae new King. The white cockade was 
to supplant Ae tricolour. Strasbourg, Huningue, and the 
principal towns of Alsace were to be over to Condd A 

bridge of boats was to be constructed for Condi’s passage of Ae 
Rhine. The Austrians were to remain on Ae right bank. Louis 

XVIII himself would come to Alsace and, under him, Condi 
would assume command of Ae two Annies, his own and Aat of 
PiAegni. Pichegru would be created a Marshal of France, and 
would command aU Ae King’s armies. He would be given Ae 
Grand Cross of St. Louis, Ae governorship of Alsace for life, Ae 
castle and park of Chambord, an annuity of 200,000 Uvres, a house 
in Paris, two million in cash. A medal would be struck in his 
honour, his native place, Arboia, would have a statae erected to 
him and would be exempted from all forms of taxation for ten 
years. He would be buried at St. Denis. 

Pichegru was sufficiently interested to point out the impracd.** 
cability of Cond6 s scheme. He had no wish, he said, to continue 
the story of Lafayette and Dumouriez. But the alternative plan 
he suggested was even more ridiculous. He would cross the 
Rhine, come back with Cond6 s troops^ the two Armies would 
take possession of Alsace. We shall be in Paris in fifteen days.” 
From that moment began the confused tangle of suggestions and 
discussions which achieved nothing. 

^ Wurmser, who had not been invited to take part in the con- 
spiracy, soon began to have his suspit^ons. He could not believe 
that the General who had driven him out of Alsace in 1794 had 
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svddenly become an incompetent muddler. Furthermore, the 
royalist agents had talked indiscreetly. Wiirmser and Clerfayt 
began to enquire into the matter. Cond6 became alarmed. Suppose 
Pichegru joined the Austrians ? The result was that the Austrians 
were informed of what was going on — ^which was not at all to 
Pichegru's taste. When Wiirmser attacked again, the French 
troops fought magnificently, but their commander played his own 
game and over-reached himself. By trying to please Cond6 
with a retreat, and the Government with a show of resistance, he 
lost the Palatinate, and exhausted the patience of the Government. 
The conspiracy had reached a deadlock. Condd could execute no 
military movement without the Austrians. They would not allow 
him to move until he could give them the Alsatian towns as a 
guarantee of his good faith. Pichegru refused to surrender the 
towns. His latest excuse for inaction was that the Government 
in Paris was about to be overthrown, and that the encouragement 
of Counter-Revolutionary groups was more important than a 
military operation. The puzzled agents were informed that he 
was about to encourage fraternization between the advance- 
guards cm either side of the Rhine, and so stimulate desertion 
among his troops. But the Directors were becoming suspicious. 
Barthdlcmy, in Basle, had been collecting information for a report 
on the situation in Alsace. This report revealed that there were 
royalist agents and spies at work among the French troops, and 
that Aey were being assisted by some of the higher officers. An 
examination of Pichegru’s correspondence and changes in the 
high command were recommended. At the end of December 
Pudtegru was recalled. Five days ^lier Fauche-Borel had been 
arrest^ in Strasbourg, but he apparently had time to destroy 
m c r i imnating papers, for he was released from prison after a week. 

Just in time to save Pichegru from disgrace, the Austrians, at 
the end of December, asked for an armistice, so that their weary 
troops could go into winter quarters. The Directors found it 
convenient to leave Pichegru, who negotiated the armistice with 
Wunnser, in command until hostilities should break out again, 

when hia successor would take over from him. So the game went 

on. If Pichegru 8 object had been (and perhaps it was) to make 
his men more disgusted with their trade and more inclined to 
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desert, lie would not have acted otherwise than he did. Instead 
of moving them into winter quarters, he left them to endure 
hunger and cold and disease in the areas devastated by the recent 
fighting. “ He profited by the armistice,” said Saint-Cyr, the 
future Marshal, “ to leave his army to perish from hunger and 
misery.” He also profited by it to facilitate, or, at any rate, to 
allow the distribution of royaJist literature, and to close his eyes 
to the desertions which took place at his advanced posts. Seeing 
the soldiers becoming angrier and more imdisciplined the agents 
plucked up heart again. This time, and at last, they told themselves, 
Pichegru was about to give them something for their money. 
But again he disappointed them. It seems that the position had 
become too hot for him, and that he had decided to look after his 
future before it was too late. He knew that the Directors were 
dissatisfied with him and that he had almost exhausted the goodwill 
of Cond 6 . And one day, while Cond^ was repressing delight at 
the disintegration of the Army of the Rhine, and thinking that, 
after all, the march on Paris was a possibility, news was brought 
to him that Pichegru had indeed marched on Paris— alone. 

Possibly to forestall his recall by the Directors, possibly to 
see for himself the state of affaim in Paris, and to ensure a civil 
career for himself if his military career ended, he had applied 
for leave. And in March of ^ 96 , the Directors replaced him by 
Desaix, and he set out for the capital, well supplied with money 
by Demoug4. The Directors had no proof of his treason, but there 
were too many rumours and too many reports of mysterious 
iutrigues to be ignored, and he was soon relieved of his command. 
He was back again in Strasbourg in April, to make a last attempt 
to convince Cond 6 of the sincerity of his treachery. But the 
English paymaster and the cosmopolitan spies were both in a 
harder frame of mind. Wickham was annoyed at getting nothing 
for his money, and his employees were annoyed at the prospect 
of their pay being stopped. By losing his Army, Pichegru had 
lost his authority. Yet Cond 6 and his circle, even now, were 
unwilling to confess failure, for Pichegru had a new plan. But 
it was soon evident that this plan, which he had brought from the 
Constitutional Club in Paris, was directly opposed to the ideas 
of Condd and the Austrians. Instead of a march on Paris and a 
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restoration of the Monarchy by force, there was to be a gradual 
transition from Republic to Monarchy, after a careful preparation 
of public opinion. At the right moment Pichegru himself, in 
response to a universal demand, would restore the Bourbon 
claimant to the throne. With astonishing lack of judgment, 
Pichegru added that, of course, the restored monarchy would be 
a Constitutional Monarchy with no attempt to re-establish the 
old rdgime and with a free pardon for all offenders. The effect 
of this on Provence and his noblemen may be imagined. By the 
summer of ’96 even Cond^ had given up hope. The Emperor 
of Austria had ordered his Generals to remain on the defensive, 
Moreau and Jourdan were advancing into Germany, Bonaparte 
was conducting his victorious campaign in Italy. The royalists 
wanted to approach Moreau, but Wickham very sensibly refused 
to pay for any more wild schemes, Montgaillard and d’Antraigues 
even thought of sounding Bonaparte, but as it was not clear whose 
money was to be used, this suggestion petered out in wrangling. 
Yet the intrigue was not over. Through the summer and autumn 
of ’96 Pichegru brooded on his scheme for preparing public 
opinion for the restoration of the Bourbons. But although new 
agents turned up, and though there was much correspondence, 
in which demands for money played their usual part, Cond6 had 
come to his smses, and had at last realized that Pichegru’s half- 
promises amounted to nothing. The 6migr6 army, which was 
disliked equally by Austrians and Frenchmen, passed into the pay 
of Russia, and the exiles set out for the Polish provinces. Pichegru 
returned to Paris. 


IV 

The successful campaigns of the French armies, and the realiza- 
tion, based on Pichegru’s information, that there was no chance 
of winning over Moreau, forced the royalists, with the exception 
of Cond6, to abandon the idea of a march on Paris. Whatever 
was done must be done by political intrigue in the capital. Provence 
himself, in the early months of ’97, was instructing his agents 
to pursue the new methods, and the British Government was 
satisfied that, though a great deal of money and effort had been 
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wasted in the support of Condd’s fantastic schemes, it was worth 
while trying again. Wickham was well-informed of the situation 
in Paris, and told Grenville that it was not the victories of the armies 
which kept the Directory in power, but the fear of something 
worse even than the present Government. There was in Paris a 
royalist agent, Dandr6, who had been a member of the Constituent 
Assembly. This man succeeded in persuading Wickham that it 
would not be difficult to influence the coming elections of ’97 in 
such a way that a royalist majority in the Councils would be able 
to overthrow the Directory, and so prepare the way for the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy. The money was, as usual, handed over, 
and once more the name of Pichegru came up. The new con- 
spiracy seemed to be following the ideas which Pichegru had been 
expressing for some time, and he appeared to the sanguine Wickham 
to be the obvious choice for a leading part in the plot. And so 
the unhappy soldier found himself once more in the midst of 
intrigue, and once more opposed a non-committal prudence to 
the eager demands of those who wished to be his followers. His 
election to the Presidency of the Five Hundred gave him the excuse 
he wanted to avoid beconGdng involved in the bickerings and 
recriminations of the various shades of royalist, so that both the 
Constitutionalists and the party of Trdmouille (Provence’s Council) 
were soon accusing him of showing himself as hesitant and in- 
effective in politics as he had been in his last military campaign. 
As in ’95 and ’96, so in ’97 he was afraid of the possible 
consequences of what he had done, and so bent all his energies 
to the task of safeguarding his future. He refused to come out 
into the daylight. And poor, gullible Wickham was soon receiving 
the old complaints, this time from disillusioned Dandr6. Even 
when Pichegru’s Presidency came to an end, he opposed the same 
apathy to all who tried to enlist his active hdp, and contented 
himself with hoping for a settlement of the dispute betwemi 
the Directory and the Councils. 

The three intriguing Directors knew a good deal of what was 
going on, but they needed, to justify the unconstitutional action 
they intended to take, somethffig more than vague reports of a 
royalist conspiracy. RoyaUst conspiracy was endemic, and it 
was no good attacking Pichegru as the leader, since he was obvioudy 
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resolved to wait and see what happened, before declaring himself. 
They wanted a pretext, and luck favoured them. 

On May aist the royalist agent d’Antraigues was arrested in 
Trieste, on the order of Bernadette. To save his life he annoimced 
that he had some important revelations to make to Greneral 
Bonaparte. This aroused Bonaparte^s curiousity, who had his 
papers seized. Among them was a prdcis of Montgaillard’s 
accoxmt of the negotiations with Pichegru, and a reference to his 
intention of involving Bonaparte. D’Antraigues, once more to 
save his life, consented to prepare an abridged version of the 
document, omitting the reference to Bonaparte, which would be 
sent to Paris at once. And at that moment, a deputy, Fabre, 
arrived in Milan. Barras had sent him to adc Bonaparte if the 
three Directors could rely on him to support them in the coming 
conflict with the Coundls. Fabre returned with a promise of 
support, and with the incriminating document. But Barras and 
his friends were to have another piece of good fonme. They had 
their pretext for Fructidor. And the moment it was over, further 
documents were put into their hands, which they used to justify 
what they had done. 

When Moreau crossed the Rhine in April ’97, he captured a 
number of Austrian wagons. One of them contained the papers 
of an Austrian spy naxned Klinglin, who had been involved in the 
n^tiationB between Condd and Pichegru. The wagon was sent 
to Strasbourg, where Desaiz, who had been wounded, looked 
titrouj^ the papers, and at once discovered their importance. 
He informed Moreau, and five officers were ordered to decipher 
and arrange the papers. For a reason which we do not know, 
when he foimd that the correspondence revealed Pichegru’s rela- 
tkcis with Cond6, Moreau let the matter drop. After Fructidor 
he told the Directors that he had been unable to make up his mind 
whether to send them the papers or merely to announce their 
existence. Many years later he said in a letter to Bonaparte that 
the discovery was so painful that he decided to ignore it, jSrst 
having tak e n precautions to make such things impossible in his 
own Army. But on the eve of Fructidor two things occurred 
which made Moreau change his mind. Mathieu Dumas told 
that the ConstitutiDnal party was about to challenge the Directors 
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to te more explicit in their accusations against certain members of 
the Councils, and to substandate the rumours which they were 
treating as truth. At the same time Desahc, on a mission in Italy, 
had been told by Bonaparte of the despatch to Paris of the 
d’Antraigues document. He at once informed Moreau, who 
decided to send the captured papers of Ellinglin to the Directory. 
Five days after Fructidor Moreau, in an address to his troops, 
denounced their former commander a traitor. 


V 

Weakness of character induced Pichegru to take the road on 
which there was no turning back. His first folly led him on to 
the irretrievable loss of his honour. He probably did not foresee 
the shame that was to come on him. It has been said that the 
intrigues of the politician did not tarnish the honour of the soldier. 
That is arrant nonsense. The intrigues of the politician involved 
the betrayal of the Army under the soldier^s command, and if he 
did not allow his country’s enemies to inflict a decisive defeat on 
him, he did nothing to defeat diem. His conduct of the cam- 
paign of ’95 was dictated by the demands of those who paid him 
for his services. And if he could not bring himself to surrender 
Alsatian fortresses, he found it possible to use the nfiseiy of his 
men to further his plans against the Government which entrusted 
those men to his care. He shrank from an open act of treachery 
on a major scale, but he performed for his paymasters every 
vile task which he could safely perform without jeopardmng 
his position as a General of the Republic. When he realized 
what he had done and how little he had gained, he seems to have 
deplored the ruin of his career more than the baseness of his 
actions. Six years later, after the fmlure of Cadoudal’e royalist 
plot against Napoleon, Pichegru was found strangled in his prieom^ 

^ The royalist Hyde de Neuville says in his memoirs that Pidiegru ** At a 
citizen was against the goremnient, but as a General nerer compromised, even in 
diou^rt, with his dutyi s^taiy honour or patriotism.'* He also says : " Pkhegru'h 
plan was simply to unite himself, at the moment he should judn opportune, to 
the army of C^d£, a completely Frexich aziny ... to direct a laise part of hjs 
army on Paris . . . mixed with the anny of the Princes, it would have ptodocod 
a decisive and general movement of the population against die Directory .** 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Conspiracy of Eructidor^ 1797 
I 

There was a man watching and listening in the background while 
the conspiracy of September 4th (i8th Fructidor), 1797, was 
being developed* Talleyrand had long ago decided that if he was 
ever to make the fortune which he required to enable him to live 
the kind of life he enjoyed, it was time for him to emerge from 
the background. But only his intimate friends saw this im- 
patience, for no man wore more gracefully the mask of weary 
indifference as a method of deception. But he was bored. At 
a time when people no more venial and far less intelligent than 
himself were using their positions to make money, he resented 
his comparative inactivity. 

Ho had left France in September, 1792. When Paris became 
too dangerous for him, after the fall of the Monarchy, he decided 
to go into exile. He saw no future for himself in a world of 
demagogues. But one could be certain that he would not allow 
either those who might be useful to him or those who might be 
his enemies, to say that he was an 6migr6. Once before, in the 
January of this same year, he had found himself in a difficult 
position, and persuaded Leasart to entrust him with a mission to 
Eogland. The cool reception accorded to him, and his failure 
to persuade Pitt and Grenville, against his own convictions, that 
the Revolution was not as violent as it seemed, did not discourage 
him from making another attempt. Soon after August loth, he 
I»epared a memorandum justifying the events which had so 
shodeed and frightened him, and followed it up by another, 
embodying that idea which was all through his life the king-pin 
of his foreign policy— the necessity for friendship with England. 
He had told Liessart that English commerce and French agri- 
culture were necessary to each other, and he was now prepared to 
press his policy once more, while at the same time saving his 
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skin. He had an interview with Danton, who also deplored 
the mere neutrality of England, and wanted her friendship, and 
he was given his passport. His mission was unofficial. In other 
words, he was allowed to emigrate because he could be useful. 
At the end of November he sent from England the famous docu- 
ment on the possibilities of an alliance, but all his hope of being 
employed in an official capacity was destroyed when the secret 
papers discovered in the Tuderies were found to contain two of 
his notes of "91, offering his services to Louis XVI. In Decem- 
ber he was decreed an ^migr^. He remained in England, cold- 
shouldered by the Government and intriguing with the Whig 
opposition, until, under the Aliens Bill, he was ordered to leave 
the country. Eighteen months in America followed, long months 
of boredom, during which his recurring thought was how to get 
back to France. One of his old friends of Juniper Hall now had 
an influential voice. Mme de Sta€l, who with all her faults, was 
a loyal friend, set to work. She persuaded Marie-Joseph Chdnier 
to draw the attention of the Convention to the injustice of leaving 
the illustrious Talleyrand’s name on the list of 6migr^, and at 
one of the last sessions of the Convention his name was removed. 
When Talleyrand heard the news, he wrote to tell his champion 
that for the rest of his life, wherever she happened to be, he 
would be beside her. It is to be hoped that she had the good 
sense not to believe him. 

But he curbed his impatience. He wanted to see what would 
come of the Directory, and it was not xmtil the middle <rf June, 
'g6, nine months after the dea*ee which allowed him to return, 
that he boarded a Danish ship. On the last day of July he landed 
at Hamburg. He went from there to Amsterdam, uncertain still 
whether the Directory would last, and it was not until September 
that he once more set foot on French soil, after four years of 
exile, and at once hurried to Germaine de Sta£l and her friends 
at Auteuil. Having studied the situation at close quarters, he 
made up his mind that Bonaparte was the coming man, and that 
he would be, in the phrase of Emile Dard, the unpresano of the 
new star. But he must first of all get into office, and it must be 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. “ Dans les gremdes affaires” 
he had said, “ ilfaulfaire marcher les femmes.” He turned once 
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more to Mme de Stagl. She directed Benjamin Constant, 
another of her lovers, to start a campaign. 

It was no easy matter. The difficulty was to persuade the 
Directors to get rid of a sound Republican, Delacroix, and to 
appoint a man whom most of them disliked intensely. For 
Carnot, he was a man who had “ retained all the vices of the 
old regime, without acquiring a single virtue of the new.” Reu- 
bell despised him as a dishonest blackguard. La Revellifere had 
endured sneers at his favourite religion, Theophilanthropy. 
Talleyrand was a good actor, and could doak the greed which 
had corrupted his soul, with an oily suavity. But he could never 
rerist a wounding epigram. There remained the negligible 
Letoumeur, and the nobleman Barras, who could give the can- 
didate a couple of vices and beat him. Barras certainly could 
have no objection on moral grounds to Talleyrand, so it was 
upon him that Mme de Stael directed her onslaught. But the 
problem for Barras, now a frequenter of Mme de StaSl’s salon, 
was to make her understand how hard it would be to overcome 
the repugnance of his fellow-Directors. Though the two men 
were surely made to appreciate each other, how was the opposition 
to be overcome ? The details of the intrigue will probably never 
be known. Talleyrand and Barras both left accounts of what 
happened, but it must be remembered that neither of them would 
be likely to tell the truth unless there was something to be got 
by that quaint habit. Talleyrand describes how, against his vdll, 
he consented to accompany Mme de StaSl to dine with Barras 
at Suresnes, and how he so charmed the Director by his con- 
versation, that the Ministry fell into his lap. Barras shows us 
himself resisting every appeal of the hysterical blue-stocking, 
induding the ojffer of her person, and the announcement that 
TaBeyrand would commit suicide if he did not get what he 
deserved. Anyhow, Talleyrand, who had conducted a scurrilous 
campaign against the ailing Delacroix, and seduced his wife, got 
his Ministry. The Directors protested a good deal, but nobody 
could deny his ability or his knowledge of the world. 

Boniface de Castellane, Talleyrand’s friend, relates that as he 
drove to the Luxembourg to thank Barras, he repeated over and 
over again, in a sort of frenzy, ** We’ve got the job 1 We must 
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make an enormous fortune out of it, an enormous fortune ! 
This, too, is probably a lie, though it certainly represented his 
inmost thoughts. It is unlikely that such an experienced actor 
would have suddenly forgotten his part. Possibly Constant, 
who told the story to Mme de Stael, and was in the carriage, 
was reading Talleyrand’s thoughts. In an unguarded moment 
Talleyrand may have revealed, if only by an ecstatic look, that 
the longing to serve his country, upon which Mme de StaSl had 
laid such loud emphasis, was tempered by less praiseworthy 
longings. “ Je Vaime^* said the witty Mme de Hamelin, “ Farce 
quHl rCest pas infirdment scrupuleux** 

Talleyrand had got his Ministry, and lost no time in estab- 
lishing a correspondence with Bonaparte, On July i8th he went 
to the rue du Bac to supersede the unhappy Belacroix, On 
July a4th he announced his appointment to Bonaparte in a modest, 
sycophantic and exceedingly crafty letter. He did not say in so 
many words that he hoped he and Bonaparte would be able to 
work together, without paying too much attention to anybody 
else. In fact he spoke, quite correctly, of “ forwarding the views 
of the Directory,” and so forth. But it is clear from Bonaparte’s 
reply from Mil^, on April 5th, that he had read between the lines, 
had understood what was in Talleyrand’s mind, and was prepared 
to “ correspond regularly ” with Hm. 

As the September crisis approached Talleyrand proved a 
useful agent for Bonaparte in Paris. They corresponded secretly 
as well as officially. They had in common contempt for the 
Directors, hatred of the Jacobins and a deteni^Lnation to keqp 
the Bourbons out. Talleyrand had to submit to the snubs of the 
Directors, but he saw that he must pretend to work with them, 
in order to prepare the way for Bonaparte, and, in so doing, lay 
the foundations of a profitable career for himself. He or his 
agents knew everybody whom it was important to know, and he 
had found the work which suited him so well. Moving about 
quietly, he dropped a word here and a phrase there, all the while 
keeping the absent General informed of the state of affairs in 
Paris. Lavallette was there also, at the same work, and had been 
warned not to get himself involved with any faction. 

^ Ded^ said, “ No wonder he’s lidi. He sells everyone vffao buys him.” 
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II 

Bonaparte was not in a hurry. By now he knew his own 
capacities. In the gardens at Montebello he had seen his destiny 
and had let fall in conversation some of his thoughts. He had 
now proved to himself that he could govern men, and he had no 
intention of making more than a flying visit now and then to 
Paris, until he could return to answer the loud demand of the 
people for a man who could be trusted to restore order and good 
government to France. What he clearly foresaw was that events 
were conspiring to make him indispensable. There would be 
no need for him to ask for power. When the right moment 
came there would be no possible alternative to him. But at 
present — La poire n'est pas mtireJ* 

He decided to act, but not in person. He had once already 
saved' the skins of the Jacobins by firing on the people. If he 
was to take power, it should be by legal means, constitutionally, 
and not by force like the leader of any faction. All the same he 
was willing once again to take the side of men for whom he had 
no respect in what he regarded as a political squabble. He 
himself had been attacked in the ro3ralist Club de Clichy and in 
several newspapers. But what affected him more was his cer- 
tainty that, if the coimtry did not want the Directory, they were 
no more anxious for the Bourbons. The time was not ripe for 
the stroke which would unite all the factions, and, in the phrase 
of Boulay de la Meurthe, nationalize the revolution. The Army, 
for the most part, regarded the Government with contempt, but 
it was sincerely attached to the principles of the Revolution and 
was violently anti-clerical. When* Bonaparte, on July 24th, 
spoke in his proclamation to the Army of Italy, of “ implacable 
war on the enemies of the Republic and the Constitution i 
when he wrote to the Directors, bidding them “ arrest the 
dmigr^s, and talking of the destruction of the Republic being 
prepared by the Club de Clichy — in both cases he was speaking 
for his soldiers. He knew well enough what was toward. He 
even knew what part the Catholic revival had played in the crisis, 
since General Clarke, arriving in Italy from Paris, had told him : 
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“ The revolution has failed, as far as religion is concerned. The 
people have become Catholics again, and possibly we’ve reached 
the stage when we shall need the Pope himself to get the priests 
to support the Revolution, and, through the priests, the country 
people of whom these priests are again in charge.” 

It was not, however, to Bonaparte that Barras addressed 
himself. Bonaparte was judged too popular, too brilliant and 
therefore too dangerous. Moreau was considered, but, off the 
battlefield, he had no initiative, and some suspected him of 
royalism. Hoche was the final choice ; a firm Republican, a 
magnificent soldier, and a man of the finest character. He was 
twenty-eight years of age, fuU of ardour, honest and loyal. Barras 
had undertaken no easy task. First, he had to overcome the 
repugnance of Reubell and La Revelli&re to the use of armed 
force. Next he had to find an excuse for troops to cross the 
bondary line outside Paris, beyond which they were forbidden 
to come. But his most difficult task of all would be to convince 
Lazare Hoche that he was saving the Republic in its extremity of 
peril, by protecting the present Government. Hoche had no 
illusions about the Directory, but Barras was able to persuade 
him that a Monarchist coup was imminent. 


Ill 

In Hoche there was nothing of the conspirator or the politician. 
He was straightforward, generous, impulsive — and therefore an 
e^ prey. His jealousy of Bonaparte has been both exaggerated 
and misinterpreted. It was not the cold jealousy of a com- 
petitor for supreme power, hut the hot rivahy of one successful 
soldier with another. Wolfe Tone heard him criticize Bonaparte 
vigorously, and noted in his diary, “ A very great jealousy of 
Bonaparte,” but in such an outburst from a young man of twenty- 
eight, who is too honest to be discreet, there is nothing sinister. 
It seems that La Revelli^re and Reubell left the negotiations to 
Barras, content to take credit for a success, and, in case of failure, 
to saddle Barras with the entire responsibility for the plot. Hodbe 
received orders to detach from his army ten thousand men for the 
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invasion of Ireland, They were to proceed to Brest, but on the 
way there, fresh orders arrived. They were to inarch towards 
Paris. Some of the soldiers thought they were going to take 
part in a procession to celebrate peace, others said the Govern- 
ment was in danger from the factions. Hoche, eager to save the 
Republic, pressed on ahead of them. Meanwhile, in Paris, 
Hoche, though under the required age, had been made Minister 
of War, and this fact, coupled with rumours of a body of troops 
advancing on the capital, disturbed many of the deputies. P^tiet, 
who was still acting as Minister of War, since Hoche had not 
arrived, announced that troops of Hoche’s command were cer- 
tainly marching towards Paris. Such a confession from the 
Minister of War, followed by the admission that he knew nothing 
of the matter, was not guaranteed to allay suspicion. Carnot, 
closely questioned, in the greatest perplexity, denied all knowledge 
of wl^t was going on, and he spoke the truth. He said that 
Hoche had acted without orders, that aU he had been told to do 
wag to assemble troops at Brest for the Irish expedition, and 
that the Directors would at once issue a further order to Hoche 
to take his men back to Brest. But Barras, when questioned, 
said that the troop-movement was due to the error of some 
oflSdal. At once a storm broke in the Councils. Pichegru 
talked of investing the Luxembourg. Lacu^ wanted Barras 
arrested- 

Hoche, leaving his men outside the prescribed limits, eamft 
into Paris, suspecting litdc of the state of affairs. “ Unless we 
strike a strong blow,” he said to Marbot, father of the chronicler 
of the Napoleonic Wars, “ Louis the Eighteenth may be on the 
throne before fifteen days are up.” He added that he “ counted 
on the three faithful Directors.” Carnot, meanwhile, had been 
to see Barras, who, of course, could not imagine what all the 
trouble was about. On July 2ist Hoche went to the Luxembourg 
and within a few minutes the enormity of his blunder was becoming 
dear to him. Carnot, acting in good faith, bluntly accused 
of (xmspirix^ against the Republic, and was supported by Barthd- 
lemy. Hoche, of course, turned to the “ three faithful Directors.” 
They would, at any rate, dear his name. Reubell, silent hitherto, 
said he knew nothing of the matter. La RevelUibre feigned an 
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equal ignorance. Carnot, more confident than before that Hoche 
■was the villain of the affair, redoubled his questions. Ill at ease, 
Hoche looked at Barras. But Barras was busy with a piece of 
paper which lay before him. The young general, growing more 
and more uncomfortable and angry, spoke of an order mis- 
understood. He was determined to shield Barras, but Carnot 
knew enough of men to know that, even if Hoche’s story was a 
lie, the general was certainly not acting on his own initiative. 
And he seized the “ misunderstood order ’* as a chance of settling 
the dispute at once. Hoche resigned from the Ministry of War, 
and then waited for a few days to see if he could still be of service, 
if Barras decided to use him. But the Directors continued their 
personal quarrels, hoping that Pichegru would take the offensive 
and thus relieve them of the responsibility of beginning the 
contest. Hoche now saw that he had compromised himself for 
nothing, and had lost a great deal of his popularity. Embittered 
and broken in health, he left Paris for the Army of Sambre-ct- 
Meuse. At the beginning of September, Wolfe Tone saw him 
at Wetzlar and was shocked at the change in him. He died on 
September 19th. The sordid end to his brilliant career must 
count as one more crime of the three Directors. Hoche’s straight- 
forwardness made him an easy dupe. He had honestly thought 
that he was called to Paris to save the Republic, not for the con- 
temptible intrigue which was to keep the three Directors in 
power. There is no doubt that he was prepared to assume a 
temporary military dictatorship if necessary. He said, " I will 
break the counter-Revolution, and when I have saved my country, 
I wiU break my sword.” It was no thought of perstWl power 
that induced him to answer the summons of Barras. 


rv 

Lavallette had been empowered by Bonaparte to offer aid in 
solving the problem, if there appeared to be a stalemate. The 
emissary, watching the hesitations of Barras and the growmg' 
irritation of Pichegru, judged that the moment had come to 
take a hand. He knew that the troops outside Paris were not 
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getting their pay, because there was no money to pay them with. 
He, therefore, told Barras that Bonaparte was willing to help the 
Directors — ^not least in the matter of money, with which, tVignir^ 
to the plunder of Italy, he was better supplied than Hoche. Barras 
accepted the offer with enthusiasm. 

The moment the first plan of Barras had broken down and he 
had, in his characteristic fashion, ruined the career of Hoche, 
Bonaparte in Italy began to stir up his armies against the royalists. 
He encouraged his generals to compose those addresses of loyalty 
to the Directory which I have described. Bonaparte’s act in 
forwarding to the Directory a dozen of these addresses was to 
signify his approval of the threats contained in them. There 
was also a covering letter from Bonaparte himself, in which the 
most significant sentence was : “ Si vous avez besoin de force, 
appelez les armies** This was translated by Barras as an offer 
to come in person to Paris to direct the operation. At the same 
time the Army of the Rhine also sent addresses. At a banquet 
an oflBcer gave the toast, “ A Bonaparte ! Puisse-t-il ! . . 
Hoche, who was present at the banquet, had cut him short with 
the words : “ A Bonaparte tout court, son nom dit tout** The 
MomUsa published the addresses but they did not appear to have 
the int im ida tin g effect which had been expected, and once more 
each party waited for the other to make a rash move. 

It W88 the moment for Bonaparte to intervene — from a distance. 
He sent the papers containing the proof of Pichegru’s treachery 
to the Directory. 


V 

Barras and Reubell and La Revelliire were now in complete 
Rptement. But Carnot, to his honour, fought them to the end. 
He protested strongly against the addresses from the Annies, 
and attacked Bonaparte by name. The ro^^ilists, who were as 
hesitant as the Directory, got no sympathy from him. For his 
pro^ ww not a matter of taking sides. They were an appeal 
or aw an order. At the end of July, then, both parties knew 
that an plosion was coming, and both knew the importance of 
movmg first. But Barras was awaiting Bonaparte. Apparently 
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he now expected him in person, failing to read his character. 
Bonaparte ^ew how to wait, and, having done one dirty job for 
Barras, he did not intend to have his name connected with a 
second. So he detached a body of troops under Augereau, who 
reached Paris on August 7th, where, as Bonaparte wrote to the 
Directors, “ he has business to attend to.” 

For such work there can have been no better man than this 
truculent swordsman, son of a mason of the St. Marceau quarter 
of Paris. He was a large, violent man, a good soldier, a staunch 
Jacobin, and noted for his oaths and his direct speech. With 
characteristic frankness, he announced on his arrival from Italy : 
” I have come to kill the royalists.” His presence brought no 
great comfort to either side ; except that nobody could accuse 
him of having any political ambitions. He had not been in 
Paris long before numbers of Jacobin officers, mostly discharged 
from the Army, began to filter into the capital and to stir up 
trouble. Pichegru did nothing to rally the royalists and, when 
the two Chambers started a recruiting campaign for the National 
Guard, they found that nobody was anxious to enrol. Carnot 
alone continued to protest against the growing disorder and to 
demand the withdrawal from Paris of the Jacobin officers — 
without effect. The three Directors were now quite sure of 
themselves. They had Augereau and his troops to hand. They 
had agents spreading reports that the royalists intended to call in 
the Bourbons and re-establish the old regime. And if Pichegru 
or any friend of his moved a fiinger, they had the damning evidence 
of treachery to publish. 

By the end of August the Councils knew the plan of the tibree 
Directors, and there was still time to take measures to forestall 
it. It was decided that a report should be drawn up, by Vaublanc, 
informing the deputies of what was about to happen. But the 
moderate men feared dvil war, and so the rcqK>rt was postponed 
for a few days. The three Directors, who had their sources of 
information, at last decided timt they would strike before the 
hesitating Coundls had come to any decision. Augereau received 
his final instructions and, in the darkness of the night of September 
3rd, his troops marched to their stations in the neighbourhood of 
the TuUeries. 
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Barras had tried unsuccessfully to persuade Barth^lemy to 
resign. Barth 61 emy, puzzled, came to Camot, who told hirg 
what was brewing. In conversation Camot affected to make 
light of the conspiracy, saying, to those who counselled him not 
to return to the Luxembourg on the night of the 3rd, that the 
Guard of the Directory was protection enough. Nevertheless, 
he had sent his wife and child out of Paris, and had had a special 
key made, which would open a certain gate in the gardens. On 
returning from a ride on the evening of the 3rd, he tried this key 
himself. A picket was posted within call, and his brother and his 
secretary took it in turn to watch in the room next to his bedroom. 
His precautions taken, Camot sat down to his work, and at one 
o*clock in the morning went to bed in his clothes. An officer 
of the Guard, a German named Hiller, had noticed that there 
were troops outside in the garden, and he now came for orders. 
Camot told him to turn them out. After an hour he returned 
to say that a number of officers on half-pay had gathered under 
the windows of Barras, and had refused to go away, saying that 
Bams had invited them. Hiller had, of course, gone to Barras 
to verify this unlikely story, and Barras had, of course, verified it. 
He confided to Hiller that he had got wind of a rumour of an 
attack on the Luxembourg on that very night, and that he was 
determined to take precautions for its defence. The practised 
told his story well, we may be sure, and when it was over 
HlUct and his comrades were invited to take some refreshment. 
Barras then apparently switched to the truth. At any rate, two 
hours later, Hiller came back to Carnot’s apartment with a squad 
of men, posted sentries at the doors, and told Feulins, Carnot’s 
brother, that, much to his regret, it was his duty to arrest the 
IHi^ctor. “ Proceed with your duty,” said Feulins. ” I pre- 
sume you do not i m a gin e that I’m going to hand over my brother 
to you.” AUent the secretary, at a sign from Feulins, offered to 
OM^uct Hiller and his men to the Director, and while he was 
lading them to the wrong room, Feulins ran to wake his brother. 

^ apartment by a concealed staircase, crossed the 
smaU garden at the back of the rooms, and reached the postem- 
discover that they had forgotten the key. Feulins 
dashed back and, although Hiller and his men were still following 
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Allent from room to room, he found the key in a drawer and 
hastened back to the garden — ^to find that his brother had vanished. 
He discovered him soon after, trying to scale a wall, and they 
made their escape together through the gate. Feulins had locked 
several doors before leaving with the key. Hiller informed 
Barras, and General Ch^rin arrived with reinforcements. The 
doors were broken down, and in one of the rooms they found 
Carnot’s bed, still warm. Barras in a rage hurled a writing-desk 
at one of the mirrors. Meanwhile the soldiers killed a man 
they found in the garden, hoping it might be Carnot. Wishing 
to entice Carnot from his hiding-place, the three Directors 
announced that he need not have fled. They merely wanted to 
secure bis person to avoid a conflict. He had only to come back 
to the Luxembourg to be welcomed as their old colleague. But 
Carnot, who hid in Paris for a week, was not fool enough to walk 
into the trap — and soon heard that he had been condemned to 
deportation. Barth^lemy was caught in his bed. 

Meanwhile, the troops of Augereau, under Generals on whom 
he could rely — ^VerdiAre, Dommartin, Guillot — ^were preparing 
to block the streets by which the deputies could have escaped. 
In the hall used by the Inspectors of the Coimcils, the Pavilion 
de Marsan, some fifteen deputies were trying to decide what 
measures of defence they should take. Among them was 
Pichegru, for whose failure to escape in time there are two ex- 
planations. He may have despaired, on being told by Thibaudeau 
that the tale of his treason was already on the placards of Paris ; 
or he may have been encouraged to think himself safe for the 
moment by a messenger who is said to have been sent to him 
that night by Barras. At all events, here, where the handful bad 
gathered, was the headquarters of the resistance. To protect 
themselves they relied on the two battalions of the bodyguard of the 
Councils, twelve hundred grenadiers under Ramel, who had 
served with Moreau’s Army of the Rhine. Many of them had 
belonged to the old bodyguard of the Convention, and were 
violent Jacobins, which explains what followed. Some days ago 
Ramel had been warned to expect trouble and had taken his 
precautions. But he noticed, on the night of the 3rd, that many 
of the deputies refused to believe that the Directors would date 
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to attack them. At one in the morning of the 4th he came to the 
Pavilion de Marsan, where Rov^re was sitting up, and told him 
that one of his officers had withdrawn a picket and two guns, 
on the orders of Augereau. Rov^re told him that there was no 
significance in this and said that any unusual movement of troops 
was due to manoeuvres which would take place next day. 
Pichegru, in his Journal, says that these orders for manoeuvres 
were a pretext, and Rovire cannot have been simple enough to 
believe the story. At three in the morning Ramel received a 
message ordering him to withdraw his men from the Pont- 
Toumant, and to give passage to a body of fifteen hundred troops 
who would be carrying out the Government’s orders. Ramel 
replied that he took orders only from the Councils. At that 
moment came the signal for Augereau to act — a gun fired by 
command of Barras. Ramel called his men to arms, and sent 
orders to the various posts to stand firm. . He then went to the 
Tuilerics, to consult Pichegru and his companions. In a short 
time Verdi^e, having overcome the posts, had invested the 
Tuilcries and closed all the ways of escape. Ramel was urging 
the deputies to let him use the grenadiers, when an aide-de-camp 
of Verdiire presented himself with fifty men and demanded the 
surrender of fdl those present, and the keys of the Tuileries. 
He was told that nobody’ there would take orders from him. 
So, leaving his men as a guard, he retired for further orders. 
He returned with Verdi&re and a group of officers. Ramel 
had rejoined his grenadiers, and messages sent to him brought no 
answer. The soldiers prepared to use force. Pichegru, a man of 
immei^ strength, showed fight for a moment or two. Bourdon 
dc I’Oise was told that they had no business with him but, taking 
this as an insult, he emulated L»e Bas and Augustin Robespierre 
on the 5)th Thennidor, and insisted on being arrested with his 
friends. They were dragged out of the building, hustled into 
carriages, and driven to the Temple, where they arrived at seven 
in the morning. 

Ra mel had made every effort to lead hia grenadiers to the 
rescue, but Jacobin agents had been busy among thp-m and they 
went over to Augereau, who sent word to their commander to 
come to the Quai d’Orsay for further orders. Ramel refused. 
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And then Augereau himself appeared, surrounded by his stafF, 
According to Barras, Augereau had drunk some champagne “ to 
prepare himself,” and, on seeing Ramel, tore the officer’s 
epaulettes from his shoulders and slashed his face with them. 
At any rate, he promised that he should be shot, and a group 
of officers broke ffis arm and tore his clothes, before handing him 
over to a guard. While this was going on, some of the deputies 
began to arrive, and were at once arrested. They noticed, 
grouped round Augereau, some of the most unpleasant sur- 
vivors of the old days : Santerre, the brewer of St. Antoine, 
who had ordered the roll of drums which drowned the last words 
of Louis XVI, and Pache, the apologist of the September mas- 
sacres, and the signatory of the minutes of the Queen’s trial. 

The military operation was soon over. More deputies were 
rounded up and taken to the Temple, among them two regicides 
who, accused of being royalists, found themselves in the cell 
which Louis XVI had occupied. It was now a question of 
political measures to seat the Jacobins once more firmly in power, 
until the next crisis should threaten them. 

The remnants of the two Councils met that same morning, 
September 4th, the Ancients in the Ecole de Mddecine, the Five 
Hundred in the rue de I’Od^on. They were left in no doubt of 
what the triumphant Directors intended them to do, for a pro- 
clamation had already been posted up, saying that royalists who 
had attacked the Directory must be punished. All those deputies 
who had been arrested were to be considered the accompUoes of 
Fichegru, and the publication of the dossier of d’Antraigues, and 
of further revelations, was to be sufficient evidence to condemn 
them all without trial. In the opinion of the successful con- 
spirators, to give the arrested deputies or the two Directors a fair 
t^ would be a sign of weakness. In the Five Hundred, Boulay 
de la Meurthe pressed for the immediate deportation of the 
prisoners, explaining that this was no moment for the slow and 
careful processes of justice but rather for decisive action to con- 
solidate the victory. Honest Republicans, listing to language 
which recalled the days of the Revolutionary Tribunal, held out 
as long as they could, but the atmosphere in which the debate 
took place, and the scenes which they had witnessed, reminded 
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them that Augereau was the master and would have the last word 
however long they hesitated* “ La loi^ c*est le sabre ! ” an olEcer 
had cried outside the Tuileries during the attack. And the in- 
timidated remnant knew that this was the truth. By midnight of 
September 4th the law of proscription had been voted. The de* 
putiea had delivered their colleagues to the triumphant Directors. 

The Ancients, m their turn, were forced to yield. But they 
showed more resistance, and held out rather longer. They sent 
to the Luxembourg for more ample information and for more 
conclusive evidence against the comrades they were being ordered 
to be^y. But the Directors and their loudest supporters sneered 
at the scruples which were dela3dng the completion of their plans. 
Finally, on the morning of September 5th, the vote was taken. 
Many had the courage to abstain. The result was 15 to 7 in 
favour of proscription, figures which are more eloquent than 
the boast of La Revelli^re-L^peaux that the crowds shouted in 
the streets “ Vive La Re/oelUire-LSpeatat I ” The first list of the 
proecribed was a mixture of royalists and republicans. It in- 
cluded, among the seventeen, the two Directors Carnot and 
Barth^lemy ; Pichegru ; Mathieu Dumas, who had refused to 
act against Barras and Reubell two days before ; young Camille 
Jordan, whose report on the revision of the penal laws against 
the Catholics had so infuriated and alarmed the Jacobins ; Mar- 
bois, Simdon, Tronson du Coudray, Portalis. The seventeen 
were sent to Rochefort in iron cages, with every circumstance of 
brutality. From there they were shipped to Guiana, where the 
terrible climate killed several of them. In the days that followed 
miKtary commissions sentenced many more to deportation or to 
death. During this brief revival of the Terror, the people showed 
litde either of enthusiasm or hostility.^ 

On this September 5th a number of decrees were forced 
through ihe more energetic members of the Councils. The 
May elections were annulled, and the administrative bodies in 
the departments dismissed. The relatives of ^migr^ were dis- 
franchized and the laws against the 6migr6s themselves, and those 
against refractory priests, were reimposed. Every elector and 

* de Stsel said that between Fructidor and Brumaire there was nothing 
Republican in France but a few imported Roman statues. 
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every priest had to swear on oath his hatred of Monarchy, on 
pain of deportation. The press was muzzled. The three 
Dictators might flatter themselves that their victory was complete. 
They had won another lease of power, but in their hour of success 
they forgot to study the implications of a victory that had been 
won not by them but by the Army. Augereau was reporting to 
Bonaparte the accomplishment of his mission, as any general 
reports the outcome of an operation to his commander. Berna- 
dotte was talking of suppressing by force any show of discontent 
within range of his command. Bonaparte himself informed the 
Directors that he had sent troops to Lyons, where there were 
signs of disturbance, to enforce respect for the latest decrees of 
the intimidated Councils. In their delight at finding themselves 
with the Army behind them, Barras and his supporters failed to 
realize that, by making a modkery of the Constitution, of demo- 
cratic Government, and of Justice, they had sold the future to 
that successful soldier whose dim figure had haunted the imagina- 
tion of Robespierre and Saint-Just. They forgot their Rousseau : 
“ The strongest is never strong enough to remain the master 
unless he transforms his strength into a right, and obedience into 
a duty. ... To yield to force is an act of necessity, not an act 
of the will. At most it is an act of prudence. And how can that 
be a duty ? ... As soon as you admit that might is right, the 
effect chmges with the cause. Any strong man who overcomes 
his predecessor succeeds to his right. As soon as you can dis- 
obey with impunity, you can legitimately disobey ; and if the 
strongest has right on his side, all a man has to do is to become 
the strongest.*’ What guarantee had Barras and his friends that 
their own doctrine would not be used against them ? And how 
could they complain if somebody else violated the Constitution ? 
If Barras did not realize what had really happened, Bonaparte 
did. Barras had justified Brumaire. 


VI 

There is no need to imagine that Bonaparte’s conduct io face 
of Fructidor was an3rthmg but cynical. The men who had won 
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were of a type which he despised all his life, weak tyrants without 
principles, uncreative, debased. Among the losers was Carnot, 
whose courage, integrity, and military qualities he could admire. 
As in Vend^miaire he had no respect for those whom he served. 
But in supporting the Directory he was hastening its end, and so 
bringing nearer his opportunity to put his own plans into 
execution. The hour was approaching when the people would 
summon him, not knowing that he had prepared himself patiently 
to give them good government on his own terms, and something 
more which they would demand above all else — ^peace. What 
he could not foresee was that the fatal legacy of the unending 
war would ruin his work, and that, with the exception of the 
four amazing years, there would be no peace until he had vanished 
into exile. 



CHAPTER X 


Bonaparte Returns to Paris^ and embarks for 

I 

The conspirators of Fructidor had to pay for their brief revival 
of the Terror. They had secured fbr themselves and their 
dependents a new lease of power, but only by calling up from the 
depths the old Jacobin extremists, who had not been fortunate 
enough to enjoy three years of office with all the accompanying 
chances for enrichment. The Directors had shouted so loudly 
against their opponents, and had so exonerated the peril of a 
Bourbon restoration, that men who saw the Revolution swinging 
back towards the Terror promised themselves renewed employ- 
ment. Some of them could demand payment for services rendered 
in connection with the preparation of Fructidor. Others remained 
a clamorous opposition, reminding the victors that they were 
still walking, delicately balanced, between their two sets of 
enemies. They had oidy to defeat one group for the other group 
to become a menace. 

Carnot the Republican and Barth^lemy the Royalist were 
replaced at the Directory by two Jacobins of the old school : the 
able lawyer Merlin, and the writer Fran 9 ois de Neufch&teau, tlie 
latter obviously chosen for his hatred of the Catholic religion. 
And out of obscurity came Fouch4, who had had the sense to keep 
in touch with Bamis during the difScult years, and, through 
Barras, with rich bankers like Ouvrard and CoUot and Hainguerlot. 
He was at first given no official employment, but he no doubt 
made himself useful to Barras in that police work which was his 
passion, and in which he was without rival. And later on Barras 
appointed him chief of the Legation in Milan. But the Govern- 
ment was not to be allowed to enjoy its victory for long. It had 
barely time to put through a measure for the reduction of the 
public debt by two-thirds, thus completely ruining the readier, 
before it was in trouble again. The extremists in the two Chambets 
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began to accuse the Directors of comiption on a gigantic scale, 
of being in the pay of the financiers, and of increasing the misery 
of the country. All this was the natural and time-honoured appei 
to the people of the men who wanted power ; and in the days when 
there were always a few thousand ready to march, their words 
might have provoked an insurrection. But by now the people 
were weary of the whole crew, politicians of every shade and their 
hangers-on. Their sufferings were intense, through the complete 
breakdown of government, but they were not in a frame of mind to 
place any hope in the promises of the agitators and journalists. 
They wanted two things, freedom to practise their religion, and 
peace, which meant work and family life again. The Directors 
knew that the country wanted peace, but peace to them meant the 
return of the Armies and the Generals. It meant, above all, the 
return of Bonaparte. And that was not in their plans. But 
Bonaparte also knew that the people wanted peace, and he intended 
to give it to them. The Directors were dragged two ways. Peace 
might give them a little reflected popularity, of which they were in 
dire need. It might rally support to them against the new Jacobin 
uproar. But it might also mean the end of their power. “ We 
should be lost if peace were made,” Siey^ had said, expressing 
the opinion of a party. And they had decided that peace should not 
be made. They had broken off the negotiations with England at 
Lille, They had broken off the negotiations with the Czar Paul 
in Berlin. They would follow this precedent now with the 
Austrians, by m a kin g impossible demands. They would refuse 
to implement Lcoben. They would claim Belgium, the Rhine, 
Italy, ami Venice. 

They sent their instructions to Bonaparte, who at once, as 
usual, offered his resignation, thus confronting the Directors once 
mom with the prospect of explaining to the people of France why 
their rulexs had (quarrelled with and accepted the resignation of 
the General who offered them peace. They at once climbed down, 
in a caging letter. But they tried again. Again Bonaparte spoke 
of resigning. The next orders sent to him were to break off the 
negotiations and a tt a ck the Austrians. At midnight on the 17 th 
of October, I797> ^ little village of Campo-Formio, between 
Udine and Passanano, the Treaty was signed. France got Belgium, 
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Lombardy, and the additions which made up the Cisalpine Republic, 
and most of the left bank of the Rhine. Venice was left to Austria, 
On the night of October 36th the Directors received a copy of 
the treaty which had been concluded and signed against their 
orders. It was an interesting moment. For it forced the Direc- 
tors to face the reality of their situation. They now had to admit, 
among themselves, that they had a chance to break a rebellious 
General, if they dared to take it ; and, in the next breath, that they 
dared not take it. They knew that they represented nobody 
but their own faction, and they now saw clearly ^e trap into which 
Fructidor had led them. Bonaparte had sent one of his officers 
to answer their appeal. Military force had saved them. The 
dangerous precedent of Vend6miaire had been followed up. 
What was the use of appealing to the Constitution, when they 
themselves were always prepared to violate it where their own 
interests were concerned ? The man who had twice taken ill^al 
action to keep their faction m power could not now be lectured 
self-righteously, especially as, with the publication of the news 
of Campo-Formio, he would have the whole country behind him. 
These miserable wretches therefore judged it wise to put a brave 
face on it and to ratify the treaty with a smile. But that was not 
enough. They had also to appear to share the wild enthusiasm of 
the people. For no sooner was the news known than the despond- 
ency of the masses disappeared. The tale of victories, all the great 
names of the Italian campaign, had touched their pride, and had 
given them hope, but they looked for the final victory that would 
bring them peace, and they believed that only Bonaparte could 
win it. And he had now justified their expectations. That i» 
why they rushed into the streets of Paris, and demonstrated all 
over France. It required no imagination to guess what the state 
of the nation*s mind would be if the conqueror returned to Paris. 
So they tried to keep him away. They appointed him their 
plenipotentiary at Rastadt, where the representatives of the 
German States were to ratify those articles of the treaty whuffi 
affected them. They suggested to him that, while in Italy, he 
should study conditions in Turkey. And, in case he should 
return, they gave him the task of preparing the invasion of 
England. 
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II 

A month passed, five weeks, before, after a triumphal progress 
across Europe, he drove into Paris in the darkness of a December 
evening, and alighted in the rue Chantereine — soon to be called, 
in compliment to him, the rue de la Victoire. The next day the 
news was all over Paris. 

He brought with him more than his renown, more than victory 
and peace. To all but a few he was almost unknown, a stranger. 
And this touch of mystery added to the general emotion. He 
was still only a youngster of twenty-eight, and this, too, made him 
the more remarkable. There were a hundred stories of what he 
looked like, of things he had said, of his courage in battle, of his 
skill in negotiation, and for the people of Paris the legend had 
preceded the man. Mixed with the mood of exaltation there was 
sheer curiosity — a curiosity which, in his wisdom, he baulked by 
every means in his power. By withholding himself, by standing 
aside, he became in time the hope of every faction, with the result 
which he intended. All claimed him, and thus made easier his 
subsequent task of fusing the parties into a nation. For he had 
made up his mind by this time that he was going to rule France. 
The only question was how long he must wait for his moment, 
since he intended to assume power in answer to the desire of the 
nation, not to seize it and impose himself by reliance on a party. 
He would work patiently, leaving it to the people to say that 
misrule had become rmbearable. What this visit to Paris told 
him was that the hour had not yet come for him to do what he 
had planned. 

For nearly a week nobody but Talleyrand and the Directors 
saw him. Then the oflBcial welcome of the Government was 
announced, and all Paris was in the streets to see him go by on 
his way to the Luxembourg. The fact that the hero was, physically, 
a completely unheroic figure seems to have increased his prestige, 
by making his exploits all the more amazing. For the victor of 
Lodi was seen to be a puny, sickly undersized yoimg man, with a 
shabby air about him, narrow-chested, his hair dishevelled ; grave 
as an overworked student ; tired, melancholy. He received the 
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acclamations with dignity, and the formal flatteries without emotion. 
His fine dark eyes appeared lifeless, and nobody saw the smile 
which could so transform his face and win over his enemies. 
With exemplary seriousness he submitted to the semi-religious 
ceremonial which lingered from the early days of the Revolution, 
and accepted with impassibility the accolade from each of the 
five Directors in turn. He returned thanks — another test for 
his admirers. For he spoke his sentences badly, in a strong 
Corsican accent, and in a harsh, unmusical voice, 

IMme de Stael, looking back on her past life, has left us more 
than one vivid picture of Bonaparte as he appeared at this time. 
In her posthumously published Co?tsiddration$ sur les Prindpaux 
EvtnemenU de la Evolution Francaise she describes her first 
meeting with him, and how she was struck dumb — no mean 
tribute to the powers of the young General. Having recovered 
her speech, she began to feel a curious fear, which returned on all 
the subsequent occasions when she met him. She says that the 
words with which people’s clmracters are customarily described 
are useless for the description of this man’s character. All his 
qualities appeared to be either subhuman or superhuman. C*itaii 
plus ou moim qtCun komme. One day, sitting between him and 
Sieyte at a dinner, she set herself to study his face. But the 
moment he became aware of this manceuvre he abstracted all 
expression from his eyes, and they became still and lifeless. He 
would not allow this intelligent woman In read his thoughts. 
She observes that when he is at bis ease in any society, he becomes 
vulgar. The disdain which he assumes when he is ill at ease 
suits him better. She also notes a habit — already— -of questioning 
people as Kings and Queens question them— 4>rief, personal 
enquiries which somehow seem to establish his superiority over 
the person he is questioning. 

In the days that followed Paris was preparing to throw itself 
at his feet, but was never given the chance. His modesty dis- 
appointed the people, but it disarmed his enemies. They had 
to confess that, far from abusing his popularity, he seemed to be 
unaware of it. It was the people who took the initiative and tried 
to make an idol of him. It was he who refused to be an idol. 
While the poets were celebrating his exploits and the admimstrariwe 
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authorities were sending deputations and presenting addresses, 
he lived quietly in his house. When he went to the theatre, he 
sat at the back of his box, behind Josephine. As soon as it was 
known that he was in the house, there were loud demands for him 
to show himself. He never acceeded to them. He had decided 
on a policy, and he was canying it out. Nor did he take the wilder 
demonstrations very seriously. All his life he had a contempt 
for the levity of the Parisians, who must have something to get 
excited about. “ They’d be just as eager to crowd round me,” 
he said, “ if I was going to the scaffold.” The thing that really 
gave him pleasure during this stay in Paris was his election to the 
Institute, and he knew how to address the distinguished and 
learned men who had made him thdr colleague. ... “ True 
conquests, the only conquests which leave no regret, are those 
made over ignorance.” 

At this time Talleyrand gave one of his sumptuous banquets 
at the Hotel Graliffet, where the great rooms were decorated as 
thoi^h for a theatrical performance. Bonaparte could not have 
absented himself on such an occasion, but the guests crowded 
round him like a mob in the street, and it was while he was talking 
to Arnault that Mmc de Stagl forced herself on him to ask her 
famous question : “ General, whom do you consider the greatest 
woman ? ” The answer, “ She who has most children,” explains 
his profound admiration for Mme Campan, who, when he asked 
her what must be done to improve the education of girls, replied : 

Ilfautfcdre des mires.** 

In the rue de la Victoire he now began to receive the new 
jfriends which his election to the Institute made for him. Writers 
and artists, composers and scientists called on him, and for the 
first time he was able to form an opinion of the intellectuals, the 
men of moderate views in politics, who were to be his support 
in the days of Brumaire. It was noticed that even at the Institute, 
as dsewhere, he seemed indifferent to praise, When he rose 
from his seat, between Monge and Bertbollet, to read a paper or 
to join in a discussion, he was loudly applauded. But his bearing 
was that of a savant who is merely taking part in biR customary 
work. And when the meetings broke up, nobody knew better 
than he how to flatter these men by questioning them on their 
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own subjects. And all tiie time he was observing them and reading 
their minds — and sometimes encouraging Daunou or Chenier or 
another to talk politics. He even gracious and humble in 
the presence of Sieyfes. At this time, intriguers who wished to 
capture him for their faction began to try to sound him. It was 
his chance to rehearse the preliminaries of Brumaire. Now, as 
then, every party, from the extreme royalists to the extreme 
Jacobins, strove to find out what was going on in his mind, what 
projects this calm and non-committal attitude covered. He 
received them all courteously, and even returned their visits, 
but he told none of them what they wanted to know. The loudest- 
mouthed flatterers, who might have compromised him, were as 
puzzled as the rest. He kept his counsel, studied his maps, and 
appeared before the world as a brilliant soldier whose sole ambition 
was to wait quietly until the Grovemment appointed him to another 
command. 

Two matters occupied his time. The first was an intensive 
study of the possibilities of the invasion of England. It was an 
extremely popular idea with the people, but it did not take Bona- 
parte long to realize that, without the mastery of the sea, the 
enterprise had no hope of success. When he had made a tour 
of the ports to inspect the preparations, this opinion was confirmed, 
and he realized that the Directors themselves regarded the whole 
aflair as something to keep him occupied. The second matter 
which he was considering was the possibility of becoming a 
Director. An intrigue, in which he took as little part as he could, 
was on foot to bring this about, and, since he was by many years 
below the age required, it was suggested that an exception might 
be made in his case. But the Directors would have none of him. 
This failure to enter the Government, which he would have domi- 
nated at once, made him review his situation. He knew now that 
the Directors were growing more hostile to him, and suspected 
that their plan of invasion was merely a scheme to get rid of him 
by involving him in a defeat. At the same time, he noticed that 
the people were growing impatient. Th^ would have applauded 
him if he had seized power, but they were unwilling to show any 
activity themselves. The excitement of his return was beginmng 
to wear away. If he overstayed his welcome, he might lose his 
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popularity. He said later to Arnault, who told him that the people 
wanted him to kick out the Government : “ If I called for my 
horse, nobody would follow me.” The refrain was still La poire 
iCest pm mUre. 


Ill 

Of all the men Bonaparte had talked with in Paris, one was to 
be of the utmost importance in the story of Brumaire, and on his 
name it is necessary to pause for a moment. 

Emmanuel-Joseph Sky^ had celebrated his fiftieth birthday 
two weeks before Bonaparte sailed for Egypt. His was one of 
the few widely known names which remained from the first days 
of the Revolution, when he won the reputation for wisdom which 
he never entirely lost. His career is the more remarkable because 
it was a scries of failures, but no single failure was ever regarded 
by his admirers as final. It was always from him that was expected 
the Constitution which would endure, and even in 1789 he was, 
to most people, an enigma, because of the disdainful manner 
in which he offered the fruits of his studies. He rarely troubled 
to press his ideas. Ifis method was something Hke this : Here 
is what I think . You, of course, will not understand the profund- 
ity of my suggestions, and it is really hardly worth my while to 
elaborate them. If they interest you, use them. But I doubt 
very much whether th^ can possibly interest you. I am not 
going to explain mysrif any further. It would be waste of time.” 
This complete di^luaiomnent had made hjm cold and aloof. 
He never cared to conceal his contempt for most of those who 
surrounded him and, as his disappointments succeeded one 
anothear, he kept his chagrin to himself, or shared it with an 
ocoMtonal friend. To his colleagues he showed only his disg^t 
with the hu m a n race. Yet he always had about him people who 
fiattoed him and were ready to do him kindnesses. His advice 
was sought over and over again, and he would give it in formula 
after formula. In the early days he was, like nearly everybody 
else, a Monarchist, but he had no respect for tradition. It was he 
who suggested c h a ng i ng the old territorial divisions of France, and 
he favoured the introduction of divorce. In 1789 the Constitution 
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which he was preparing provided for a King with limited powers ; 
repr^entative government, with triennial elections in place of an 
A^mbly convoked by the King. And representative government 
remained the basis of all his theories. His carefully worked out 
programmes were never accepted in bulk, but his ideas were often 
borrowed and developed, generally in a way which he had never 
intended. But always, when the question of a Constitution came 
up, his name was mentioned first. And in 1799, after Brumairc, 
it was again Sieyfes who presented his life’s work, and had it chopped 
to pieces once more. 

The work that made his reputation — ** Qu*est~ce le Tiers- 
Etat ? ” — appeared anonymously in the early days of 1789, as a 
development of the “ Esscd star les priviUges” published in 
November, 1788. In this he had discussed the debasing effect 
on social life of the regime of pri^dlege and injusdce. In the more 
famous work he gave his ideas on representative government and 
on the making of a Constitution, and they were the ideas to which 
he was faithful all his life : France was to be a democracy, but not 
what the unintelligent meant by a democracy. He would never 
support universal suffrage, since the vote must be used intelligently, 
by people who understand what they are voting about. He would 
have agreed with Saint-Just that ^e general will of the people 
must be an expression of active not passive interest, and that 
where the general will loses itself in speculation, unscrupulous 
men wiU not hesitate to form public opinion at moments of high 
emotion. Will must not become c£q>rice. But Saint- Just would 
have said to Siey^, as he did say to others, in 1793, that a Constitu- 
tion must be ludd, and easily applicable. 

The opening phrases of this work, so often quoted, expressed 
the mood of the moment in words that anybody could understand : 
“ Qu*est-ce le Tiers-Etat ? Tout, Qu*a-t-il iti jusqu'd prisent ? 
Rien, Que demande-t-il d devettir ^ Quelque chose And follow- 
ing that ** Touty^ he argued that, if ^e people could not form a 
States General, then they must form a National Assembly. But, 
having written out bis plan for this National Assembly, he fore- 
shadows his role as what Bonaparte would have called an ideologue. 

But, someone wiU say, these things are absolutely impracticable 
at the present time. Very weU. My task is not to put my ideas 
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into practice, but is the task of all patriotic writers : It is to present 
the truth. Let others approach the truth according to their 
capability and to the circumstances.” 

This unattractive man was unhappy all through his life. Son 
of poor parents who lived in Fr^jus, he was forced by a delicate 
constitution to abandon his ambition of becoming a soldier. He 
was persuaded to study for the priesthood, but he had no vocation 
and grew up embittered. Losing his faith in God, he lost his 
faith in human nature'. He grew to believe that nothing was 
worth doing in an abominable world.. He became secretary to 
a bishop and fulfilled his dull duties without enthusiasm. Lack 
of money, uncongenial work, a consciousness of ability which 
nobody seemed to appreciate, increased his discontent, and when 
the Revolution came it might have been made for him. But he 
was soon to be disappointed again. He discovered that he was no 
orator, and that his coUeaguea were ready enough to revere him 
as a philosopher, but had no taste for his dissertations. Unfort- 
unately, he was unable to diguise his contempt for his fellows, 
and there was an unusual and estimable trait in his character which 
made him despise them most when they offered him the flattery 
whidi he seemed to require ; as though he were saying : “ I 
know this is my due, but what mean-spirited people must Siey be 
who thus pander to human weaknesses.” He made hiinself 
thoroughly disliked, but that only served to assure him that he 
was a man of powerful intellect among fools. He withdrew 
himself more and more as the Revolution became more violent, 
preferring intrigue behind the scenes to the hurly-burly of the 
conflicts between the factions. “ The mole of the Revolution,” 
Robespierre called him. Some — including Talleyrand — attributed 
this to mere cowardice. His great moment should have come when 
was appointed to the Committee which prepared the Constitu- 
tkm of *92, but, because Condorcet overshadowed him, he 
retired to sulk and, still sulkmg, refused to make suggestions for 
the Constitution of ’93. When Louis XVI was condemned to 
death, Siey^ acquired a reputation for savagery which was no part 
of his character. He voted “ La Mart and is supposed to have 


1 Sainte-Beuve, in hi* easay on Sieyts (Causeries du Lundi, vol V) quotes some 
revelatory passage* from the prime papers of the ex-AbbS. 
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added the brutal words, “ sam phrases*" I prefer the explanation 
that those on the front benches passed back to those who could 
not hear so well the news that Siey^, unlike some of the deputies, 
had voted for death without making a speech. He remained a 
Monarchist after the Kjng*s death, and was rebuffed, insulted, 
laughed at. But always there were those who believed that some- 
where in that brain reposed the perfect Constitution. After 
Thermidor, when all the great names had disappeared, Sieyfes was 
still there, grave and disdainful, like a ghost of ’89. He still 
enjoyed that reputation for sagacity, which owed something to 
his professorial features, but far more to his capacity for uttering 
unintelligible formul® in a weighty manner. 

By one of those ironies which history loves, this dry pedant 
was to be the man who prepared the coming of Bonaparte. This 
perfect specimen of the ideologue, a race so loathed by Bonaparte, 
was to be fellow-conspirator and colleague of the young conqueror. 
“ La politique” said Sieyte, n*est pas la science de ce gta esty mats 
de ce qm doit ttre” It is difficult to imagine a remark which would 
better reflect the mind and temperament of the ex-Abb6, or more 
violently outrage the realism of Bonaparte. 


iv 

Early in the year 1789 Bonaparte had abandoned the idea of 
an invasion of England. He had studied the question thoroughly, 
had visited the French ports, and had digested the information 
supplied by Kl^ber from le Havre, by Andr&jsay from Antwerp, 
by Desaix from Brest. His conclusions were set out in a letter 
which he wrote to the Directory on February a3rd, 1798. In 
this letter he said that without command of the sea, the only hope 
of success lay in surprize. It might be possible to elude the English 
blockading fleets, or to make the channel passage in small boats 
during the hours of darkness, and land at points on the Kent or 
Sussex coast. The latter operation would mean seven or eight 
hours at sea, and therefore could only be carried out in the winter, 
or not later than April. In calm summer weather the thing 
would be impossible, with the English watching and waiting. He 
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suggested that the invasion might be practicable in 1799, but by 
then new troubles in Europe might prevent it. He held out no 
solid hopes, and left the Directory in no doubt that his advice 
was to abandon the idea altogether. Deceive the English, he said, 
into thinking we arc going to invade them, while in reality we are 
devoting our attention to detaching Hanover and Hamburg from 
England. He adds that it might be possible to send an expedition 
to the Levant, to threaten the Indian trade-route. If the Directory 
rejected all these suggestion, then he saw no alternative to making 
peace with England. Malmesbury would be more amenable 
than in *96 and *97. 

Having made up his mind to have nothing more to do with 
a direct invasion of England, Bonaparte returned to that old dream 
which appealed to the soldier, the statesman and the poet in him. 
He had ^ked to Jimot of the piercing of the isthmus of Suez, 
on those walks which the two young men took together in Paris. 
During the Italian campaigns he had read all the books he could 
find on Egypt, and had been deeply impressed by Volney’s Voyage 
en JBgypU et m Syrie, At Ancona he had realized what a port 
on the Adriatic might mean — “ Ten days from Constantinople,” 
he wrote to the Directory. And now he pressed the Directors 
to adopt his scheme for a conquest of Malta and Egypt. 

It was no new idea in French foreign policy. Louis XIV 
had for a moment been persuaded that the easiest way to ruin 
Dutch commerce was to seize Egypt. Early in 1797 Magallon, 
the French Consul in Cairo, had reported to the Directory that 
Egypt would be delighted to be liberated from the Turks, and that 
the Turks would be equally delighted to see the Mamelukes 
ecpelled. But the foreign Minister, Delacroix was afraid of a 
break with Turkey. Later in the year Talleyrand read a paper to 
the Institute on French colonial policy, in which he revived 
Choiseui^s plan for a conquest of Egypt to balance a possible 
kws of the American Colonies. But the theme of Bonaparte’s 
suggestton was in Volney ; the threat to India, the Suez passage 
to the East, the mastery of the Mediterranean. 

The Directors found it difficult to make up their minds. 
Knowing nothing of the sea or naval matters, they had regarded 
the crossing of the channel as something as calculable as a march 
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to a battefield. Bonaparte had explained the risks to them» and 
they were now entitled to ask how the French fleet, which could 
not cover a channel passage, proposed to cover a Mediterranean 
passage. Further they were asked to dispense with their greatest 
soldier at the very moment when Vienna was preparing another 
Coalition. And again — a matter of great importance to them — 
there seemed to be no money in the idea. Against all this must 
be set their desire to be rid of Bonaparte, at almost any cost, 
perhaps for ever. He argued with them, saying that he would 
march on India, where Tippoo Sahib, primed by French agents, 
would join him, that Egypt would supply food to France, that 
England would be forced to sue for peace. But to him it to 
be no mere military operation. He would bring French civilization 
to the Egyptians, and slake his imagination by awakening the 
East from its long sleep. He would take with him engineers, 
archaeologists, scientists, men of letters and would construct some- 
thing that would endure. That was the poetry of the idea. The 
prose was that indirect attack on England, which was the meaning of 
Bantry Bay, of Humbert’s landing in Killala Bay, and of that alliance 
with Russia in i8oi, which was to have been followed by a Russian 
march to the Indus, a French attack on Persia, and a joint invasion 
of India. The grandeur of his present plan could not hide its 
extreme audacity, and the Directors went on hesitating, while 
time grew short. By August the Nile would be in flood. 

It was March 5th before the Directors gave in. Berne, 
captured at the beginning of the month, provided the funds for 
the expedition. Bonaparte set to work with ferocious energy, 
using his gift of concentrating on a dozen tasks at once. The 
prospect of action after what, for him, had been idle days, filled 
him with his old self-confldence. His imagmadon spread its 
wings. By the end of April he was ready to set out for Toulon, 
and the Directors were beginning to be sure that they would not 
regret his departure, when there came grave news from Vienna. 
Bemadotte, recently appointed Ambassador, had by his usual 
indiscretions, made himself unpopular at a time when the greatest 
tact was essential. There was an attack on the Embassy, the 
French flag was tom down, and Bemadotte fled, announcing that 
he would not return until the Austrian Government had made 
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formal apology and reparation.^ The Directors, in a panic, begged 
Bonaparte to postpone his departure, and to go in person to 
Rastadt to mend the mischief. No sooner had he accepted this 
mission than the Directors were once more impaled on the horns 
of the old dilemma. If he went and was successful, he would 
return with added prestige and popularity. If he did not go, 
Austria might take the high hand. However, matters settled 
themselves satisfactorily. Bonaparte wrote a threatening letter 
to Cobenzl, which terrified them. Moreover he did not trouble 
to show the letter to anybody. This gave the Directors a pretext 
for cancelling his mission. Austria lay down, for the Emperor 
had good reasons for swallowing his pride until Bonaparte was 
out of the way, and the Directors informed their General that he 
could set out for Toulon at once. He had wasted ten days. 
He bought the house in the rue de la Victoire (hitherto rented 
from Julie Talma), and, taking Josephine with him, started for 
Toulon. Travelling by Auxerre, Lyons and Avignon, he reached 
the port on May 9th. On May 19th the 45,000 men, the guns 
and the equipment and stores were on board, and Bonaparte 
took leave erf Josephine. “ When will you return ? ’* she asked, 
** Six years — six months. Perhaps, never,” he answered. From 
the deck of the Oriati he heard her last words, “ If you go to 
Thebes, send me a small obelisk.” 

A few days before this a prisoner had escaped from the Temple 
prison in Paris, whom Bonaparte was to find across his path at 
Acre, His name was Sidney Smith. 


V 

The people of Paris watched him go with disappointment. 
But he left behind him a hope in all sections of the populace 
and in all parties. There were Jacobins who claimed liiTn as a 
Jacobin, and called him General Vend6miaire, and Royalists who 
thought that one day he might be their Monk, and honest Repub- 

^ ^ An acoooQt of oocuired, by an eye-mtness, was published in London, 

in an Kn g i a h tcanslatioo from the German, in 1798. It appeared as a pamphlet 
Md was c al l e d “ A Faithful Account of the Biot in Vienna, isdi April, 1798.** 
It ia m the Joly ooQecticm of pamphlets. 
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licans who believed tliat he alone could establish a stable Govern- 
ment. The learned men of the Institute dreamed of a Government 
of intellectuals under such a leader, and the cloudy Sieyte and his 
friends perhaps saw him as their instrument for the return of the 
House of Orleans, Talleyrand had understood the high in- 
telligence of the man to whom he had attached himself, and 
could be sure that under him there would be no return of the 
Bourbons, and therefore no disgrace and ruin for Talleyrand. 
The coimtry people said that he would come back one day, and 
all would be well. Only the Directors and their circle hoped 
that they had seen the last of him. 

Campo-Formio, welcomed with such joy by the French 
people, was but an illusory peace, an uneasy armistice, as were to 
be sill the treaties of all the years of the epic. War was the legacy 
left to Bonaparte by the Convention, and however far he led his 
sumies, whether across the sands of Syria or into the frozen 
darkness of Russia, the culminating victory which was to restore 
peace eluded him always. At the end, as at the beginning, he 
found England, that one stubborn and never-despairing and 
indomitable enemy of the Revolution, denying his claims, un- 
moved by his apologetics, undaunted by his legend. Again and 
again English money, but also English courage and persistence, 
revived the flagging spirits of less robust nations. The four years 
of the Consulate showed what Bonaparte could do as a buildex, 
and there is every reason to believe that he then planned to spend 
his life in work more productive than warfare. No intelligent 
soldier has ever denied that the purp<^ of war is peace, and this 
most intdiigent of all soldiers wanted power, not for its own 
sake, but b^use power would enable him to put his creative 
ideas to the test. He gave the French people g^ory, which they 
loved, but the great gift of peace which Aey demanded from him 
he was never able to bring them. 
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The Blunders of the Directory 
I 

A WEEK before Bonaparte embarked at Toulon the Directory once 
more violated the Constitution, in order to keep itself in power. 
It was quite obvious that the elections of 'g8 were bound to 
reflect public opinion even more than hitherto, and for this 
reason : that, whereas the men of Thermidor had, up to now, 
been able to act now against one party and now against another, 
after Fructidor there was a tendency for the parties to combine. 
Candidates who were dissatisfied with the Government for 
honourable reasons, saw their best chance in joining the so-called 
“ anarchists,’* whose anger was mere exasperation at being kept 
so long from power. The signs of what was coming were easy 
to read, and the Directors made up their minds that they must 
act without any scruples to avert this new crisis. A list of official 
candidates was drawn up and agents, well furnished with money 
for bribes, were sent out into the Departments ; and, in order 
to keep out those who were not wanted, it was decided that the 
retiring deputies should accept or refuse the credentials of the 
newly-elected deputies. In odier words, the old Assemblies 
should choose the new Assemblies. A Government paper said, 
with shameless brevity, that any Terrorists elected would not 
be allowed to sit. Two opposition papers which called attention 
to this remarkable statsement were suppressed. Treilhard, on 
whom the Directors could rely, was illegally substituted for 
Fran^^ Neufch&teau, and Siey^, whose intrigues were 
always redoubtable, was dispatched on a mission to Berlin. 

In spite of all these precautions, the elections turned out 
badly for the Directors. Large numbers of people, disgusted 
by the events of Fructidor, despaired of ever getting rid of the 
Government, and did not bother to vote ; and when the votes 
were counted it was seen that there was a good working majority 
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against the Directors. A committee was formed to examine this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, and the chairman, BailleuI, made 
the naive proposal that, in the case of a Deputy who was hostile 
to the Directors, the election should be declared invalid. It was 
argued, without a smile, that the electors had been warned to 
return good Republicans, and, if they had failed to do so, it proved 
that they were imbeciles, unqualified to cast a vote. The proposal 
of BailleuI was adopted and became the Law of the 22nd Floral 
(May nth). But the advantage thus gained was bungled. A 
number of the newly-elected deputies were prevented from 
sitting, but the invalidations were too few. Barras and his 
colleagues, while they were about it, should have done the thing 
thoroughly and kept out all who were opposed to them. As it 
was, they let in many of them, thus incurring all the hatred 
roused by their contempt for the Constitution, without solving 
their old problem of how, by one final sweeping stroke, they 
might gain untroubled dominion. Flor&l was an improvization, 
a hurried attempt to ward off a growing danger. That danger 
was that all parties would unite to get rid of the Government. 
And that is what happened a year later. 

Between Fructidor and Flor6al the lethargy of the people 
deepened. It was understood that what was going on in Paris — 
the intrigues, the corruption, the farcical annual elections — ^was 
supposed to be nothing whatever to do with the great mass of the 
French people. It was a sordid game being played for the 
benefit of the politicians and their parasites. WW was the 
point of registering a vote if the man you elected was not allowed 
to sit ? Disillusionment had succeeded to the ardours and 
enthusiasms of the earlier years, and that unfailing spring of 
energy which once drove the humble to revolt was dried up. 
For a moment the return of a victorious soldier, who seemed to 
bring lasting peace and the promise of order and repose,* had led 
them to hope once more, but he had passed through Paris, waking 
the sleepers, and then had vanished again, leaving the factions to 
continue their antics. Later, when the Coalition began another 
series of campaigns and the ‘frontiers were threatened, there was 
no Danton to rouse the young men, and no singing of the great 
songs of the Republic. People began to say that if the extreme 
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Jacobins could pull down the Directory, so much the better. 
Even they should have support, for nothing could be worse than 
the present Government, and any change would be better than 
the slow ruin which was engulfing the country. 

Fructidor had stunned the royalists, but Flor^al brought 
them renewed hope. They argued that such a state of affairs 
could not last, and that if the people had to choose between them 
and the wilder Jacobins, they would choose them. Louis XVIII 
played with the idea of buying Barras, with a promise of iu' 
demnity for his past crimes and a post at court. At the same 
time, he complained to Saint-Ptiest lhat Mallet du Pan was still 
warning him against retaining any idea of bringing back the old 
regime. Even now, neither he nor his followers in exile under- 
stood what an opportunity they were, for the tenth time, throwing 
away. But in France moderate Republicans began once more to 
think about a Constitutional Monarchy. In the West the royalist 
leaders collected their bands. Frott^, Puisaye, Suzannet in 
London put the position to Artois : France was not royalist, but 
could be made rojralist, if, through the Princes, the people could 
be assured of an end to their present sufferings. 

By July the enraged extremists, the anarchists, as they were 
called, had started a campaign which was guaranteed to win 
them support from all shades of opinion. They began to attack 
the immorality and corruption of the Directors rather than their 
lack of a policy. Their private lives, their embezzlements, specu- 
lations, briberies, thefts, were brought up against them, and they 
were accused by name. At last all the rumours were given 
substance, and what people had been saying for a long time was 
made the subject of an enquiry. A report followed, and the 
fury of the assault redoubled. Among those who became 
prominent in the campaign W2» a young deputy named Lucien 
Bon^wrte. It was soon evident that this denunciation of the 
Directory was far more popular than the old Jacobin policy of 
repeating the ridiculous fantasies of Babeuf. To inflame the 
general discontent, the winter months of 1798 were unusually 
severe. Prices were still rising, and food growing scarcer. The 
replacement of the worthless asstgtuits by mandcits territorictux 
created a few more rich men. 
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The Catholics were being subjected to a new outburst of 
persecution. Nothing the agente of the Government did was 
able to stop the resurrection of the Faith, but they used every 
device to Impede it. They insisted on the culte dicadmre^ which 
meant the abolition of Sunday, but the people shut their shops on 
Sundays and went to Mass in their churches, and ignored the 
dicadi. They deported priests at the mere whim of a Director 
or his friends. And even where they could not abolish the Mass, 
they prevented the full worship which Catholics take for granted — 
processions, the keeping of Feast Days, and so on. The con- 
tempt which the people had for the ** theophilanthropic ” fooleries 
and the state religion of the dicadi was sharpened by the know- 
ledge that the Government, unable to suppress the Catholic 
religion, was determined to cause as much annoyance as possible 
— ^for instance, by forbidding the sale of fish on Fridays, and by 
ostentatiously setting up the national altar in the churches, and 
even holding the State services while the Catholics were holding 
theirs. The motive for all this was far more political than anti- 
religious. Like the Committee of Public Safety, the Directors, 
with the exception of La Revellifere, hated the Church only because 
it was to them the most formidable opponent of the Revolution. 


II 

As though they were determined to make every mistake pos- 
sible, the Directors, having brought France to the brink of moral, 
social, and finan cial ruin, were by now following an inept foreign 
policy. Unwisely, they were not satisfied with the money and 
the plunder which came to them from Italy. As soon as Bona- 
parte had left Milan, in the middle of November of i 797 > they 
had seen their chance to substitute their own policy for his. In 
the months that followed they gave to Europe, as they had already 
given to France, a spectacle of incompetence and rascality rarely 
equalled by any Government. They succeeded in reviving all 
that hatred for the doctrines of the Revolution which the Terror- 
ists of *93 and ’94 had spread far and wide, so that reasonable 
and moderate men, who had begtui to understand and to admire 
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the constructive genius of Bonaparte, were justified in once more 
judging the Republic by the actions of those who preached and 
practised its worst excesses* “ They take every opportunity to 
destroy every institution that is most sacred and most valuable in 
every nation where their armies have made their appearance ; 
and under the name of liberty they have resolved to make every 
country in substance, if not in form, a province dependent on 
themselves, through the despotism of Jacobin societies.” The 
words of Pitt, spoken in the House of Commons in February, 
1793, might well be the words of any Italian or Swiss or Dutch- 
man in 1798. If the Directors and their agents had deliberately 
attempted to prove that everything said against the Revolution 
by its most uncompromising opponents was true, they could have 
chosen no better method than that which was now revealed as 
their “ policy.” By creating disorders which served as their 
pretext for tjrranny, they undid the patient work of Bonaparte. 
The first stirrings of Italian unity, produced not by slow and 
cautious labours, but by brutality and oppression, were inspired 
by hostility to France, not by friendship for her. By the time the 
Directors realized that they had raised up enemies all over Italy, 
it was too kte to check the mischief. The enthusiasm was not 
for the Revolution, but against it. Then, with Bonaparte in Egypt, 
the French Government suddenly found itself faced with a new 
Coa!i 0 on of Ew^pean Powers on frontiers which their own follies 
had made into ^afaerways for invasion. 

Bonaparte^ i)s 4 , Repressed to Talleyrand, in one of those lucid 
phrases of hi^ whoci he considered should be the Government’s 
principles in the oonduct of afiairs — and the words applied to 
ford^ as well as domestic policy : energy without fanaticism, 
principles without demagogy, severity without brutality. And in 
his proclamation to the Cisalpine Republic, a week before he left 
Milan, he developed these ideas. The answer of the Directory 
was to send out ^tators, whom they called envoys or even am- 
bassadors, to prepare, with the Jacobin elements with whom 
Bonaparte had refused to work, discontents and insurrections. 
Their task was made easier by the fact that, as soon as Bonaparte 
had re-crossed the Alps, many of the Generals encouraged the 
extremists, and took part in the disorders instead of suppressing 
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them. The peasants, ruined by the exactions of the military and 
tormented by that persecution of the Church which always 
accompanied the politics of the Jacobins, talked of nothing but 
revolt. The townspeople, robbed by Generals who were unable to 
pay their mutinous troops, listened willingly to the agitators. It was 
soon easy for the Directory to M.y that evidently Bonaparte^s policy 
had been the wrong one, and tlwt the time had come to try theirs. 

The trouble began in Rome. There Joseph Bonaparte, the 
ambassador, had managed to get himself involved in the intrigues 
against the Pope. General Duphot arrived and, in the last days 
of 1797, the extremists, encouraged by him, attempted to seize 
the city. There was a clash between the Papal troops and the 
insurgents, and Duphot, attempting, too late, to intervene, was 
killed. Joseph fled with his family, and the Directory found itself 
provided wiA an excellent pretext, in the “ murder ” of a French 
General, to tear up the treaty of Tolentino, and to Tnaki-i some more 
money. Berthier was ordered to march on Rome. On February 
15th, 1798, he took possession of the city and addressed the populace 
in true Jacobin style, invoking the shades of Cato, Brutus, and 
Cicero, and bidding them receive the homage of free men. The 
children of the Gauls,” he said, in an unbelievably absurd speech, 
“ olive branch in hand, are come to this august spot (the Capitol) 
to set up there onc^ again the altars of Liberty.” Translated from 
rhetoric into cold prose this meant the seizure of the dghtyir^fear> 
old Pius VI, who died a few weeks later in captivity at Valence, a 
levy of fifteen million francs, various minor imposidons, pay and 
provisions and quarters for the invading army, and a general 
pillage of works of art. Berthier, recalled to beconK chief-of-staff 
of the army which was to invade En^and, was succeeded by 
Mass^na, a notorious money-maker, who in his turn made way for 
Saint-Cyr. On March 20th the Roman Republic was proclaimed. 

In t^ month of March Ginguen^, a vain and pompous man 
of letters, arrived in Turin, calling himself ambamador (and his 
wife, much to Talleyrand’s amusement, ambassadress — a non- 
existent title). His mission was to get rid of the King of Sar dini a, 
Charles Emmanuel, and to stir up disorder all over Piedmont. 
One way of doing this was to spread the idea that the or^;iDal 
alliance between the King and the French Republic connoted the 
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abdication of the King. Meanwhile, in order to leave no doubt 
of his intentions towards the Court at Turin, Ginguend had refused 
to allow his wife to be presented in the customary costume. A 
revolt led by a Piedmontese in French uniform, who boasted that 
he was a French agent, forced the King’s ambassador in Paris 
to protest strongly against the action of French troops in supporting 
the rebels, and of course Talleyrand assured him that France was 
in no way involved in the disturbances. Ginguen^ was then left 
to settle the affair. As the disturbances increased, it became the 
duty of the Directory to say that the only way of restoring order 
was for French troops to occupy the citadel in Turin. That was 
the first step towards a French invasion and the expulsion of the 
soveriegn. 

It was a similar story in the other Italian territories. Garat 
was sent to Naples to prepare a revolution, and the sequel was the 
invasion of Championnet, the establishment of the Parthenopian 
Republic (which I^ted three months) and the abominable revenge 
of Queen Marie-Caroline, carried out by Nelson to amuse Lady 
Hamilton. In Milan the envoy Trouv6 prepared the iron chains 
with which Talleyrand boasted that he had secured the Cisalpine 
Republic. Sottin and Belleville at Genoa performed the same 
service for the Ligurian Republic. 

But there was more foolish work for the Directory to do, 
ControHing valuable passages into Italy, and at the same time 
guarding ^ way into France, was a coimtry which would have 
been very useful as a friendly neutral — Switzerland. The eighth 
eenth century had been a time of peace and increasing prosperity 
for the cantons. They had their own governments and their 
own customs and laws, and there were a number of loose federa-* 
tmns. No people was less ready for a Jacobin experiment. There 
was a group of cantons, Berne, Fribourg, Lucerne, Soleure, in 
which the government was completely aristocratic, and the move- 
ment of reform, towards a national federation, though it was 
affected by the French Revolution, had nothing in common with 
the desU' active doctrines of the Jacobins. But the Directors could 
say, with justtoe, that royab'st agents had used Switzerland as a 
base for their intrigues, and the tales of the wealth of the towns 
encouraged them to step in to defend the peasants, as they put it, 
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against the aristocrats. In Paris there was a Helvetian Club, 
whose members thought that French intervention would help 
the political movement which they represented. So French 
agents were sent to carry out the preparatory intrigues and to 
ferment disorder. As soon as the people of Berne had over- 
thrown their Government, General Brune marched in, seiaed the 
treasury (which paid for the Egyptian expedition) and proclaimed 
a Helvetian Republic, One and indivisible.” This act of 
violence was both dangerous for France and, at the same time, 
the stupidest of all the Directory’s experiments in foreign policy. 
It showed a startling ignorance of the history, the geography, 
and the temperament of the cantons. A few townsmen were gl^ 
enough to usurp the places of the aristocratic families and the 
rich merchants, but the peasants of the mountains and the forests 
had nothing to gain and everything to lose by the sudden upheaval, 
as they proved by fighting courageously and stubbornly. The 
Directors had succeeded in making another enemy, and one in a 
strategic position. 

The Directory could not have done more to provoke Austria 
and the other Powers to a renewal of hostilities. But the politicians 
had no monopoly of stupidity. In April of ’98, as we have seen, 
the braggart Bemadotte had run up the tricolour in Vienna, and 
there was a riot. The flag was tom to pieces and Bemadotte had 
to fly. If Austria had been ready for war, she had her chance. 
But Austria, not being ready, had decided to sec what could be 
done by negotiations on the subject of Italy. The work which 
the Directors had done in the conquered territories encouraged 
the Emperor to think that the time had come to rearrange the map 
of Europe rather more to his liking, especially as Bonaparte was 
out of the way. There was a meeting at Sehs at the end of May 
between Cobenzl and Francois de Neufch&teau the foppish ex- 
Director, followed by others. At the end of a month it was clear 
that France would not yield an inch of Italian or Swiss territory 
to Austria, and Cobenzl’s advice to the Emperor was to continue 
the war. Meanwhile, the establishment of the revolutionary 
calendar in the Rhineland — ^there, as in France, an anti-Catholic 
measure — ^and the confiscation of Church property, made the 
French Government still more unpopular. At the same time, 
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Russia’s Czar, who liked to think of himself as the protector of 
Malta, flew into a rage when its <»pture was announced. Russia, 
Austria, England — and Prussia hesitating. The only good news 
the Directors had was from Eg3^t, and that was connected with 
the name which they hoped would soon be forgotten. 


Ill 

As 1798 passed into 1799 and the spring elections drew near, 
it was evident that the Directory would soon face its supreme 
crisis. The Government was bankrupt, and, as the Coalition 
gathered, it appeared evident that the chief means of raising money 
— ^that is, by conquest and rapine — would soon be taken from them. 
The Ministries and the administmtive Services were rotten with 
corruption. The army contractors made fortunes. The big 
usurers had never been so successful. The soldiers and sailors 
were in rags — ill-fed, ill-equipped, unpaid. Less than 200,000 
men had to cover the frontiers and counter a series of threats all 
over Europe, from the Low Countries to Southern Italy. And 
it was when these threats were imminent that the Directors sent 
Championnet to expd the Bourbons from Naples. Within sis 
months Hungarian hussars had murdered two of the French 
plenipotentiaries at Rastadt, Jourdan had been beaten at Stokach 
by the Archduke Charles, Scherer at Magnano, Moreau driven 
back into Piedmont. Souvorov and his Russians defeated Mac- 
donald at the Trcbbia, in a three-day battle. Italy, save Genoa, 
was lost, Switzerland in revolt. Cadoudal was busy in Brittany, 
and the West was ready for armed insurrection. All over the 
Departments of the South there were royalist proclamations and 
gatherings of bands. And, to crown all, in the April elections the 
Jacobins had been elected in large numbers and the Directory 
had not dared to repeat the tricks of Flor^. 

France was in the extreme of peril. The two Chambers were 
impotent. One man acted at once, and with energy. Barras, 
the only Director who had survived all the changes of the four 
years, arranged with the new opposition to sacrifice his colleagues to 
the public outcry, on condition that he himaftlf remained in power. 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Last Attempt of the Jacobins : Sieves Sets to Work 

I 

The loss of Italy and the menacing march of the new Coalition 
came at an opportune moment for those extreme Jacobins who at 
last found themselves in power. They had been returned with 
the support of the moderate Republicans and even of royalists, 
and to win further support all they had to do now was to continue 
thdr attacks on the Government and to demand an enquiry into 
the causes of the present external disasters and their accompanying 
internal chaos. Even men who detested them were ready to i]^c 
use of them, since they seemed to be the only party strong enough 
to challenge the Directors. But it was not to save France that 
these new men had carried on their campaign against the Govern- 
ment. The chance they had seen and seized was a chance, after 
so many disappointments of revenging themselves on their enemies, 
of enjoying the fruits of office, and of establishing a second Terror 
which would secure them against further persecution. They 
were on fire with the ideas of the old Jacobins, and they brought 
with them the old merciless spirit of faction. They found in 
the Chambers, and particularly in the Five Hundred, men of tfacir 
own colour who had lost the Jacobin energy, but who, in contact 
with these new arrivals, awoke from their lethargy and helped to 
create a majority. They were joined by men of a finer stamp, 
who, in this hour of peril, were deceived into mistaking the loud 
voices and the passionate utterances for genuine love of country, 
and so were ready to lend themselves to the repressive measures 
urged by the extremists. 

As soon as the elections were confirmed by the Chambers, 
the assault began on the Directory, and on all the embezzlers, 
speculators, and swindling financiers. One man stood out, 
marked for attack : Barras. But the blows were soon defle c ted 
to Reubell and Treilhard. When Reubell withdrew, he was 
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given, according to two of his colleagues, a considerable sum of 
money out of the secret funds, and kept his carriage and horses. 
According to Siey^, who was to replace him, he even took the 
furniture with him. Siey^ had accepted the post from Berlin. 
He arrived at the beginning of Jime, and began to burrow without 
delay. 

The disgruntled Siey^ had had only one reason for going to 
Berlin. He wanted to return with increased prestige. The 
Directors were only too glad to let him go. He had the gift 
of «casperatiag all with whom he came in contact by his supercilious 
assumption of superiority, his contempt for his colleagues, and his 
long-winded dissertations, which nobody could understand. 
His mission in Berlin was to win over Prussia against England, 
Russia, and Austria. The young Frederick-William III had 
inherited from his father the poH(^ of neutrality, and the able 
supporter of that policy, Haugwitz. It was not merely a question 
of not joiniog France. Russia, who had sent Prince Repnin 
to negotiate an alliance, received the same reply as Siey&s. On 
July 5th, 1798, Sieyis was received by Frederic^-WilHam and 
stated the Directory’s case. No leas suitable ambassador could 
have been chosen than this regicide who found himself at the 
court of a young King. His peraonal appearance, his manner, 
and his reputation were all against him. Haugwitz had so little 
use for him that he carried on the discussions by an intermediary, 
the Jew Ephraim — a bitter blow to the vanity of Sieyfes. Talley- 
rand and the Directors were also disappointed at the Prussian 
stubbornness, and began to threaten. Siey^ passed on the threats, 
in vain. For nearly three months France threatened, and Prussia 
refused to budge. And Sieyte returned to France with nothing 
achieved, but still with that reputation for great wisdom which 
failure seemed but to increase. 

The mysterious apostate priest was received in Paris like a 
conqueror, with a salute of twelve guns from the garrison. His 
previous refusals to take office were attributed to the wisdom and 
patience of one who knows how to choose his moment. His 
expressionless face, his slow movements, and his cold disapproval 
of his surroundings had added to his reputation. The fact that a 
great deal of what he said was unintelligible had made him an 
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oracle. It was believed that if only he could bring himself to 
put his theories into practice he would startle the world ; and this 
had been the popular belief for so long that his return from Berlin 
caused considerable excitement. In the frequently quoted words 
of Albert Vandal, “ Sa reputation avait grandi de tout ce qu^il 
n’^avait pas fait,** Like Talleyrand, he had been behind the 
scenes in many of the dramatic moments of the Revolution and 
had taken great care not to run himself into danger. Only one 
thing can have tempted him to leave the comparative safety of 
Berlin in order to become the colleague of men he loathed and 
despised — ^the conviction that now at last the hour had come to 
produce a Constitution which would save France from ruin. 
And the first step to take was to get rid of the Directors, and then 
to put in their place others whom he could dominate. This 
meant working with his enemies, the extreme Jacobins, and he 
was willing to undergo even this humiliation. 

Treilhard was easily turned out. The Five Hundred dis- 
covered that his election a year before had been irregular, and, 
with the most scrupulous concern for the Constitution, they begged 
him to end this scandal by giving up his position. The Directory, 
with melancholy courtesy, added their request for his resignation. 
One glance at Barras informed him that he had been betrayed, and, 
like a sensible man, he did what was expected of him ; but, 
unlike Reubell, he got nothing out of his docility. The honest 
Gohier, once Minister of Justice, replaced him. La Revdliftre 
and Merlin began to grow uneasy. It was evident that Sieyb, 
Barras, and the two Chambers were working together agatast the 
Directory. Treilhard had not attempted to put up a ^it. They 
saw that the next blow would come quickly and that it would be 
aimed at them. They braced themselves to meet it. And when 
Siey^ pointed out to them how much to thdr advantage it would 
be to resign, they refused. 

These two men foxmd themselves suddenly called upon to 
answer for aU the crimes of the Directory. If they would not 
resign without making a fiiss, then they should be hounded from 
office or, if necessary arrested. They became more stubborn. 
In the Five Hundred Boulay dc la Meurthe organized the campaign 
against them, and led off with a speech which made no drtiiilod 
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accusation against them, but emphasized the necessity for getting 
rid of them. A commission of enquiry, presided over by Boulay, 
found them guilty of arbitrary acts, and the report was, of course, 
adopted with enthusiasm. At the Luxembourg, late on the night 
of the 30th Frairial (June 17th) Merlin and La Revellifere made 
their last stand. They were told that if they refused to resign 
they would be arrested, and they knew that Joubert or Bemadotte 
or almost any other General in Paris at the time would gladly 
undertake that task. Barras, who had not been attacked in Boulay’s 
speech, and who felt himself secure once more, told them bluntly 
to dear out. Seeing that further argument was waste of time, the 
two of them resigned. They were replaced by Roger Ducos, 
an unimportant lawyer, and an unknown General named Moulin, 
who had fought in the Yend6e and served under Santerre the 
brewer in street-fighting. All Barras had to do now was to pursue 
his intrigues with the Bourbons and to agree with Siey&s on all 
matters. “ I shall always be of his opinion,” he said, and so 
he’ll think I’m nearly as clever as he is, and we shall live together 
without any bother.” He had received the letter from Louis 
XVIII, promising him a pardon for all that he had done. 

Public opinion, in Paris and in the departments, was unmoved 
by the crisis of Frairial. The distress everywhere was too acute 
for the people to attach any importance to yet another quarrel 
among those whom the Army, with the utmost contempt, now 
called ” the lawyers.” Most of them had never heard of Ducos 
or Gohier or Moulin. Sieyfes was merely a philosopher, and 
no decisive action was expected from such a man. And to many, 
the survival of the unspeakable Barras only proved that the attempt 
to purge the Directory was but a half-hearted one, a pretence, a 
piece of play-acting, to keep the real power in the same discredited 
hands. 

Sieyis had hoped to be master of the Directory, since he was 
the only one of the five with any intellectual gifts or any real 
interest in the governance of men. But there was no possibility 
of the five acting together, or even agreeing on a policy. Ducos 
quickly became the shadow of Sieyte, without a will or opinion 
of his own, but Gohier and Moulin sympathized with the Jacobins, 
while Barras, as usual, worked only for himself. Having secured 
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himself against Bourbon vengeance, he established relations with 
the most violent of the Jacobins, giving them to understand that 
he could do a great deal for them if they would continue to keep 
his name out of their campaign against corruption and incompe- 
tence. Moreover, it was the Councils, and particularly the Five 
Hundred, which were now the active element in public life. 
The newly-elected Jacobins had no stable maj'ority, but they 
had the ferocious energy of the old Terrorists and, by their clamour, 
gave the impression of a majority, and frightened many of the 
timid into following them. It was evident that they would over- 
reach themselves, but meanwhile they were powerful enough to 
have their way for a while, and, since Siey^ had no command over 
his fellow-Directors, and the Senate only recovered slowly from 
the shock of the Jacobin movement, the ex-abb6 had to avoid 
open conflict. He made no secret of his hatred of the new deputies, 
but even if his coUei^es had agreed with him, his offensive airs 
of superiority, his complete lack of gradousness, and that mantle 
of mystery in which he wrapped himself, would have alienated 
them. 

The Jacobins lost no time in showing their hand, and they were 
encouraged when men in sjrmpathy with them were appointed to 
Ministries. Bemadotte was made Minister for War, Lindet of 
the Mountain was given Finance, and Marbot commanded the 
garrison troops. Against these Sieyte could count two friends in 
power, Bourdon at the Ministry of Marine and Cambao6rtl» at 
the Ministry of Justice. The bad news from the Anniea added 
strength to their demands for rigorous decrees which recalled the 
worst hours of the Terror. There was open talk of re-establishing 
the Conunittee of Public Safety and the guillotine, supported in 
the most violent language by the recently freed Press. But what 
most men remembered about the Committee was not that it had 
saved France by a form of martial law which only men of exceptional 
talent could apply with success, and only circumstances of the 
utmost gravity could justify. What most men remembered was 
the attempt to prolong a temporary measure into a permanent 
form of Government. And Ibis they were determined not to 
endure again. Fear once more awoke, and reasonable men reoog- 
nixed that very shortly the last crisis must be met. Ecther the 
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Jacobins would have their way and France would be destroyed, 
or there must be a break with the last four years ; a new Constitu- 
tion, and the foimdation of the Government solidly based on good 
laws. Only this would save the Revolution and restore order, 
dignity, and hope to the country. Honest men, who stiU believed 
sincerely in the Revolution and still dreamed of what its principles, 
honestly applied, might achieve, told each other that no more 
shuffling of Directors or swing of factions could check the disinte- 
gration of the country. These had been temporary expedients, 
designed always to give one faction power over the other factions. 
There had been no real attempt at Government, and now they 
were back where they started after Thermidor. The ghost of 
Fouquier-Tinville would soon be walking, but this time the great 
men would not be there to direct the war and to inspire the soldiers 
to defend the frontiers. For nobody imagined that Destrem or 
Talot or Lamarque or even Grandmaison was capable of saving 
France. The few who saw that the new Jacobin movement would 
destroy the Revolution found themselves in agreement with others 
who, ^ough their motives were personal, were no less anxious 
to check the movement. If there was talk of the guillotine, whose 
head was safe ? This group, a blend of sheer panic and patriotic 
fervour, was unitwi in its determination to fight the Jacobins. 
And they found, if not a leader, at any rate a rallying point in 
Sieyis. 

Sieyis had been forced to adnoit to himself that things had not 
gone as he had hoped. He was not master of the Directory, and 
^e Jacobin movement was of such streoogth that he could not yet 
come out into the open against it. In fact, he was forced to 
yield ground. Meanwhile, he began to develop his ideas, and, 
woiiting in secrecy as usual, was not long in discovering the 
considerable body of opinion which could be used to carry out 
h» projects. His problem was how to gather round him a group 
powerful enough and daring ^ough to change the Constitution. 
Since no coop could hope to succeed without the support of 
the Army, which had now taken the place of the insurrectionary 
mobs called up by the Government in the early years of the Revolu- 
tion, he would use a Greneral as a kind of superior policeman. In 
all the political theories of Sieyfes there was room for a limited 
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Monarchy, so that when his new Constitution had been accepted, 
he could summon the House of Orleans. It would be he who had 
restored the Monarchy, and he would hold such unchallenged 
power that he would at last be able to put his doctrines into 
practice. But that was looking far ahead. The restoration of the 
Monarchy might come slowly, or might not come at all. It was 
not essential to his plans. For, whatever happened, he would be 
the real ruler of France, with the General, whoever he might be, 
still in the position of a superior policeman ; an instrument 
controlled by Sieyte. Dropping a hint here, whispering a word 
there, he set about his work. Thus were sown the seeds of 
Brumaire. 


II 

In July, with the advance of Suvorov in Italy contiuuing every 
day, and the Coalition drawing encouragement from its victories, 
the Jacobins made their great attempt to return to *93, The 
administration, the police were jhiJl of their friends and agents, 
and they were the only group who knew exactly what it was they 
wanted to do, and had made up their minds how to do it — ^which 
is why they gave the impression of being a majority. The worse 
the news of the war was, the better it served their purpoee, per- 
mitting them to appear as the only true patriots, and thus cloaking 
their real intentions. They very quickly lost the support of the 
royalists and moderates who had helped to put th^ into the 
Chambers, and their attempts to stir up the people fuJed. The 
old appeal to the mob was unanswered. But their opponents 
were without even the semblance of unity. AH they had in 
common was fear and hatred of the Jacobins and contempt for 
the Directors and deputies who appeared to be paralysed. Talley- 
rand was forced to resign from the Ministry of External Affairs, and 
there was already a suspicion that Siey^ was making himself 
difficult. Ducos, who was supposed to obey their orders, was seen 
to be completely under the thumb of Sieyte ; Barras, stiU walking 
the tightrope, was disinclined to interfere with anybody, and later 
was evidently working in secret with Siey^ ; Gohier and Mouln 
turned out to be more fatuous than had been suspected. In other 
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words, Sieyte was about to become master of the Directory. 
There was always the danger that the ro3ralists might use him, as 
they had used the Jacobins. Time was short, for all parties, and 
the Jacobins were determined to use their flying start and to press 
their advantage. 

T^e impulse of the popular movements had always come from 
the Clubs. So, in order to breathe the old fire into the dispirited 
people, these clubs were re-opened all over France. And the most 
famous of them all, the Jacobins, was re-started in Paris. In 
order to avoid frightening those who were haunted by impleasant 
memories, it now called itself the Society of the Friends of Equality 
and Liberty ; but nobody imagined it was an3dhing but the Jaco- 
bins Club reconstituted. The choice of a meeting-hall was not 
easy, since no quarter of the capital was willing to have such men 
in its midst. But the cowardice of the Government solved the 
problem, and the Manage was re-opened for their sessions. This 
suited the Jacobins admirably, because the building was in the 
care of the Government, and thus they seemed to be extending 
their patronage to the Club. Furthermore the Manage was one of 
the sacred places of the Revolution, where all three Assemblies 
had sat. 

Pressed by the Five Hundred, the Ancients voted the Con- 
scription decree. The effect on the country was disastrous, and 
the attempt to carry it out met with considerable opposition, 
especially in the royalist departments. Everybody knew that 
the Government’s mismanagement of the war extended to the 
smallest details. While the contractors made money, the soldiers 
were left unpaid and ill-clothed. Moreover, although the threat 
of invasion was real enough, the young men listened in vain for a 
voice to inspire them, and, not hearing it, they remained sullen 
and distrustful. They had no confidence in the ability of the 
Government to defeat the Coalition. They had seen the results 
of the pillaging expeditions in the enrichment of contemptible 
men, while the Government remained bankrupt and the poor 
starved. They were sceptical when they heard the language of 
*93 spoke^ by adventurers whom they despised. The Republic 
had promised them so much, and given them so little. 

A second decree applied what was called a forced loan. It was 
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a scheme for extorting enormous sums from the rich. These 
sums were to be determined by juries, or, in other words, com- 
mittees of spies, who found themselves at last in a position to 
pay off old scores. The response to the decree was swift. The 
rich adopted every dodge, from sham bankruptcy to emigration, 
in order to avoid payment. Those who were not clever en^gh 
to elude the law drastically cut down their expenses at once, with 
the obvious result that businesses fell to pieces, unemployment 
and starvation increased, and the poor became the chief victims 
of the decree. The Treasury collected less than half the sum 
expected. 

A third decree required each commune to furnish a list of 
hostages, to be held for the misdeeds of their ^migr6 or royalist 
relatives, and either deported or fined. It had the opposite 
effect to that intended. It roused Cadoudal and his men in Brittany, 
sent de Frott6 through Normandy to organize resistance, and 
inflamed the Vend4e, Anjou, and even the departments of the 
Midi. At one stroke the work of pacification carried out by Hoche 
was brought to nothing, and a solid body of royalist insurrection 
appeared once more, at the very moment of the country's gravest 
peril. 


HI 

While the Jacobins seemed to be doing everything in their 
power to turn all sane opinion against them, Sicyi» had been 
working quickly and quietly and he had found his soidier~or, 
rather, Fouch6 had pointed him out. He was a dashing young 
General of thirty, of whom Bonaparte had a very high opinion, 
“ I leave you Joubert,” he had said before setting out for Egypt, 
Joubert was a man of intelligence as well as a good soldier. He 
had fought in Italy under Bonaparte, and in Holland, and had 
since watched with repulsion the progressive misgovemment 
which had reduced France to something near anarchy. He was 
a Republican of the more moderate sort, and a man who might 
be expected to do the work required of him without beouniag 
inordinately ambitious. He would serve as the instrument of 
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the transition from chaos to ordered Government, and perhaps 
to Monarchy. Talking over his now well-developed plans with 
Fouch^, Sieyfes had said : “ ye cherche une SpSe,” and Fouch6 
had named Joubert.* But there was a drawback. Joubert was 
not at all weU-known. His name would mean nothing to the 
people. He must, therefore, be given a chance to make his 
reputation ; and there was the chance under his hand. If he 
were appointed to command in Italy, and there was a resounding 
victory, he could return to Paris as the saviour of the country. 
If he fuled, someone else would have to be found. There was a 
greater name in the minds of the plotters, but it was safer to 
employ Joubert. Besides, Bonaparte was in Egypt, and probably 
would never escape the English fleet. If Joubert returned from 
Italy with a victory, he would be in a position to undertake an 
unconstitutional task in order to save the Revolution — for 
there was no possibility of changing the Constitution by legal 
methoc^. 

Joubert left Paris on July i6th to take command against 
Suvorov, with Moreau at his side. Siey^, now President of the 
Directory, began his bitter struggle with the Jacobins, whose 
suspicions had been awakened. They could guess that some- 
th!^ was brewing, from the attitude of certain deputies, and 
from the outspoken defiance of others. Siey^s persuaded the 
Senate to serve a notice to quit on the Jacobins. Turned out of 
the Manfcge, th^ retired to the Chmrch of St. Thomas d*Aquin 
and began to attack Sieyte with the utmost violence. The only 
step for the Directors to take, after having begun the attack, was 
to continue it. A retreat would finish them. So they decided 
to do something which, by its very audacity, was unexpected. 
They would close the Qub. They — ^but who ? It was the job 
of the Minister of Police. But Bourguignon was not the man 
to cany it off, Talleyrand said : “ The only person who can 
fight t^ Jacobins is a Jacobin.” And he named Fouch6, then 
Minister at the Hague. And Fouch6 saw his chance and took it. 
He came tearing back frrom the Hague as soon as the sununoi^ 
arrived. 

* While Fouch£ was in Milan, representing the French Republic, he became 
friendly widi loubert, and preased Sieyte to make him Governor of Paris. 
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Ever since Thermidor Barras had been the patron and pro- 
tector of Fouch6, and was particularly pleased to use him now. 
A Jacobin Minister of Police should reassure the ejctremists. He 
was surprised that Sieyfe did not oppose the appointment, but he 
probably did not know how deeply Fouche was already involved 
in the conspiracy. Both Directors imagined they were using 
Fouch6. But Fouch6 had his own ideas about that. As for the 
people, what could they conclude from the return of this notorious 
agent of the Terror but that the Directory were secretly hand in 
glove with the Jacobins ? They did not know that he was in 
Paris to further the plans of Sieyte. If the Jacobins were not 
stamped out, there would be a royalist revival, and the Bourbons 
would come back. And Fouchd had not been given a pardon, 
like Barras. The three apostates, Talleyrand, Sieyis, Fouch6, 
all had the strongest interest in saving the Revolution, and poor 
Barras, the only prominent regicide who would have been safe 
under the Bourbons, was the only one who fell before Brumaitc. 

Fouchd had his own way of doing his work. He knew he had 
been brought from the Hague to strike a mortal blow at the 
Jacobins, by shutting down their Club. But when the Directors 
asked him how he proposed to set about it, he replied that be 
would deport the remnant of the royalists of Fructidor, going on 
to explain his surprising tactics. If he threatened these men — 
for that was all it amounted to — ^the Jacobins would be unable 
to protest when he turned on them. He was showing his im- 
partiality as an instrument of the Law. The Jacobins* turn 
would come next, and spectators would praise the scrupulaoB 
fairness of his methods. It did not turn out as he had expected. 
He prepared a report on the popular Societies, m which tbeir 
uses were admitted, but in which they were warned that severe 
measures would be taken against them if thdr contumacy con- 
tinued. The reception given to the report in the Five Hundred, 
and at the Church in the rue du Bac, was stormy, and Fouefad 
was accused of being the tool of royalist conspirators. There 
was no doubt that his arrival in Paris and his swift entry on the 
political scene had brought matters to a head* The Five Htmcbed 
and the Club did all they could do — openly defied him. There it 
a story that when the Five Hundred were about to outlaw haa, 
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and the old cry of “ Hors la hi!'* was ringing through the Palais- 
Bourbon, a sound of hoofs outside, and the rattle and clatter of 
arms, reduced the noisiest to a state of terror* They remembered 
Fructidor. Fouch6, goes the story, had asked an officer who 
was drilling his men in the neighbourhood, to gallop them up 
and down outside the building. He was not in riie least shaken 
by the opposition he had aroused, and never in his career did he 
act with more decision and courage. He persuaded the Directory 
to authorize him to go to the rue du Bac, close the church of 
St. Thomas d’Aquin, and seize all documents. At the same 
time he continued to threaten the royalists with domiciliary 
visits. The Directory, with the exception of Gohier and Moulin, 
who counted for nothing, were glad enough to discuss the closing 
of the Club. What made them debate for some time was the 
audacity of the idea. Bemadotte, Minister of War, Augereau, 
Jourdan, now President of the Five Hundred, were all active 
supporters of the Club. But Fouchd knew, from police reports 
and from his own observation, that there was no danger that 
the Sections or the mobs would raise a hand to save the Jacobins. 
And Marbot had been replaced by ILefebvre as commander of 
the garrison troops. Bemadotte remained, but ten years later 
Fouch6 told Philippe de Sdgur that he had warned him : “ If 
I find you at the head of the thing, when I deal with your Club, 
rU have you executed. I give you my word on that, and I shall 
keep it.*’ 

On August 15th, Fouch6, former President of the Jacobins 
Club, paid an official visit in person to the rue du Bac and heard 
the kind of speeches that were so familiar to him, since he had 
made them himself when he was a terrorist- The future Duke 
of Otranto heard himself denounced by Lepelletier, and listened 
to the argument that an attack on the popular Societies was an 
attack on democracy. Unimpressed, he informed the members 
that the Club was hereby dissolved. Too dumbfounded to make 
any elective reply, th^ filed out, the doors were sealed up, and 
Fouchi returned to the Luxembourg to hand over the keys to 
the incredulous Directors. In this simple fashion the chief 
obstacle to the plans of Siey^ was disposed of. Before leaving, 
Fouch6 pointed out how necessary it was to represent what had 
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occurred as of no particular significance, in order to avoid rousing 
hopes among the royalists. Next day, on his advice, the Directors 
rejected a petition for the return of the proscribed royalists and 
deported priests of Fructidor. He was already reminding them 
not to abandon the old see-saw politics. He knew what was 
stirring in the departments of the West and the South. 


IV 

Sieyds had been working hard, as secretly as possible, and the 
broad lines of his plan were emerging. He was grouping round 
him all those upon whom he could rely, and was in correspondence 
with Lafayette in Germany, with Carnot in Holland, with the 
brothers Lameth and Latour-Maubourg, sounding them all and 
getting their opinions. It was already clear that he would have 
to rely on the Ancients to ^ve the initial impetus to hk conspiracy, 
and that the Five Himdred would have to be dealt with summarily. 
There would be no hope of persuading them to come to terms 
with him. He had frequent meetings with Talleyrand, Fouch^, 
Roederer, and with deputies like Baudin, R^gnier, R^al, The 
majority of the Institute favoured his ideas, and the brothers 
Joseph and Lucien Bonaparte were ready to support him for 
reasons of their own. Tlie Army would follow the victorious 
Joubert, but would not be called upon until the last moment, 
when it was clear that only the Jacobins stood between Prsoce 
and her desire for stable government — and then, probably, only 
to intimidate. There was to be no question of semng power by 
a military coup. If the operation could not be performed legally, 
it must be performed with as little illegality as poeaiUe. Also, 
it must be swift and sure. The universal opinimi among intelligent 
people was that the present state of affairs could endure only a 
very little longer. TTie news from the armies was still bad and, 
after the closing of their Club, the Jacobins fastened on this as 
their last hope. Unless Siey^ and his friends acted socm, one 
of two things would happen : Either the Jacobins would succeed 
in wrecking the country and destroying the Revolution, or the 
royalists would have their conspiracy ready first, and the Bouiboos 
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would come back. Either way, it would be the end of Sieyfes, 
Fouch^, Talleyrand. Siey^ could congratulate himself on 
striking the first blow. August 15th was the prelude to Brumaire. 
Unfortunately something else occurred on August 15th which 
upset his plans and filled his group with dismay. 

Joubert, on. arriving in Italy on August 4th, found himself 
in command of a dispirited army of 40,000 men. After the 
Trebbia, Macdonald’s beaten force had straggled back across the 
mountains to Genoa, and had there joined Moreau’s men. The 
soldiers were thoroughly demoralized, and to the bitterness of 
defeat were added the usual grievances of the time ; lack of pay, bad 
food, insufficient clothing and equipment. With the half-nnad 
Suvorov still advancing, they were the only barrier to the invasion of 
France through the Ligurian hills and Nice, if he cared to disregard 
MassAaa and the Army of Swit2jerland. Joubert put what heart 
he could into his men, A volunteer in ’91, he had risen to the 
rank of General by ’95. ** A grenadier for courage, a General 
for coolness and military talent,” was Bonaparte’s opinion of him. 
He was a man of the right military temperament for the work in 
hand'-'-Madelin has compared him with that other splendid leader 
of men who died young, Marceau. Joubert, then, allowing him- 
self a bare ten da;;^ to organize his conunand, attacked Suvorov’s 
yopoo men with his 40,000 at Novi on August 15th. In the first 
hour of the fighting he was killed. Moreau stepped into the breach 
and conducted a masterly retreat for sixteen hours. But all 
Italy was lost save Genoa, and the frontier was open. 

To Paris came news of the defeat and of the landing in the 
Low Countries of English and Russian troops, where Brune had 
but to, 000 men to oppose 40,000, Mass^na had held the Arch- 
duke Cbarles on the far side of the Rhine, using Switzerland as a 
gigantic bastion, but it seemed obvious now that Suvorov would 
either invade France or join the Archduke and overwhelm Mass6na. 
North, South, and East the frontiers were threatened. There was 
deep consternation in Paris, and in conversation the name of 
Bonaparte was heard again. For many believed that he would 
return, hot none knew how or when, with England in command 
of the seas. His prestige had increased, both by the bulletins of 
his victories and by the impact on men’s imagination of this astonish- 
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ing march eastwards. The defeats and failures of the expedition 
were glossed over, and then news of him ceased altogether for 
four months. Occasionally a rumour that he had landed in France 
sent the crowds rushing into the streets. Sometimes a suggestion 
was made that he should be recalled, but it had always been 
dismissed. But Sieyte had not lost heart. He had conducted 
his campaign with much vigour, and had surprised those who had 
not suspected him of any talent for practical affairs. Joseph 
Bonaparte offered to try to get an emissary to Bonaparte. Talley- 
rand had a scheme for negotiating with the Turks, through Spain, 
for the return of the French forces. But nothing came of cither 
scheme. Other Generals were considered by Sieyte, to replace 
Joubert — Macdonald, who refused ; Moreau, who was appointed 
to command the Army of the Rhine, and could come to Paris first. 
As worse and worse news came in — ^Brune beaten by the Duke 
of York, and the Belgian provinces in revolt — ^the Jacobios 
became more violent in their attaclra on the Directory. Fouch6 
struck again. The moat dangerous of the opposition papers 
were closed down, and at once the Jacobins cried that Sieyte 
was about to invite Orleans or Brunswick to become King of 
France. They were now convinced that there was a connexion 
between the royalist risings in the West and South, the mysterious 
comings and goings of Siey^, and his friends, and the determina- 
tion of Fouch^ to muzzle all miticism of the Directory. They 
decided that if there was to be a amp d^itaty it should be theirs. 
Jourdan sounded Bemadotte. Would he, with the garrison troopa 
at his orders and only the foolish Lefebvre to be won over, arrest 
Siey^, Barras and Ducos, and set up a Government with himself 
as its leader ? But Bemadotte was by temperament only half a 
Gascon. He would boast and swagger and threaten by the hour, 
but his energy was verbal. He looked the of any Gascon 
swordsman in any historical novel, and he had fierce gestures to 
match fierce words. But when it came to making a decision which 
involved a risk, for all his restless ambition, he was unable to act. 
He became lu^crous, cursing and roaring aU the louder, as his 
will weakened. Anyhow, he failed the Jacobins, and they had 
to fall back on Parliamentary action, putting into their last talfy 
all the weight they could muster. 
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When General Jourdan in the Five Hundred moved that the 
country be declared in danger, a free fight broke out. For this 
was a challenge which everyone could understand ; an invitation 
to decree the Terror and to let loose on Paris the type of man who 
had urged on the September massacres. And when the news of 
what had been suggested by Jourdan came to the Directors, the 
first startling fact which forced itself into the minds of three of 
them was that Bemadotte the Jacobin was still Minister of War. 
If he, with Jourdan and Augereau, were to place himself at the head 
of any organized movement, resistance would be impossible. 
Yet, if he were dismissed in any sensational manner, it would 
make matters worse. When the situation was discussed at the 
Luxembourg, Gohier and Moulin, hitherto so quiet, showed a 
touch of that obstinacy which was to prove so troublesome later 
on. Ducos and Barras, of course, agreed that Bemadotte must 
go, and that made a majority, but an uneasy majority for such a 
matter as this. It was finally decided to trick the Gkiscon out of 
office by using his own words against him. With such a prodigious 
talker, never noted for his discretion, it was not difficult to set 
the trap. It appeared that he had on at least one occasion, in 
the presence of the Directors, said that he didn^t much care for 
his poet, and that anybody could have it for the asking. This 
was now brought up against him, and the three Directors made 
known to him by letter that they were ready to accede to his 
request to be relieved of his post. When it came to the question 
of a successor, Gohier and Moulin again made trouble, and to 
please them the able Dubois-Craned, a regicide, was appointed. 

The Jacobins were determined to get their decree ^ough, 
and they tried to assemble the people of the faubourgs. It was 
a dismal failure. In the Five Hundred there was another noisy 
session, and, while the issue was still imdecided, word went round 
that Bemadotte was no longer at the War Ministry. This was 
t a k e n as a signal from the Directors to their sympathizers that their 
plot was about to be put into action. But, for all that, the motion 
was defeated. It was a victory of a sort for the hard-pressed 
Directory, but it was not possible to follow it up. Sieyds had not 
found his Sword. And the Jacobins, having lost theirs, could 
only hope to ward off the blow which they knew was being prepared. 
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There was a short lull, during which both parties watched each 
other closely, and the people sank deeper into despair. Sieyis 
did not expect much from Moreau, whose arrival he was awaiting. 
It was agreed among the Directors that a letter should be sent to 
Egypt recalling Bonaparte and his army to France. It was unlikely 
that the letter would ever reach him, or, if it reached him, that he 
could avoid the English fleet. And even if he achieved that miracle, 
he could hardly be in time to save France. However, on Sept- 
ember 1 8th, the letter was sent. 

Bonaparte had sailed on August 23rd. 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Defeat of the Second Coalition : Bonaparte Returns from 
Egypt : The Conspiracy 

I 

In August, 1799, the French had about 170,000 men to protect 
their frontiers against something over 300,000 Russians, Austrians, 
and English. But France was to owe her salvation not to the 
genius of Mass^na alone. The new Coalition appeared to have 
everything in its favour, including the uprising of the Italian 
Republics, of the Swiss cantons, and of the Low Countries. But 
in reality, it was subject to the same disease as the First Coalition. 
Its movements were strangled by internal rivalries, and its rulers 
had in common one object alone — ^the dismemberment of France. 
There was no need even of the pretext used by its predecessor — 
the restoration of the Bourbon Monarchy. A glance at the con- 
ditions in which tlus Coalition had come into being will explain 
its lack of cohesion. 

French diplomacy had achieved nothing. The mission of 
Sieyis to Berlin in 1798 was a failure. Frederick-William III 
and Haugwitz were determined not to be dragged into the war 
until they were quite certain they would get something out of it, 
and the best that could be said, from the French point of view, 
was that they resisted the persuasions of the Czar Paul I with 
equal stubbornness. Russia herself had long hesitated, but the 
capture of Malta and the destruction of the French fleet at the 
Battle of the Nile emboldened the Czar. The revolt of the 
Neapolitans encouraged him further, and England saw her chance 
to redouble her efforts. The English ambassador, Lord Whitworth, 
offered ^75,000 per month for 45,000 Russian troops, and £225,000 
down as soon as the campaign began. The deal was closed, and 
soon after the Turks joined the Coalition. England then turned 
to Austria, but there was considerable haggling about the price. 
Ail the Franco-Austrian negotiations had failed because the 
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Austrians would consider nothing but the evacuation of the 
Low Countries by the French, but in spite of this the Czar suspected 
a Franco-Austrian understanding. The Austrians were afraid 
that Russia would interfere with Italy, and that England would 
give Belgium to Prussia. England offered Prussia a million sterling 
to join the Coalition, but the King was too timid and Prussia 
remained neutral. So the position in August was that the 
Coalition had marched, but that every member of it distrusted 
every other member. English money was the cement that held it 
together. 

Austria had watched the campaign of Suvorov in Italy with 
alarm. His too active encouragement of insurrection was against 
the Emperor’s political ideas, and was upsetting his plans for a 
restoration of the old methods of government. Further, the 
personality and the temperament of this eccentric fanatic were 
repulsive to the Austrians. Suvorov was now seventy years of age, 
but he had lost none of the ferocity which had made his nami> 
accursed in Bessarabia, as the butcher of Ismail, and in Poland, as 
the tyrant of Warsaw. He brought his technique of massacre and 
assassination into Italy. “ Half demon and half dirt,” Byron called 
him in Don Juan. It was an understatement. He was three- 
quarters demon. It was not long before the hostility between 
Austria and Russia was endangering the Coalition, and Ktt, as pay- 
master to the forces, had to step in with a plan for separating them 
and at the same time getting on with the main object of the war. 
This was not the liberation of Italy, but the mvasion of France, 
The new plan was an ambitious one, but it had the great merit 
of settling the Austro-Russian dispute. The Ai^trians in Italy 
were to push ahead and cross the French frontier m &tvoy. The 
Anglo-Russians would disembark on the Dutch coasts, and the 
Archduke Charles with his Austrians would march northwards 
to Mayence and cross the Lower Rhine. Moat important of all, 
Suvorov would cross the St. Gothard to join the Austro-Russian 
forces under Korsakov and Hotze in and round Zurich. They 
would invade France by the Franche-Comti, having overwhelmed 
Mass 6 na. 

Brune, who had been Danton’s friend, took the first shock, in 
Holland. He was not a great general and he had only 20,000 men, 
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17,000 of them French, with which to oppose the incompetent 
Duke of York and his 40,000. The Dutch fleet surrendered. 
The crews deserted to the Allies. Bnine attacked and won two 
victories, Bergen and Kastricum. The Duke of York signed an 
agreement in Alkmaar, and the evacuation of the Russians and 
English followed. One frontier was safe. But the new plan of 
campaign had made the Prussians more inclined to take part in 
what looked like decisive events. Frederick-William III sent 
troops towards the Lower Rhine, to be on the spot when the Arch- 
duke C 3 iarles arrived. 

All depended now upon that dogged, that magnificent soldier 
Massdna, who had held the Archduke so firmly in Switzerland, 
while at the same time remaining a permanent threat to the 
communications of any Austrain or Russian army rash enough 
to enter France. Mass^na had under him generals whose names 
speak for themselves : Oudinot, as Chief-of-Staff, Lecomte, 
Souham, Vandamme, Drouet d’Erlon, Ney, Soult, Mortier. The 
Army was posted in a semi-circle from Basle to the Simplon. 
Through September, the month of the founding of the Republic, 
Mass&ia waited, watching for his moment. Korsakov in Zurich 
was the chief danger. And Suvorov was coming up the St. 
Gothard from Bellinzona to join forces with him. Mass6na 
plaimed to let him get just near enough, but not too near. His 
formidable patience was misunderstood by the Directors in Paris, 
who could not see what he was up to. The War Ministry sent 
repeated and urgent messages. Then, at the right moment, 
Mass(§na struck. Carrying boats in the darkness his men crossed 
the Limat, Zurich was taken and Korsakov routed. On the same 
day Soult defeated and routed Hotze. So that, when Suvorov 
finally came over the St. Gothard, he was met with news of the 
defeat of his colleagues, and found Mass^na’s army ready for h i m . 
He fought savagely, but was thrown back, and managed to extricate 
a remnant of his 24,000 men and to lead them, by a chaos of rocks 
and wild valleys, into the Grisons. It was a complete defeat, and 
it brought disgrace on Suvorov, made the enraged Czar desert the 
Coalition, and once more saved the Republic — for the moment. 
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II 

News of Bergen, the first of the victories, came to Paris on 
September 22nd. The courier arrived just as the Directors were 
setting out for the ceremony of the founding of the Republic on 
the Champ-de-Mars. Gohier had that day entered on his three 
months’ Presidency. Kastricum followed, and Mass^na’s victories, 
and then despatches from Egypt announcing Bonaparte’s defeat 
of the Turks and the capture of Aboukir. Flags and trophies 
arrived from Switzerland and from Holland and were presented 
at the Luxembourg. But the most astounding news was to come 
last, as though the gods had decided that men’s minds must be 
prepared to receive it. The sudden explosion of victories rever- 
berated from end to end of France, and then there was a silence. 
It appeared that, in spite of the enthusiasm of the two Chambers 
and their praise of Brune and Mass^na and the Armies, people 
had been thinking of a greater name when the news of Aboukir 
came. So that now it seemed that it was to Egypt they turned 
their eyes in hope. Neither Brune nor Mass^na fired their ima^a- 
tions, and it was not through them that peace and order could be 
re-established in France. The Egyptian victories seemed to 
bring nearer the man of whom so many had said, with fervour : 
“ He will return.” On October 14th, what had so often been 
repeated as a rumour, was cried in the streets of Paris : ” Bonaparte 
is in France 1 Bonaparte has landed at Fr^’us I Bonaparte has 
come back I ” 

On this same day Moreau had arrived from Italy, where the 
Austrians were still held, and Siey6s had sent for him to impress 
upon him the necessity for overthrowing the Gkivemment as socm 
as possible. The series of victories had quietened the Jacobins 
for a while, but they were in no mood to attribute them to the 
Directory, and even accused the Directors of exaggerating the 
good news for political motives. Sieyte was determined to sweep 
aside the tiresome scruples and hesitations of Moreau and to 
persuade him to be the Sword, so long sought. He was waiting 
for Moreau when the news was brought to him that Bonaparte had 
landed. He sent for Baudin, a friend who was in the consjuracy. 
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He and Moreau arrived together, and were told the news. 
“ There’s the man you want,” said Moreau ; “ he will do your 
work much better than I could.” Baudin went away, almost 
frantic with delight, and the next morning died suddenly. The 
story is that he died of joy. Gohier was entertaining Josephine 
to dinner when the news came. He was not pleased. She tried 
to reassure him as to her husband’s intentions, and announced 
that she must get to him before his brothers poisoned his mind with 
tales about her. 

The startling news w'as a shock to the Directors. They were 
under no illusions as to what popular feeling would be when 
Bonaparte’s arrival was known. They had hoped, as usual, that 
the victories would bring them credit. Gohier and Moulin saw 
that, whatever happened, the Jacobins, disarmed by the good news, 
would have the country more than ever against them. Siey^ 
was not foolish enough to imagine that he could use such a man 
as Bonaparte as an instrument and then discard him. In announc- 
ing the arrival to the Five Hundred, the Directors framed their 
message with a small-mindedness that would be annoying were it 
not 80 amusing. It was a lengthy message, which concluded 
with news ftom the army of Egj^pt- General Berthier had landed 
at Fr^us, with Generals Bonaparte, Laimes, Marmont, Murat, 
Andreossy, and the citizens Monge and BerthoUet. The attempt 
to minimize the importance of the news by putting Berthier first 
was a miserable failure. The enthusiasm of the Chamber made 
anything but patriotic orations and revolutionary songs impossible, 
and the session was closed, in order that the deputies might go 
into the streets to mingle with the delirious crowds. 


m 

Bonaparte in Egypt had received, at long intervals, scanty 
news from France, and all of it bad. He had offered to return 
when he heard of the campaign of the Coalition and the impotence 
of the Directory, but the Directors had not encouraged him. 
WTiat finally decided him was a gift of newspapers to one of his 
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officers, who had met a cousin of Sidney Smith during the negotia- 
tions for an exchange of prisoners. These newspapers gave Bona- 
parte his first news of Jourdan*s defeat at Stockach and the loss 
of Italy. He made up his mind that his hour had come. Admiral 
Ganteaume in Alexandria was ordered to arm two frigates and tw’o 
sloops and to study the best means of making the hazardous 
voyage, which would last two months at least, with the English 
fleet on the watch all the time. Bonaparte’s mystic belief in his 
star was about to be put to a severe test. When Ganteaume in- 
formed him that most of the English ships which would normally 
be lying off Alexandria had put into Rhodes and Cyprus for water 
and food, he saw his chance. The story was spread that he was 
going to Damietta from Cairo, where he then was, to study a 
project in connexion with the Nile Delta. When the expedition 
set out, at midnight, only Bourrienne and Engine knew what was 
in the wind. But at Rosetta all pretence was discarded. He 
told Menou he was going to France to kick out the crowd of 
lawyers who were incapable of government, and on August 22nd 
he boarded the leaving his abandoned army in charge of 

Kliber, and sparing himself the spectacle of the rage and mortjEica- 
tion of his troops, who held themselves betrayed. 

The party embarked in the dark of night on the two frigates, 
Muiron and Carr^e^ with the sloops Revanche and Forittne in 
attendance. The plan was to get under the lee of the Tripolitanian 
coastline as soon as possible and to hug it for as long as possilde, 
in order to escape interception. But adverse winds condnaed so 
long that there was a suggestion of putting back into Alexandris. 
Bonaparte would have none of it. The wind veered, and they were 
at last able to carry out the plan. By day Bonaparte, who could 
never be idle, made himself familiar with the routine and manage- 
ment of the ship, or discussed mathematical problems with Mange. 
By night he exercised his talent for telUng ghost-stories, or pkyed 
vingt-et-un with one of his Generals, frequently cheating as was 
his habit. An interesting explanation of this childish habit is 
given by Bourrienne. Nobody objected to it, because Bonaparte 
always returned any money he won by trickery. He expected an 
ace to turn up when he needed it, because he had c(mi|dete 
confidence in his star, either at the card-table or on the battlefield. 
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If the acc did not turn up, he took good care that nobody should 
know that he had been, disappointed. Therefore he cheated. 
Similarly, if he won a game of chess, he would not play a second, 
for fear of losing it and appearing to be deserted by fortune. 

They came in sight of Corsica after more than a month at sea. 
Bonaparte had no intention of landing, but the wind blew from 
the west again and the ships were forced to put into Ajaccio, 
where a dead calm held them for seven days. Here they had the 
news of the defeat at Novi and the death of Joubert. Bonaparte 
revisited his old home, numerous relatives and friends, including 
his old nurse Camilla llari, and had to receive magistrates and make 
speeches to them. The delay infuriated him. He fully appreci- 
ated his luck in escaping the English for so long, but he knew that 
it was time he was in France. But luck was needed just as much 
for the last stage of the journey. The first day out from Ajaccio 
passed uneventfully, but on the second day, at sunset, wi^ the 
French shore in sight, they nearly ran into an English squadron. 
They were seen, but the future Due de Rovigo was told later by 
English naval officers that the Admiral took them, in the failing 
light, for part of his squadron, especially as they were coming 
towards him, making for Toulon. Ganteaume, in a state of alarm, 
wanted to put back to Corsica, but Bonaparte ordered him to set 
a course for some more easterly part of the French coast, since 
Toulon was blocked by the English ships. So, anxiously, they 
sailed on, and when the morning came there was no sign of an 
English ship. They entered the bay of St. Raphael and dropped 
anchor. 

Even now, as though every incident in this man’s history 
must be dramatic, the adventure might have miscarried. Every 
ship coming from the East had to submit to the quarantine regula- 
tions. But no sooner had the Mwron dropped anchor than word 
ran through the coastal villages that Bonaparte had returned to 
France. Then every man who could find a boat or an oar came 
tumbling down to the water’s edge. The bay was soon covered 
with craft of all sizes and descriptions, and voices were crying 
Bonaparte’s name and demanding to see him . They clambered 
on board the Muiron and, when told the risks they were running, 
they replied : “ We prefer the plague to the Austrians.” The 
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authorities realized that, whatever germs were on board had now 
been passed on, and that it was no use trying to put Bonaparte 
in quarantine. Moreover, had they tried to carry out their 
instructions, the populace would have had something to say. 
So the party came ashore at St. Raphael, and the strange medley 
of Generals, learned men, and Mamelukes took the road to Frejus 
and Draguignan, acclaimed by iJie peasants of Var. 


IV 

The journey across Southern and Central France to Paris 
could have been a triumphal procession if Bonaparte had played 
the part which was thrust upon him. It is doubtful if there has 
ever been such a universal outburst of popular joy as that which 
ran like a fire before him as his name passed from lip to lip. The 
towns were illuminated by night, the bands played, addresses of 
welcome were showered on him. The people danced in the streets, 
sang, kissed each other, wept. From village to village torchlight 
processions went before and after him. Deserters rejoined their 
regiments, conscripts came out of hiding. By day he passed 
through hamlets beiiagged in his honour, and heard his name 
blessed as he passed beneath windows hung with tricolour ribbons. 
France was rising to offer itself to him. Some were dazzled by 
his glory, others saw in him the herald of peace and the architect 
of that ordered government which the Republic had never had. 
But all waited on his word. And that inffai^d orator of the Midi 
who cried, “ Go General, and defeat the enemy, and we will 
make you King,” was no lonely voice. Men of all parties, with 
the exception of the royalists, greeted him as the one man who 
could now save France, and the common people welcomed him 
as a hope fulfilled. By yielding to them, by a romantic flourish 
of his sword, by delivering those orations which, with their blend 
of poetry and lapidary prose, bound his soldiers so closely to him, 
he could have done anjrthing with them. He already knew men*s 
hearts, how to read them, and how to move them. But, as after 
Campo-Formio, he withhdd himself. Now and then he permitted 
himself an angry criticism of the Directors, but he gave nobody 
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any encouragement to think that he was prepared to seize power. 
Hia sombre, pensive air was noticed, and he avoided all unnecessary 
delays, pushing on in his customary manner as fast as his horses 
could take him. Far from disappointing the people, his apparent 
modesty increased their delight. He may have calculated this, 
following a deliberate policy of being carried to power without 
seeking it. But there were other reasons for his grave demeanour. 

First of all, the strength and warmth of the welcome must have 
surprised him. He had made up his mind long ago that his 
destiny called him to finish and found the Revolution and to re- 
make France. But he had also decided that power should come 
to him not by some sudden act of violence which depended on 
the support of one faction or another, but that it should come to 
him in a legal manner. And if that was impossible, and the law 
must be broken, he would be no usurper but the choice of all 
parties, of the nation, of a people insisting on the sweeping away 
of a Government which, in any case, had only kept itself in power 
by breaking the law, as he reminded them later. He was a young 
man, just past his twenty-ninth birthday, and, seeing the mood 
of the people and knowing the universal disgust with the Govern- 
ment, he must have realized that power was his for the asking, in 
any way he cared to take it. To a man so young and of such 
acUevement already, the temptation to abandon caution and patience 
must have been a strong one. But his will was capable of protecting 
him from such temptations. It was nearly three years since, in 
the Italian gardens of Montebello, he had opened his mind to a 
friend and had said that the time was not ripe for him to carry 
out his plans. When he came to Paris after Campo-Formio, he 
still judged that his hour had not come. But now he saw the 
cfiect of his arrival, and the thought of the work that lay before 
Wm made him solemn when he was expected to be gay. 

But he had another reason for his sombre mood. Josephine 
was not the kind of wife to endure separation from her husband 
for any length of time, and a few weeks after her farewell to 
Bonaparte at Toulon, she was writing to Barras from Plombiferes 
in the Vosges exactly the kind of letter one would expect her to 
write : a pathetic appeal from a neglected wife, who has had no 
news of her husband and is alarmed at the hostility of her husband’s 
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family. It was perfectly true that the Bonapartes disliked her, 
but it was her indiscretions which provided the material for their 
ill-natured gossip. If she had behaved herself, Joseph would hav'e 
had nothing to write to Bonaparte about. She informed Barras 
that Bonaparte wanted her to join him and that she had every 
intention of doing so as soon as possible — and, in the same letter, 
invited her old lover to come to her at Plombiferes . At the same time 
she was living openly with the silly fop Charles. Joseph informed 
his brother of what was going on. As he still loved Josephine, 
Bonaparte probably tried to persuade himself that there was nothing 
but malice in the stories. A conversation with Junot finally 
convinced him that Joseph’s information was correct and, from 
that moment, the idea of a divorce came into Bonaparte’s mind. 
His letter to Joseph about his disgust with human nature is well 
known. 

In his anger and humiliation Bonaparte had attempted to find 
consolation with the wife of one of his cavalry officers, the trivial 
little milliner, Pauline Fouris, or Bellisle (for she reverted to her 
maiden name on becoming Bonaparte’s mistress). She w’as a 
fugitive amusement, and the soldiers called her “ Bellilote, our 
Generaless.” 

For these reasons Bonaparte passed in haste, and with pre- 
occupied looks, through the thronged streets of towns, and along 
crowded country roads, giving no hint of his intentions, anxious 
only to reach the capital. On the morning of October i6th, while 
he was still thought to be in the Nivemais, he slipped into Psrb 
— and found the house empty. He waited aU day and, in the 
evening, paid a visit to President Gohier at tiie Luxembourg, 
taking Monge with him. hlonge, perhaps in complete simplicity, 
perhaps with a mischievous sense of hiunour, said to Gohier : 
“ How delighted I am to find the Republic triumphant on our 
return.” Gohier says — ^but it is well to remember that he was 
his enemy — ^that Bonaparte added his congratulations, but looked 
embarrassed. 

On hearing of Bonaparte’s return Josephine had realized that 
there was only one thing to do — to intercept him before his brothers 
could get to him. She must tell the story of her follies and mis- 
deeds before they could tell it. She therefore set out at once, 
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and took the road through Burgundy to Lyons. But Bonaparte, 
as impatient as she was, and for a different reason, had gone through 
the Bourbonnais after leaving Lyons, and they missed each other. 
Joseph, Lucien, and Louis had also set out the moment the news 
came, determined to settle the matter once and for all. Louis 
fell sick at Autun, but the others met their brother and gave him 
the full account of his wife’s love affairs, her debts, her attempt 
to many Hortense to Reubell’s son. They used all their eloquence, 
and they may have thought that they had succeeded. Certainly, 
it was not Josephine’s immorality which inflamed them. It was 
the prospect of their brother assuming power, with the Beau- 
hamais family still there to prevent his own family from monopoliz- 
ing his favours. They had seen, with disapproval, Eugene 
accompany their brother to Egypt as his aide-de-camp, and they 
resented the fact that it was Josephine who would be beside binn 
as he climbed to higher power. He, Bonaparte, needed no 
encouragement to rail against her, but what he did not know, until 
he saw her before him once more, was that he still loved her. 

Naturally enough, he was not favourably impressed by the 
story of her having taken the wrong road. His rage increased as 
the hours passed, and when Josephine finally arrived, he refused 
to sec her. He shut himself up in his study, and, when she knocked 
on the door, and implored him to listen to her explanations, he 
took no notice. She wept and cried out and beat the door, but 
in vain. And then she remembered his affection for her children. 
She was well aware that she had dishonoured him, but she knew 
that there came a point where he could not resist an appeal to his 
heart. He was accustomed to say that tears were the most power- 
ful weapon a woman possessed — adding, in one of his more brutal 
moments — “ and paint.” He had resisted her tears, but there 
was still Hortense. She went and awakened Hortense and Eug^e, 
told them how matters stood, and sent them into the battle that 
she seemed to have lost. Their pleadings broke down his resistance 
and, after a while, he sent them for their mother. The door 
opened and she flung herself into lus arms. The reconciliation 
appeared to be complete, but he had learned his lesson and never 
forgot it. 
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V 

Paris had received, on the evening of October 13th, a rumour 
of the landing. Next day it was confirmed, and the people went 
out to celebrate the event. In every quarter of the capital strangers 
accosted each other with the news. The Palais Royal was as 
tumultuous as on the day when Camille Desmoulins jumped on 
to his table and addressed the crowd. In the suburbs the workmen 
marched up and down singing, in the taverns men drank the health 
of Bonaparte, come home at last to bring peace. The bands of 
the garrison regiments paraded, and the people surged about them, 
cheering and throwing up their hats. Beside the little drummer 
boys, men, women, and children fell into step and marched 
wherever the music led them. There were wild scenes in the 
theatres, where the actors were interrupted. And acroM Paris, 
from Saint-Denis to Saint-Marcel, and from Saint-Antoine to 
Chaillot, one name was repeated like the name of a god. People 
neglected whatever they were doing and ran out to join the roaring 
masses which eddied and swirled aimlessly on the boulevards. 
Young Bdrenger went into a reading-room, where there were 
thirty men studying the newspapers. Outside in the street 
someone shouted : ** Bonaparte is returned I ” and every one of 
those thirty men rose with a cry of joy.^ 

It was ag^st this background t^t the Directory found itsdf 
concerned with a difiicult problem. The Directors had writtea 
to Bonaparte, teUing him to return with his Army. He had 
returned alone. In other words, a Coromander-m-Chief haul 
deserted his army. He had also failed to comply with the quaran- 
tine law. It did not take them long to decide to overlook both 
these irregularities. If anybody was tempted to hesitate, the 
voices in the street clinched the argument; especially as the 
closing of the Jacobins Club had won the Directors a little praise, 
and the victories of Brune and Mass^na averted many eyes momen- 
tarily from the internal situation. Siey^ miglit have hoped that 
the victories which had saved the Republic from invasion would 

W ' TTu^bault, in his Memoirs (Vol. II, Ch. II), dcBcribes -what he wtw in Ana 
on October 14^1. 
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make the return of Bonaparte something of an anti-climax. If 
he had any such idea, he was soon disabused. The victories were 
valued by the people, but they now seemed no more than a prelude 
to the great and final victory which Bonaparte would give them. 

On October 17th be paid his formal visit to the Directors in 
the Luxembourg, and he certainly could not be accused of trying 
to exaggerate his own importance. The friendliness of his recep- 
tion may have been largely due to the fact that he seemed so 
harmless — a thin, weary yoimgster, dressed anyhow, in military 
boots with civilian coat and breeches and hat, and a silk sash from 
which hung a Turkish sabre. When this grotesque figure appeared 
outside the Palace, the guard turned out and presented arms. 
The heavy Gohier tried to be cordial. Sieyfes was as remote as 
usual, Barras as cheerfully amicable as usual. Ducos and Moulin 
were as unobtruave as the furniture. They welcomed him and he 
made a short speech in reply, disclaiming any inordinate ambitions. 
When he went back to his house the crowds mobbed him. 


VI 

The immediate question now for politicians, Generals, 
Ministers, journalists, was — what were Bonaparte’s intentions ? 
Sieyfes had little to add to his plan. It was sure of support from 
some of the most influential members of the Ancients — R6gnier, 
Comet, Comudet, Lemerder, Fargues. And in the Five Hundred 
he could count on Luden Bonaparte, who, at the age of twenty- 
fomr was soon to be elected President, on Boulay de la Meurthe, 
Chazal, Gaudin, Cabanis, Chenier. But Sieyte knew no more than 
anybody else what Bonaparte was going to do and was inclined 
to suspect him of plotting with Barras. Bonaparte himself gave 
no help. He appeared rarely in public, but received, with 
scrupulous impartiality, visitora from every group and faction, 
each of whom vras anxious to use him to overthrow the Govern- 
ment in their own interests. The Jacobins were hopeful of 
claiming him as a Jacobin, the moderate Republicans told them- 
selves that he was a strong Republican, the royalists knew that he 
had a weakness for the manners and the generd atmosphere of the 
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old regime, the intellectuals of the Institute had evidence of his 
pleasure in their society, and dreamed of a Republic to which 
they would give the tone. But only Sieyte had a scheme ready, 
and he was distrustful, and knew that, for all that he had flattered 
him, Bonaparte did not like him, regarding him as a sack of 
theories. 

Bonaparte, I have said, was determined not to be the nominee 
of a party. But, obviously, he would have to make use of a part)’. 
And he soon reali2:ed that the men who were in the confidence of 
Siey^s, and were constantly urging a meeting between him and 
Bonaparte, were what might be called Moderates. They were 
the advocates of a stroke to get rid of the Government but not a 
military stroke ; nor would they have Jacobin methods. Their 
sum was not the destruction of the Republic, but its establishment 
on a firm basis, so that what France had gained from the Revolution 
might be saved in time. They wanted, most of them, no dictator, 
but many of them would have had no objection, at some hour in 
the future, to a constitutional Monarchy. They were intelligent 
enough to reali2e that Bonaparte had shown high qualities as an 
administrator, and they knew the power of his name in Fiance, 
It seemed to them that Sieyte had found his Sword, and something 
more. In this party there were, of course, those who were working 
in their own interests alone, or who joined it to be on the successful 
side. But there was a fine core of pure Republicanism, of writers 
and scientists and professors, who hailed Bonaparte as the symbol 
of the Republic. Among the adventurers and the careerista were 
some who spun their webs in the dark. Baxras need not detain us, 
since he, as usual, was waiting to sell himself once more to the 
highest bidder, and as the return of Bonaparte upset all ideas of 
a Bourbon restoration, he hoped that the victorious soldier would 
find room for him in his schemes. He could flatter himself that 
he was an old friend, who had done Bonaparte one or two services. 
In fact, he regarded himself as, in some sense, his patron. But 
Talleyrand and Fouch 6 played a far more complicated game. 
Barras no longer cared for power. He wanted only money. 
Talleyrand and Fouch^ hungered not only for power and money, 
but they loved, for itself, every move in the slow chess-board piiy 
of intrigue and counter-intrigue, every detail in the intricate 
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chicaneries by which men are deceived and captured in politics. 
The object of both now, as always, was to be on the winning side 
after the event, but to establish friendships and connexions in all 
parties which would serve against any sudden and unexpected 
development or change’^. Both of them knew that Bonaparte was 
the coming man, but both had to go warily, in order to avoid 
compromising themselves. They had always to be ready to adjust 
themselves to new circumstances at short notice, and, if Brumaire 
had failed, one thing at any rate can be stated with certainty : 
Talleyrand might have had to disappear again for a while, but 
Fouchi would have emerged as the leader of the Jacobins. 

Talleyrand approved of the scheme of Siey&s, and was willing 
to join the conspiracy. He had no love for Sieyte, but a sincere 
admiration for his brain. The personality of the man was dis- 
pleasing to him. He said he had a cowardly soul and that his 
inflexibility was only in his head. However, he joined the con- 
spiracy, but not in the direct manner which those words imply. 
For Talleyrand’s idea of joining a conspiracy was to get to know 
the secrets of everybody involved, to be, at least outwardly, 
friendly with the principal conspirators, to make himself indispens- 
able to them aU — ^but never to give either his loyalty or his confi- 
dence too completely. Being incapable of generous enthusiasm, 
he would never bum his boats ; and, to make doubly sure, he would 
always leave a bridge also for his retreat. He would have agreed 
with Fouch6 that if you know a man’s secrets you have a useful 
hold over him. His pose of indifference to what was going on 
round him, his nauseating suavity, cloaked an incessant activity, 
carried on by agents. He moved about with the air of an old 
nobleman, never happier than when entertaining great ladies with 
his malicious wit, and giving the impression of a gentleman whose 
only business is a refined and sophisticated employment of un- 
limited leisure, yet no police spy was more preoccupied with daily 
affairs. It was his present task to bring Bonaparte and Sieyfcs 
together. And to do this he had to convince Bonaparte, who 
was inclined to work with Barras, ffiat the rumours of the Abba’s 

* It was easy for Fouch6 to find out anything the conspirators did not want 
to tell him. Whatever Talleyrand knew, would be told to Chenier, who had got 
his name removed from the list of feiignSs, Daunou, Fouch6'& lifelong friend, 
knew all diat Chfoier knew. 
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intrigues with the Orleanists were exaggerated. But it is not by 
any means sure that Talleyrand himself was not involved in this 
same business. 

Fouche, like Talleyrand, had seen that Bonaparte was the 
coming force in French affairs. Eds vigorous action against the 
Jacobins had made him a man to be reckoned with, and he lost 
no time in gai n ing a hold over Josephine. As he was happily 
married, there was no question of becoming her lover. Instead, 
he supplied the extravagant woman with money. At the same 
time he was very friendly to Luden and Joseph, lius digging him- 
self into the family of the man whose career he was watching with 
so much interest. He dedded that his own interests would best 
be served by being in the very heart of the conspiracy without 
taking any active part in it — ^not even the active part which Talley- 
rand took behind the scenes^. As Minister of Police he was in an 
excellent position to play his game. Knowing everything, he would 
give nothing away. In other words, he who could do so much 
to wreck the affair would permit its accomplishment ; or, at the 
least, would not take action against it unless it faildl. It very 
nearly failed, and Fouch6 was ready to change sides at the la^ 
moment^. He had a more difficult task than Talleyrand, whom 
Bonaparte knew and of whose usefulness he was well aware. 
Fouch6 he had never met. He knew him by reputation as one 
of the most unsavoury agents of die Terror, and was not indined 
to have anything to do with him. When Fouch6 finally made his 
call on Bonaparte, he was kept wailing like any unimportant 
visitor, but Bonaparte soon recognized his talents. 

During the first few days after Bonaparte’s return, precious 
time was wasted. He, remaining for the most part in his house, 
was the centre of a thousand intrigues. Foudid, dose friend of 
Barras, was in favour of Bonaparte working with the latter, and 

1 Talle^prand, in August ’gg, had suggested (using Sainte-Fov as his emissary) 
to the Prussian Minister Sandi^Rollin, ^thex^tstyinoiiardiy should faexeiinrea 
in France, in the person of a Hohoiaollem Prince. (See Lecour-Gayet ; TUIbj- 
rand, Vol. I, Ch. zo). 

* In his Memoirs Fouch£ says frankly that the conspiracy would have & 3 e«i, 
if he had opposed it^ “ But it would have be«a foHy cm my pmt not to prefer a 
future to no i^ture at all.” For a full ttiaraMwinn of ti^ authenticity of the MfBKifa a, 
the reader is referred to the latest edition {JPlammaxion, 1945) wim an introdactiaai 
and notes by M. Lotus Madelin. 
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it seemed that this was what was going to happen. But Bonaparte 
soon discovered the hopeless corruption o£ Barras, and, while 
remaining friendly in order to put him off his guard, determined 
that it was with Sieyfes he must work. In this decision he was 
opposed by Josephine, but heartily supported by Talleyrand, 
Roederer, and his brothers. And it was high time the decision 
was made. The Jacobins had grown suspicious that something 
was afoot. All Paris was asking what were Bonaparte’s intentions, 
and it was known widely that Sieyfes was plotting. At any moment 
there might be another Jacobin outburst, and that would mean the 
intervention of the troops, and Bonaparte either missing his 
chance or seizing power, like any other tryant, with the help of a 
faction. 

A few days after Bonaparte arrived in Paris the name of Pierre 
Louis Roederer of Metz was mentioned to him. He remembered 
having met Roederer at a dinner given by Talleyrand two months 
before the departure for Egypt. At this dinner Bonaparte had 
complimented Roederer on an article he had written in the 
Journal de Paris, Laplace the astronomer and Prony the mathe- 
matidim were present, and a long philosophical discussion had 
followed. Now hearing that Roederer, who had played a con- 
siderable part in the Revolution, would be a valuable supporter 
of the conspiracy, Regnault brought him to the rue de la ^ctoire 
and at once Roederer approved of Bonaparte’s ideas. Bonaparte 
asked him whether he did not think that there were great difficulties 
to be overcome. Roederer replied that, on the contrary, he regarded 
the affair as almost achieved already. 


VII 

It was necessary for the success of the conspiracy that very 
few people should be admitted to the secret meetings. And a 
good deal of time was wasted before even the two chief con- 
spirators met. Neither Bonaparte nor Sieyte was inclined to make 
the first move towards a formal alliance. Bonaparte despised 
and disliked Siej^. Sieyte dhtrusted and feared Bonaparte. 
Their characters and temperaments were so completdy opposed 
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that there seemed little hope that they could ever work together. 
The victorious General was unwilling to come to the Director with an 
offer of his services, the maker of Constitutions was equally unwill- 
ing to seek out the General and ask him for his help. Yet each 
knew that the active support of the other was essential to the success 
of the enterprise. A ludicrous comedy followed. Bonaparte, 
eager for action, dismissed his personal feelings, and sent an aide- 
de-camp to Siey^s, with word that he himself would call upon the 
Director next day at a stated hour. But when the aide arrived at 
the Luxembourg, Sieyte was out. On his return, wishing to 
make the most of his petty triumph, Siey&s sent Lucien to tell 
Bonaparte that the hour mentioned was not convenient, as he had 
a meeting to attend. When Lucien delivered the message, 
Bonaparte was in the midst of his Generals. To save his dignity, 
he denied that he had sent a messenger to Siey^ and said that it 
was not his custom to visit people. They must visit him. 
Talleyrand hurried to the rue de la Victoire to repair the danu^e 
and succeeded in persuading Bonaparte to try again. Meanwhile 
to Roederer fell the task of soothing Sieyis. But it was only 
some ten days before the coup d’iiat that Bonaparte made hi 
call on Siey(b and Ducos, which was duly returned. By now 
everybody knew that there was something brewing. Complete 
secrecy was no longer possible, and speed was essential. The 
Jacobins were thoroughly alarmed, and the old fear of retribution 
tortured them once more. The forced loan was dropped. Ihcy 
must be attacked before their audadty returned. 

This was the manner of the working out of the plan. Roederer 
looked after the strategy, Tallqrrand the tactics. Every evening, 
generally after dark, Roederer had a talk with Bonapi^ in tie 
rue de la Victoire, and then a d^cussion with Sieyte in the Luxem- 
bourg. The other Directors had to be hoodwi^ed. Therefore, 
whenever Roederer had to go to the Luxembourg, he took Talley- 
rand with him and sent him up first to make sure that no unwanted 
person was about. Siey^, to lull the suspicions of his colleagues, 
left his doors wide open. When Talleyrand gave the word, 
Roederer would leave the carriage and come in. Barrata ww 
encouraged to imagine that he was to play a leading part in the 
conspiracy, and would be consulted later. Moulin was too 
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Stupid to bother about. Gohier, who had become infatuated with 
Josephine, was looked after by her. Frequent invitations to the 
rue de la Victoire kept him out of the way. Lucien, in the rue 
Verte, was working on selected members of the Five Hundred. 
Fouch6 kept an eye on the faubourgs. The Generals also had 
their tasks. Berthier concentrated on winning over those high 
officers who were still dubious. Murat made himself responsible 
for the cavalry officers, Lannes talked to the infantry, Marmont 
to the artillery. 

One of the first to call on Bonaparte was the poet Arnault, who 
has left us the moving description of the death of Danton. Arnault 
soon became one of the chief conspirators and was calling every 
day in the rue de la Victoire. He was also present at the discussions 
which took place in Joseph Bonaparte’s castle at Mortefontaine. 
Here the various tasks were allotted, and Arnault and R6gnault, 
under the direction of Roederer, prepared the literature of the 
conspiracy — ^proclamations, pamphlets, and even a popular song 
to appeal to the stalwarts of the Halles. Although tibe utmost 
secrecy was observed, it was impossible to prevent rumours, and 
there was always the chance that Fouchd might betray the whole 
affair, if he thought that would serve his purpose. But Fouch6 
did his best to put the more suspicious at their ease by giving a 
dinner, at which, as a compliment to Bonaparte, an arrangement 
of the poems of Ossian made by Ch6nier, and set to music by 
Fontenelle, was sung by and Ch6ron. But nobody trusted 
him, and when there was to be a meeting the conspirators took 
care to arrive one by one. Apart, however, from ^e exchange 
of ideas between Sieyte and Bonaparte, through Roederer and 
Talleyrand, there was nothing clear-cut in the arrangements. 
Bonaparte watched the others deceiving each other, and deceived 
them all. Lucien, Talleyrand, Sieyfes, Barras, Fouch6, were all 
woAing for themselves. Of the deputies and other supporters 
of the conspiracy, none knew exactly what it was that Bonaparte 
wanted, and he skilfully left each small group to imagine that he 
wanted what they wanted. Probably he was more in sympathy 
with Roederer’s ideas than with those of anyone else ; that is with 
the ideas of the Moderates t a strong Government of the kind 
which would satisfy all but the extreme Jacobins ; a system in 
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which there would be room for royalists and republicans to work 
side by side ; a Republican Government based on the liberty of 
the individual and the security of personal property. All this 
Bonaparte could support. But he intended to be himself the 
Government. It was to the principles of the Revolution that he 
was attached, not to the Republic^, and in that he had great masses 
of the people behind him. As far as the plans could be made in 
advance by Sieyte and his friends, they had been made, Bonaparte 
was merely supposed to take the place that had been reserved for 
Joubert or for Moreau. It suited him to allow Sieyte to think 
that he was satisfied with this place. But his real purpose had 
been revealed before he sailed from Egypt. He was going to 
kick out the lawyers. 

Two weeks before the plan was executed, Bonaparte said to 
Roederer : “ No man is more pusillanimous than I am when I 
draw up a plan for a military operation. I exaggerate every danger 
and every possible obstacle. I fall into a deplorable state of 
agitation. But that doesn’t prevent me from appearing perfectly 
ralm in presence of those about me. I’m like a woman in child- 
birth. Then, when I’ve made my decision, everything is forgotten 
saving whatever is necessary to execute that decision successfully.” 

1 He said suis la Revolution," but never “Je sms la RipubUque." 



CHAPTER XIV 


The Final Preparations for Brumaire 
1 

Bonaparte took as much care now not to appear to be conspiring 
as he had taken during his last visit to Paris. When he had to 
show himself, he was noticeably discreet. Reinhard, the new 
Foreign Minister, asked him to dinner, and Mme Reinhard was 
struck by his unassuming manner. There was, she said, nothing 
of the victorious soldier or the conspirator about him. As before, 
he enjoyed most the society of learned men, the writers and the 
scientists of the Institute, whom he never ceased to amaze by his 
knowledge and by the charm of his conversation. Nor could 
anything be calculated to make them esteem him even more, than 
the visit of horm^e he paid to the aged widow of Helvdtius at 
Auteuil. But he had a part to play and he was playing it well. 
At Pont-de-Biiques, in 1803, he talked about himself at considerable 
length to Mme de R&nusat, and, whether her report of the con- 
versation is correct or not, the remarks attributed to him about 
Brumaire summed up all that can be said to-day of what was in 
his mind. “ The Directory were frightened at my return. I was 
very careful. It was one of the periods of my life in which I 
acted with the soimdest of judgment. I saw the Ahhi Siey&s, 
and promised him that his verbose Constitution should be promul- 
gated. I received the leading Jacobins and the Bourbon agents. 
I Hsteoed to advice from everybody, but gave advice only in the 
interest of my own plans. I hid myself from the people, because I 
knew that when the moment came, curiosity to see me would 
bring them running after me. Everyone was caught in my nets. 
And when I became the head of the State there was not a party 
in France which did not build some special hope on my success.’* 
It would seem that even the inner ring of conspirators were for 
some time uncertain whether Bonaparte would act with Siey^s or 
with Barras. Fouche’s advice was that he should work with 
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Barras, while, at the same time, using Sieyfes. At the end of 
October Barras invited Bonaparte to dine, and his behaviour 
determined Bonaparte to have no more to do with him. Barras 
suggested Hedouville as President of the Republic, but let Bonaparte 
see that he wanted the position for hira^lf. Fouch6 and R<ial 
tried to repair the mischief, but by then Bonaparte had decided 
that Sieyfes was his man and that Barras must ht hoodwinked, to 
prevent him from becoming dangerous. 

By the beginning of November, then, Bonaparte and Sieyis 
had come to an agreement to work together, and the ground was 
prepared for discussions. But there was not much to discuss. 
The two men were bound to dislike each other, the better acquainted 
they became^. Siey^s, who still thought there might be a bare 
chance of using Bonaparte and then getting rid of him, was not 
inclined to discuss his ideas for the new Constitution in any detail. 
And even had he been so indined, he was incapable of putting 
his theories lucidly into conversation, and had not written them 
down. Bonaparte, on the other hand, was not likely to diadose 
his own secrets. He saw the difficulties ahead, and was prepared 
to take the risk. Siey^ also saw the risk, and knew that it had to 
be taken. Nobody could be certain that the Jacobins might 
not forestall the conspirators. All over Paris it was known that 
another crisis was approaching and that this time it would be no 
mere superficial change in the Government, This time more 
than the careers of the Directors or the fortunes of a foetkm was 
at stake. The juggling of Fructidor and Flor^ could not be 
repeated. This time it was a question of complete anarchy or 
the founding of a solid Government. If the Jacobins were ahuined 
so were the conspirators, Talleyrand’s well-known story of these 
days, too good not to be repeated, shows the state of mind in whidi 
the conspirators worked. One night there was a meeting in his 
house in the rue Taitbout. Midnight went by, and still the dis- 
cussion continued between TalIe 3 Tand and Bonaparte. And ss 
they sat talking by candlelight the silence of the street below was 
broken by hoof-beats and tbe clatter of armed riders. The 

^ According to Barras, shortly before Brumaire Bonaparte wu caUiiu SMfSi 
a priest sold to Prussia, and Sieyis was calling Bonaparte a rebellioua a oto ie r 
ought to be shot. Aimult had been at a di^er at which the two ignond r$A 
other. 
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detachment halted outside the house, and the two men exchanged 
an anxious look. Then Talleyrand blew out the candles, and they 
sat quite stiU in the darkness, as so many men had sat in those 
last years, awaiting arrest, or prepared to escape by a back entrance. 
They made no movement, expecting every minute to hear men 
beating on the door and the summons to open. When no summons 
came, Talleyrand rose stealthily and walked to the window. 
Looking between the curtains, he saw the detachment of cavalry 
and, in their midst, a carriage which had broken down, and he 
came back into the room with the explanation. The carriage 
which had broken down was taking money from the gambling 
rooms of the Palais Royal to a banker’s house in the rue de Clichy. 
The horsemen were a very necessary escort for the bearer of the 
money. 

There can never have been a conspiracy in which the leading 
conspirators had so litde in common, trusted each other so little, 
and cloaked their own intentions so carefully beneath vague 
phrases of collaboration. But of all the intriguers the master- 
intriguer was Bonaparte himself. He told Mme de R6musat 
later, as we have seen, that he had been receiving Bourbon agents. 
And he also received Jourdan. This general came to him as the 
spokesman of a party of Jacobins who were willing, if he would 
abandon Sieyte, to put him in power. Jourdan was answered 
not by an indignant refusal, but by an invitation to dinner. And 
this was the method Bonaparte employed with all his callers. He 
gave no blunt refusals, he made no promises, but he let them all 
think that they might possibly induce him to join them. It was 
particularly important not to turn Jourdan away, because a con- 
dderable part of the Army was Jacobin. Many high ofScers 
remembered Vend6maire, and still regarded Bonaparte as a Jacobin. 
But behind the practical politics of this effort to hoodwink every- 
body and prevent any form of united opposition, we can discern 
the scheme which he was to put into effect later : the system of 
fusion, by which no party and no opinion need remain outside 
the reconstructed France ; the system which tried to blend the 
old regime with the new, to mix what was best under the Monarchy 
with all that was worthy to survive of the Revolution. 

After Campo-Formio the dispirited people had quickly sunk 
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into despair again because Bonaparte, of whom they expected so 
much, did nothing. He himself admitted that by remaining in 
Paris he would lose his popularity. The same situation would 
now arise again unless he acted soon. When the outburst of joy 
which greeted his return had spent itself, the daily problems 
reasserted themselves. The country was still on the brink of 
ruin, and once more they expected the victorious soldier to rescue 
it, and to put an end to the misery of the times. They still called 
him General Vend^miaire, a name that was useful to him in his 
dealings with Jourdan, but which was by no means to his liking. 
It suggested that he was expected to repeat his military coup, but 
this time against the Government. Whereas he preferred the 
emphasis to be placed on his civilian qualities. The Army would 
have to come into the conspiracy, but in a very careful manner, 
like a police force which is on the spot to keep order. 

The state of the country and the possibility of a Jacobin rising 
were reasons for acting with speed. There was a third reason. 
The secret might leak out. It had not been necessary to reveal 
the full extent of the plot to all the adherents. Some would have 
been frightened away, others would have talked too freely. But, 
few though Bonaparte’s appearances were in public, and however 
studiously he avoided popular aedamation, he had to pay and to 
receive certain visits. That is why he was impartial both in his 
hospitality and in his acceptance of invitations. Nobody could 
say he was favouring any faction. If he dined with Bemadotte 
one day, he dined with Talleyrand the next. If he received a 
royalist in the rue de la “Victoirc, there was probably a Jacobin 
waiting to see him when the royalist left. Even the generals who 
called on him were of all shades of opinion, from the fiery Jacobin 
Augereau to the quiet Moreau. And all the time the chief agents 
of the conspiracy were making thdr lists o£ supporters, and of 
opponents who could be neutralized. Arnault and Cabanis and 
Constant worked among the intellectuals, Berthier catalogued the 
soldiers, Lemercier and Luden Bonaparte' sounded the deputies. 
Even the bankers were not forgotten. As for the mass of the people, 
no propaganda was needed to gain their support, and Fouch^ 

' Lucien made use of Mme Rdcamier’a country house near Rs g stefc . He 
was at this time falling in love with her, 
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and his police would answer for any sign of insurrection in the 
faubourgs. By the end of the first week of November the 
arrangements were almost completed. 


H 

The plan, as it stood, was so clumsily conceived that it was 
bound to be clumsily executed. Its chief weakness was that it 
was neither one thing nor another ; neither a m ilitary coup nor 
a constitutional change of Government. It broke aU the rules of 
such sudden, swift strokes, by being divided into two parts with a 
whole night between them. The success of the first part depended 
on lying and trickery. The Ancients had to be persuaded to vote 
the transference of the two Chambers to Saint-Cloud, which it 
was within their powers to do. But to provide a reason for the 
transference, a Jacobin plot was invented, and to make sure of the 
decree being voted, those who were known to be likely to oppose 
it would not be summoned to the session in the usual way. The 
command of the garrison troops was to be illegally given to Bona- 
parte, and he would see to the execution of the decree. He would 
come to the Tuileries and accept the post. That was the programme 
for the first day. It has been so often repeated that Bonaparte 
and Sieyte wished only to work by constitutional methods that 
the dishon^t means employed from the very first moment must 
be emphasized. There was no chicane they were not prepared 
to use in order to maintain the pretence that the Government was 
actually willing to vote its own overthrow, and that the Constitution 
could be violated constitutionally. 

The conspirators could coimt almost with certainty on the 
success of the first and least important part of their plan. But 
the second day would be a very different matter, and for that day 
no detailed programme could be drawn up. Too much would 
depend on chance. For it was a question of inducing the hostile 
Five Hundred to change the Constitution, and of makin g them aware 
that if they were reluctant to do this, Bonaparte and the troops 
were at hand to apply rough persuasion. In what manner the 
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troops would intervene was not decided, because, to begin with, 
their attitude to what occurred could not be foretold, except in 
the case of a few sure regiments \mder Generals who had their 
orders from Berthier, and were prepared to do what they were told. 
It had not even been decided with any clarity what form of Govern- 
ment was to succeed the present one. In the last resort, if things 
went badly, nobody doubted that Bonaparte and the regiments 
that would follow him anywhere, could settle the affair by armed 
force, probably after a clash with the special troops which formed 
the bodyguard of the Government. But that was the very thing 
which Bonaparte would not do. It would have suited Murat and 
the more hot-headed of his Generals, who knew what was intended, 
and had no patience with civilian methods. But Bonaparte 
preferred to create difficulties for himself, for he was lodking further 
ahead than the rest of them. He had no intention of starting his 
great work of regeneration as a General who had seized power. 
He intended to be put in power. 

To sum up, the first day should be an easy triumph, but would 
settle nothing. The second jky was a matter of chance. Certain 
precautions could be taken, but the rest must be improvization. 

What were the chances, for and against complete success, as they 
appeared to the conspirators in the last days before setting the 
plot in motion ? 

They had the Inspectors of the Ancients on their side, and it 
was they who would forget to summon any but wpporters to the 
extraordinary session. They had the President of die Andiezita, 
Lemercier, and such influential members as B^nault, Cocnet, 
Comudet, Fargues. They had the President of the Five Hundred, 
Lucien, and such deputies as Boulay, Gaudin, Chazal. The 
Institute supported them. Through R6al and Le Couteubc de 
Canteleu they could depend on the administrative authorities of 
the capital, and through Fouchd on the services of the police. 
Of the Ministers, Cambac6r^ was with them, and Reinhard 
could be depended upon. In the Directory, Barras would either 
join them at the last minute or be bought off, Ducos was the 
shadow of Siey^. Of the 7,000 troops of the garrison they could 
reckon on all who had served in Bonaparte’s campaigns, siKh as 
the cavalry of Murat and Sdbastiani, and the infantry of S^rurier. 
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Moreau was an unenthusiastic supporter. Macdonald, Marmont, 
Lannes, Thi^bault, Beumonville could be relied on. And, lastly, 
the great mass of the people would approve whatever was done 
against the Government and the Jacobins, provided it was done 
at once. 

To counter all that was in their favour they had the clumsiness 
of the plan, the timidity of the Ancients, and the intractability 
of the Five Hundred, many of whom would most certainly see 
through the device of getting them away from the capital and 
making any demonstration by their followers impossible. Dubois- 
Cranci, the Minister of War, would oppose them, but the appoint- 
ment of Bonaparte would make him powerless to take any action 
against them. Lefebvre, the present commander of the garrison, 
would bluster, but would be easily won over. The grenadiers of 
the Government would be hostile if the troops had to march on 
the Chambers, and would have to be most carefully handled. 
Jourdan and Augereau and Bernadette would all have to be 
watched, as possible leaders of a strong opposition in the Five 
Hundred. Josephine would immobilize Gohier, and Moulin did 
not matter. 

On the whole, the great presdge of Bonaparte should make up 
for all the deficiencies of the plan, and if it was to be a near thing, 
he could count on his star, his amazing good fortune, to decide 
the day. That was what he himself thought, and that was why 
he, with his love of order and precision, was ready to put all to 
the chance, and to stake bis future on the ramshackle organization 
into which there was no time to introduce cohesion. 

Some deputy of the Ancirats, possibly in order to show that 
no great event was impending, had the idea of offering a banquet 
to Bonaparte and Moreau. It took place on November 6th in the 
Church of Saint-Sulpice, then known as the Temple of Victory, 
and, according to Gohier, who presided, was a miserable failure. 
Toasts were drunk without enthusiasm, and all the guests were 
preoccupied. The people in the streets murmured against such 
a banquet ta ki n g place while so many were starving. Bonaparte 
ate very little, made a short speech, and then went round shaking 
hands, with Berthier at his side. He left before the banquet was 
over, for he had an appointment with Siey^s. At this meeting, 
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only three days before taking action, they for the first time agreed 
on what would follow the success of the scheme ; the Chambers 
would be suspended for three months, three Consuls would take 
the place of the Five Directors, and they would make a new 
Constitution. 


Ill 

The 1 6 th Brumaire, November 7 th, was fixed for the plan 
to be put into operation, but there was a hitch, which made post- 
ponement necessary. On the evening of November 6 th Roederer 
and R^gnault and Arnault were with Talleyrand in the rue Taitbout, 
awaiting confirmation that the next morning was to see the begin- 
ning of the affair. But no word came, and Arnault, as being the 
least likely to attract attention, was sent off to the rue de la "V^ctoirc. 
He found Josephine presiding over a salon of a kind that nmde 
him wonder what on earth was going on. There were men of 
every profession and every faction present, Jacobins and royalists, 
soldiers and professors, churchmen and lawyers. And Bonaparte 
appeared to be completely at case, as though they were all in his 
confidence. Gohier was there, at the feet of Josephine, and 
presently Fouchd arrived. ** Well, citizen Minister,’^ said Gohier 
to Fouchd, “ and what’s the latest news ? ” “ News ? ” repeated 
Fouchd ; oh, there’s no news.” But surely — ” said Gender 
in his innocence. “ Just the little tittle-tattle, you hum ; 
rumours.” About what ? ” “ The conspiracy,” said Fouebi 
lightly. Now Josephine knew that Gohier was cDix]^)}etely 
ignorant of the whole business, and she therefore wondered what 
game Fouchd was playing. She gave a little ay— “The con- 
spiracy I ” “ Yes,” said Fouchd, in an off-hand manner, “ the 
conspiracy.” “ Conspiracy ! ” repeated Gohier with a shrug, as 
though to say, “ What foolish talk 1 ” “I know just ,kow much 
to believe,” continued Fouchd. “ I know what I’m about, 
citizen Director. Leave it to me. I’m not one to be caught napping. 
If there’d been any conspiracy we should have given proof of it 
on the Place de la Rdvolution or in the plain of Grenelle.” And 
he laughed loudly. Josephine pretended to be frighteoed. 
“ Citizen Fouch 6 ,” she said, " shame on you 1 How can you 
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make a jest of such things ? ” Gohier, delighted to have a chance 
of consoling Josephine, said : “ The Minister talks like a man who 
knows what he’s about. But don’t be distressed, citizeness Bona- 
parte, The mere fact that he talks like that in front of the ladies 
proves that there’s no need for him to carry out his threats. Be 
like the Government, citizeness. Don’t give yourself any anxiety 
about such rumours. Don’t let them disturb your sleep.” 

This story bears the stamp of truth. It is exactly the kind of 
trick Fouch6 liked to play, and Gohier was exactly the kind of man 
on whom such tricks are played. Bonaparte had listened with a 
smile, and when Josephine rose and the guests departed, Arnault 
was able to explain why he had come. Bonaparte informed him 
that there was to be a delay of two days, because the Ancients were 
wavering. They wanted a little more time to make up their 
minds. They were not turning against the conspirators, but they 
were becoming afraid of the consequences of what they were about 
to do. Arnault objected that far too many people were in the 
secret, and there was too much talk, all over Paris, of an impending 
event. The timidity of the Ancients might wreck the conspiracy. 
Bonaparte answered : “ I’m giving them time to realize that I can 
do without their help what I’d rather do with their help. It’s for 
the eighteenth.” And he went to bed as though he had not a care 
in the world. 

Back in the rue Taitbout a crowd of people were talking and 
playing whist. Arnault answered the anxious looks of those who 
were in the secret by a negative nod of the head. Later, when 
the party had broken up, he told them what had occurred. At 
midnight he went with Regnault to the house where the literature 
was being printed, in the Faubourg St.- Germain. In the rue 
Dauphme a strong police patrol made them wonder if, after all, 
Fou^<^ intended to smash the plot, by arresting the leaders. They 
agreed that it was possible. Supposing the printer, Demonville, 
or his chief compositor, Bonzu, had been got at by Fouchd? 
The risk had to be taken. The proofs were corrected and the 
two men went home^. 

^ ^ R^gmult luui got Roederer’a son into the printhig works, the proprietor 
bein^ his friend. The young man was put into a room by himself, where he was 
supposed to be an apprentice practiaing the craft. 
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The next day, the 17th Bramaire, those of the Ancients who 
had been won over, but had been attacked by scruples at the last 
moment, let it be known that they were ready to play their part. 
While it was still dark, in the morning of the i8th, there was a 
meeting in the house of Lemercier, President of the Ancients, 
attended by Lucien Bonaparte, President of the Five Hundred, 
and a selected group of the conspimtors. 

The last hours were used in trying to prevent the Jacobins 
from guessing too much of what was toward. They were by now 
so scared that they had begun to talk of getting their unpopular 
decrees revoked. Bonaparte lunched with Jourdan, and whatever 
passed between them — promise, threat, or amicable discussion 
finishing in temporary agreement— the fact is that both Jourdan 
and Augereau were completely ineffective at Saint-Qoud. Barras 
still believed that his task would be given to him at the last minute, 
since nobody would dream of cold-shouldering such a celebrated 
conspirator. On the night of the 17th Brumaire, Josephine had 
opened the attack on the Directory. Shortly after eight o*clock 
Eug&ie Beauhamais called at the Luxembourg and handed to 
Gohier the following note : Please come, my dear Gohier, with 
your wife, to breakfast with me to-morrow at eight o’clock. 
Don’t fail to come. I have some very interesting matters to discuss 
with you. Adieu, my dear Gohier, and count always on my 
sincere friendship. Lapagerie Bonaparte.” In case sinoere 
friendship was not enough to lull the President’s slowly awakening 
suspicions, Bonaparte invited himself to dinner with him on that 
day, the 18th Brumaire. Gohier confessed afterwards that it 
was this invitation which made him disregard aU the nunours 
he had heard. How could I believe in such black perfidy ? ” 
he said. On this same night Fabre de I’Aude saw Fouchd coming 
out of the house in the rue de la Victoire. 

In order to waste no time, when once the Ancients had assembled, 
the decree on which everything turned was prepared and written 
out beforehand. Then Roederer and Bourrienne, with Bonaparte 
as editor, composed an address to the people of Paris, explaining 
as much of what was going on as was good for them to know. 
TallejTand had in his pocket the letter of resignation which Baxiaa 
was to be made to sign. When night fell, a personal note was sent 
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to each of the more important officers in the secret, sunoononing 
them to the rue de la Victoire on the next morning. Moreau 
and Macdonald were to be there at two in the morning. Bonaparte 
dined with Cambac^rte, and then returned to his house to take 
a few hours’ sleep. All through the night, behind shuttered win- 
dows in the TuUeries, lest the light should arouse suspicion, the 
Inspectors wrote out the hilUts de comocation to the selected 
deputies, who were to assemble at once in the Tuileries to meet 
an emergency. 
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CHAPTER XV 
The 1 8/A Brumaire 

I 

Satubday, November gth— the i8th Brumaire. Long before 
dawn had broken, the messenger of the Inspectors were rousing 
the deputies, who well knew what was the purpose of the emerg- 
ency meeting. Dubois-Craned at the War Ministry had already 
sent an order to Sdbastiani the Corsican to confine his troops, 
the 9th Regiment of Dragoons, to their quarters, and, if Sdbastiani 
had obeyed, the opposition might have been considerably heartened. 
But the General, having signed his receipt of the order, at once 
disobeyed it, and set his dragoons in motion. As the dqmtiea 
made their way through the dark streets to the Tuileries, they 
saw shadowy horsemen moving up to their positions, and heard 
the sound of marching columns. 

Daylight had not yet come when the Senatora took their places, 
with I^mercier in the President’s chair. Comet at once rose to 
read his report of the Anarchist plot. Since there were no facts 
to give, he uttered vague warnings and described, in the rhetoric 
of ’93, the perils which had made it necessary to summon the 
Senate so hastily. He told his selected audience that the Jacobia 
bands were already gathering to strike, and that Pans was no longer 
a safe place for the government. It was essential that a decree 
be voted, transferring the legislative body to Saint-Cloud, where 
the Senate would join them next day. No Eoeeting must be held 
anywhere before mid-day on the 19th Brumaire. The decree 
was proposed. Regnier seconded it. It was voted. The only 
article which caused a few to hesitate was the one which, ill^ally, 
conferred the command of the xyth military district on Bonaparte. 
But the closing words of the decree, addressed to the people, were 
reassuring. They spoke of the re-establishment of domestic 
peace and of the ending of the war against the Coalition. In saay 
case, the men who might have opposed the decree, or, at the least, 
demanded a debate, had not been invited, and had no dumce ci 
expressing an opinion. As soon as the decree was voted. Comet 
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and Baraillon set out for the rue de la Victoire. The Senators 
remained in their seats, to await the reply of Bonaparte. 

Hard by that gate of the Tuileries gardens which opened on to 
the Place de la Revolution (now the Place de la Concorde) a young 
man of nineteen watched the comings and goings of the Generals, 
and the movements of the troops. Philippe de S^gur has described 
his state of mind on that morning. He saw no purpose in his life, 
the future seemed hopeless, and his thoughts were on suicide. 
As he watched without interest the gathering crowds, there came 
from the Tuileries gardens the sound of galloping horses and the 
jingle of accoutrements. It was Murat’s cavalry : A cet aspect 
martial, le sang guerrier que fceoais regu de mes pires bouillorma 
dans toutes mes veines. Ma vocation venait de se didder ; dd ce 
moment je jus soldat ; je ne rivais que combats etje miprisai toute 
autre carriire” A few days later, the grandson of that marshal of 
France who had became Louis XVI’s Minister of War, enlisted 
in a cavalry regiment. The future historian of the campaign of 
iSx 2 had found his purpose in life. 

n 

The house from which Bonaparte set out for the adventure 
of Brumaire no longer exists. It had belonged to Julie T alma , 
the actor’s -vrife, and its entrance was where stands to-day No. 6o, 
rue de la Victoire. 'Hie synagogue in the same street is on the 
site of what was, for some time, the home of Louis and Hortense. 
Josephine’s house was a small and unpretentious building of stone. 
You reached it through a carriage entrance, which brought you 
into a long stone-flagged passage-way. At the end of this was a 
courtyard, with stables to the right, and to the left the house itself, 
with a garden behind it which reached almost to the present rue 
de Chftteaudun. There were only two storeys and no attics. On 
the ground floor was a dining-room, a drawing-room, elaborately 
decorated with scenes from Roman history, and a smaller room. 
On the first floor were three bedrooms. Josephine’s was fantastic- 
ally furnished with leather-covered drums for seats and draperies 
that made the room look like a tent. Her boudoir was composed 
almost entirely of mirrors. 
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By the time the emissaries of the Ancients had reached the 
me de la Victoire, the decree which they came to notify officially 
must have seemed a mere formula. For at all the entrances there 
surged a crowd, and even the garden was filled. And every member 
of that crowd was in military uniform. Minute by minute, more 
officers arrived, and at first showed surprise, and then either hesita- 
tion or enthusiasm. For Bonaparte, as has been said, had sent 
to each a separate summons, and each had expected a private 
interview. But now it was clear that the detested Government 
was going to be overthrown, and there were few there who cared 
how it was done so long as the lawyers were sent packing. Some 
of the high officers whose hesitation appeared dangerous were 
dealt with by Bonaparte himself, or by Berthier. They were 
received wanffiy and almost dragged into the house to have things 
explained to them. If they tried to get away before the doors 
closed behind them, they found their retreat cut off by a disorder 
of carriages and horses, for the new arrivals were impatient to hear 
what was afoot. Only Bemadotte, who came in civilian dress, 
and was unable to make up his mind, got away. And Joseph 
Bonaparte took care of him. But there was one General who 
arrived in a rage — ^the bluff Alsatian Lefebvre, whose place Bona- 
parte was taking. He had heard about the decree. Bonaparte, 
who could read men at a glance, made him a little speech about 
the perils of the Republic, and gave him a sword which he had 
worn in Egypt. Lefebvre was conquered. 

When the decree was presented there was a slig^ hlti^ On 
reading it through, Bonaparte noticed that his command included 
the entire garrison of Paris, with the exception of the troops vriacb. 
formed the personal guard of the five Directors. Probably Siey&s 
intended to provide for his own protection if things went wrong. 
By at once issuing an order of the day to his command, and 
mentioning in it the name of this force, Bonaparte coimtered the 
trick, and signified to Comet his intention of coming immediately 
to the Tuileries to thank the Senate for the trust they had reposed 
in him. 

By this time the officers were impatient for action. Detach- 
ments of troops had already formed up along the route which the 
cavalcade would take. They were in position all along the 
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Chaus6e d’Antin, and, on the Boulevard de la Madeleine, Marmont 
waited with his staff. The sightseers, too, were growing excited. 
There was no attempt on the part of the people to support either 
side, but they were as delighted as the soldiers at the prospect 
of seeing the Government turned out. From his inner room, 
with Berthier at his side, Bonaparte gave orders for the National 
Guard to be kept in hand, while R6al suspended the municipal 
coimcils and forestalled any attempt by the old sections to interfere. 
The bills and pamphlets which Roederer had had printed were 
distributed, and a watch was set on those quarters where the 
revolutionary tradition of mob-movements was strongest. There 
had been rumours that Santerre was at work, but there had been 
no response from the faubourgs. 

At about nine o’clock, with a pale sunshine breaking through 
the clouds, Bonaparte, in his general’s uniform, appeared on the 
steps at the entrance to his house, with Lefebvre beside him. 
At the sight of him swords were drawn, and he was acclaimed. 
He told them, in his harsh, jerky voice that the Republic was in 
danger, and that the business of the day was to save it. Then he 
mounted his horse and rode forward at the head of the procession. 
In the house Josephine waited for the cautious Gohier, who, 
unaccustomed to invitations at such an hour, suspected that he 
was being made a fool of, and had decided not to keep the appoint- 
ment. Mme Gohier, alarmed at what she had seen, had, at Bona- 
parte’s entreaty, written a note to her husband. But instead of 
urging him to come, she told him what was going on, and bade 
him keep away. Marmont was breakfasting with a group of 
officers, when Duroc brought word that Bonaparte was at the 
Pont Tourmant. Two of the officers refused to follow Marmont. 
For the others he provided horses, and the partly joined the 
procession near the Madeleine. 

Huge crowds gathered to see the man for whom France had 
been waiting. They saw, also, the generals whose names were 
already covered with glory — ^Moreau, Murat, Macdonald, Lannes, 
Berthier, Marmont. But their ^es were on the less imposing 
figure of the leader, and they hailed him as the Liberator as he 
crossed the Place de la Concorde, where the crumbling statue of 
Liberty still stood on its newly repaired pedestal, and headed for 
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the gardens of the Tuileries. On every side his troops were in 
position, to protect the Ancients ; or perhaps to warn them not 
to change their minds. Meanwhile, a spectacle of a different 
kind had amused the crowds on the quays. Over the Pont-Royal 
and through the Louvre Gate came, sitting his horse uneasily, 
and accompanied by two aides, Sieyfes, the maker of Constitutions. 

Peering from his window at the comer of the rue de Provence, 
Ouvrard idie banker had seen the procession go by, and, with the 
sound instinct of his kind, sat down there and then and desired 
Admiral Bruix to inform General Bonaparte that he was prepared 
to place funds at his disposal. 


HI 

At nine o’clock Sieyte was in the Luxembourg waiting for 
word that the decree had been notified to Bonaparte. He had gone 
into the gardens for a last riding lesson, for he, too, had planned 
a triumphal procession. He would lead the Directory guard to 
the Tuileries, surrounded by a staff of his own. As soon as the 
messenger announced that Comet had presented the decree, 
Siey^ gave orders to summon his own little army. But the 
commanding officer evidently preferred to serve, on this day of 
all days, under a soldier, and he had led the guard to the Tuileries 
without awaiting instructions. He left two officers. The riding 
lessons had hardly been worth the waste of time. Gohier, who 
had received his "v^e’s note, and was by now thoroughly alarmed, 
issued orders for a meeting of the Directors. Ducoe presented 
himself, but made a pretext to slip away. Bams was in his bath. 
Siey^ could not be found. Gohier h^ to content himself with 
the foolish Moulin. They sat together and asked each other 
questions. All they knew, by official notification, was that the 
two Chambers were to be transferred to Saint-Cloud. Since 
they were not of the conspiracy, they had, of course, been told 
nothing of the illegal appointment of Bonaparte. They were 
still sitting together, wondering what they should do, when 
Fouch6 arrived to carry out a little spjdng.^ Since he never made 

1 Arnault and Regnault had called on Foudii, hoping to astonish him iste 
the news of the first move in the conspiracy. Fouch6 played up to t hem , pteftend- 
ing to be surprised, and telling them that he must inform the Directory. 
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up his mind which side to support until success was beyond 
doubt for one or the other, he thought it important to know what 
was happening at the Luxembourg, He was told bluntly that, as 
Minister of Police, he should be in a position to bring news instead 
of asking for it. “ Go back to those who sent you,” said Gohier, 
and turned his back on him. What was clear, by the time Fouch6 
left them, was that Bonaparte had seized command of the garrison 
and that Sieyfes and Ducos were playing some mysterious game. 
Barras was their one hope. The three of them would have formed 
a majority. Barras was a man of action when there was occasion 
for action. He had had experience of many a crisis in the early 
years of the Revolution, and had played a military part in the over- 
throw of Robespierre. With him, they could protest in the nam ^ 
of the legal government, against any illegal action, and could rally 
the extremists of the Five Hundred. They sent repeated messages 
to Barras. He replied that he was indisposed. He himself was 
growing anxious, and was expecting every moment a message from 
Bonaparte. He, as usual, cared not a sou for anything but his 
own preservation in office, and merely awaited the word to betray 
the two fools who pestered him to join their deliberations. 
Gohier and Moulin were incapable of action on their own, but 
their feelings did them credit, and if one is tempted to laugh 
at their helplessness, it is well to remember that in all the welter 
of treachery and deceit on this day, they alone acted according 
to the demands of their consciences, and without personal 
ambition. 

Barras, unable to control his impatience any longer, sent his 
secretary, Bottot, to find out what was happening, and to jog 
Bonaparte’s memory ; and Bottot was to find himself, to his 
bewilderment, used as a momentary symbol of all that was debased 
and corrupt in the Government of France. 


IV 

Bonaparte, making his first speech to a public assembly, 
avoided the one point which he was expected to make, in order 
to set at rest the minds of any who had begun to thjnlr that things 
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were going too far and too fast. Unable, in honesty, to swear 
loyalty to the Constitution whicli he had determined to change, 
he promised to support the Senate, he and his soldiers, in their 
efforts to save the Republic. He spoke also of the sacred principles 
of national representation. His Generals cheered. The Senators 
applauded. But Garat, representing the doubts of a minority, 
asked why there had been no mention of the Constitution. 
Lemercier reminded him that there must be no deliberation before 
the following day, at Saint-Cloud, and declared the session closed. 
All had gone well, and Bonaparte, having received congratulations, 
went out into the Tuileries gardens to review the troops. And 
there he saw Bottot and listened to what he had to say. There 
followed the famous scene* Bonaparte was out of humour. He 
had discovered that he had no talent for addressing an assembly, 
and the knowledge that he had bungled his speech humiliated him. 
He realized that if there had been any real opposition among the 
Ancients, he would have cut a poor figure. Instead of replying 
to Bottot, he leaned from his home and seized him by the arm, and 
placed him exactly where he wanted him. He then cried in a 
loud voice to the assembled troops and the crowd ; “ VArmie 
est riume d »xo», je^me stus rium au corps Ugislatif,^* The troops 
and the people dbeered these words, as they would have cheered 
anjrthing he had to say. Then Bonaparte turned on Bottot and, 
still shouting, addressed him and, through him, Barras, the Direct- 
ory, the entire Government of France. What have yon done 
with the France I left you The speech is funous and, 

as he delivered it, Bonaparte became exalted and, advancing hk 
horse, drove Bottot back step by step. Every phrase was greeted 
with wild cheering, and thus he took satisftotion for his in- 
adequacy in the Senate. The explanation of thk incident, 
that he was angry, and at the same time seized a chance of 
appealing directly to the troops and the people, seems to 
me a better one than that it was a theatrical performance.^ 
To support the latter contention Albert Vandal says that the 
speech, far from being an improvisation, was, in substance and 
often in phrase, an address he had received from a Jacobin 
Club in Grenoble some days before. Vandal further saqrs 

Matmont says it was fdgaed anger. 
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that, since it was not Bonapartc^s object to break entirely 
with Barras yet, he added some reassuring words, in a lo\? 
tone, for Bottot’s ear.^ 

Bonaparte inspected the troops and harangued them as he 
rode up and down. His words, the music, the uniforms— the 
military spectacle which was the background for something the 
people only vaguely understood — aroused the utmost enthusiasm, 
and when Bonaparte rode back to the rue de la Victoire he had 
reason to be satisfied with the first day’s work, and with his own 
part in it. As he rode with his staflF about him, he saw on every 
side Roederer’s bills and leaflets, and groups were already reading 
the pamphlets which had been distributed. These were at great 
pains to prove that the popxilar soldier had no thought of tyranny, 
but was called to save the Republic and bring peace to the people. 
There must be no suggestion that a successful soldier was seizing 
power for his own ends. 


V 

While Bonaparte was reviewing the troops, the Five Hundred 
were meeting on the other side of the river, in the Palais-Bourbon. 
Lucien Bonaparte was in the chair. The members were, for the 
most part, uneasy. Only a minority knew what was afoot, and were 
ready to support the conspiracgr. The majority knew nothing 
for certain, but the extremists were ready to make trouble. As soon 
as the decree transferring the Legislature to Saint-Cloud had been 
read, Lucien announced that the session was closed. The speed 
with which this business was completed, and the fact that, theoretic- 
ally, nothing illegal had been done, disarmed even the most 
dangerous of the Jacobins. There was nothing for them to do 
but await the next day’s' session. Within an hour the Directory 
also had been disarmed. 

Sieyfes and Ducos, as arranged, had resigned. But Barras 
still held on. He had watched the streets through his window 
and, having had considerable experience of popular movements, 

^ l^ie &ct that Bottot lud a Bomewhst detailed knowledge of the lelationa 
of Bams with loeephine may have inareased Bonaparte’s di^ke for him. Further, 
jt was Bottot whom the Directors sent to Bonaparte during the negotiations for 
Csmpo-Foinuo, and Bottot told them that Bonaparte was a political jumping- 
jack, whose crude manners moved the Austrians to laughter. 
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he knew what conclusions to draw. His surprise that Bonaparte 
had not sent for him had been followed by Bottot’a account of 
Bonaparte’s outburst. Barras, a man of action, knew that he was 
beaten. Not even a visit from Mme Tallien could put any courage 
or hope into him. He had never believed it possible that he would 
be ignored at such a time. He was sitting gloonuly alone when 
Talleyrand and Bruix came in. They handed him a paper, and 
asked him to sigh it. It was his resignation. It is not known by 
what means they prevailed upon him. When two such men as 
Talleyrand and Barras do business together, the odds arc that 
history will never know for certain whether bribery or blackmail 
clinches the matter. Possibly a mixture of the two turned the 
scale. Barras, of course, said that possibly they meant to bribe 
him, but that he Was not called upon to refuse such an offer, as 
Talleyrand had stolen the money. 

"V^^e Barras was making ready to start for his property of 
Grosbois^, some of the chief conspirators were meeting in the 
Tuileries. Bonaparte had come in from his review of the troops, 
and he had roimd him Lucien, Fouchd, Boulay, Lemerdw, 
Quinette, Cambac^rfes, Sieyis, Ducos. When the news of Barras 
came, there was no longer any danger from the Directory, and there 
appeared to be no cause for anxiety on that day. But the exasperat- 
ing Cambac^r^, with his formal mind, was soon making difficulties. 
He asked pompously if the Constitution was still in force. On 
being told that it was, he explained at tiresome length that, as 
Minister of Justice, it was his task to give the decree of the Ancaenta 
the force of law by inserting it in the BvUetm des Lou. But, 
according to the Constitution of 1795, still in force, no decree 
could be so published ^without an order of promulgation from the 
Directory, signed by the President, and sealed with the seal of 
the Directory. They had the seal. The Secretary La^;arde 
had stolen it from the Luxembourg. But what about the President ? 
No other signature would be valid. It is not difiScult to im^ac 
the effect of this pedantry on the conspirators. They were 
breaking laws, and prepared to break more, and here was a Minister 

^ On this same evening Mme de StaSl drove into Piw, and vro metby rtwttrn# 
The carriage of Barras passed her on the road, on its way to Giodbois. Mqw 
de Stael says one name was on everybody's lips, and most honert men hoiiod fi>r 
his triumph. 
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fussing about a piece of absurd ritual. However, Cambac^^ had 
only taken up this rigid attitude because the situation interested 
him academically. He himself, having created the diJEculty, as 
one poses an intellectual problem, proceeded to solve it in a way 
which showed how near to the surface of his mind were his scruples. 
He said that doubtless Gohier was prevented by circumstances 
beyond his control from being present. It would be in order, 
then, to say that he was no longer acting as President. Siey^ 
had been his predecessor. Let Siey^s sign and apply the seal, 
and all would be well. There was complete agreement on this 
point among all present, and Sieyfes was about to sign when in 
walked Gohier and Moulin. 


VI 

Sitting together in the Luxembourg, without news, these two 
had decided to go to the Tuileries to find out for themselves 
what was toward. Gohier was puzzled, but not over-anxious. 
Josephine, through a go-between, Mme d’Houchin, had contrived 
to let him know that Bonaparte thought far more of him than he 
did of Sieyte. Was not Bonaparte to dine with him that very 
night ? The idea was put into his head that the plot was no more 
than a matter of making a change in the Directory. Barras was 
finished, and Gohier and Moulin sat dovm among the conspirators. 
They were very gracious and explained the position to Gohier. 
Would he be kind enough to sign the decree ? Confident that he 
was now “ one of them,” he signed and sealed the decree, and at 
once observed that they were not quite so gracious. They had 
got what they wanted and they now began to hustle the two re- 
maining Directors. Gohier suggested that the Directory should 
meet for discussion on the spot. Siey&s informed him that there 
was no longer a Directory. He and Ducos and Barras had resigned, 
and the next business on the agenda was the resignation of Gohier 
and Moulin. The two dupes refused to believe that this was a 
serious su^estion until, after much haggling, Boulay spoke more 
plainly. Then Gohier lost his temper for a moment, but soon 
calmed down, and, since the attach on him and Moulin was 
evidently pre-arranged, he took an honourable stand, letting them 
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know that neither he nor his friend would consent to anything 
which was against their principles, their duty, and their conscience. 
Flatly, both he and Moulin refused to resign. At one point 
Bonaparte turned to Moulin, hoping he might be more reasonable 
than Gohier. “ Sieyfes and Ducos have handed in their resigna- 
tions,” he said. “ You are abandoned, isolated. You surely 
won’t refuse to sign ? ” To which the dullard Moulin made the 
astonishingly fine retort : “ It is not to a Republican General 
that one can offer as a model the conduct of two deserters.” 

Bonaparte and the rest of them had already been annoyed 
by the heavy formalism of Cambac^rfes. They were now exasper- 
ated by the obstinacy of the two Directors. Boulay lost his temper 
and hicted that there were rougher methods than persuasion and 
request. Bonaparte restrained him. There must be nothing 
that would recall the old revolutionary methods of settling such 
questions. Gohier and Moulin must do what was wanted of 
them of their own accord. Clearly, neither of them could be 
dealt with in the fashion of Talleyrand with Barras. And here 
Bonaparte was face to face with another facet of the chief problem 
of Brumaire — ^how to persuade a Government to destroy itself. 

Seeing the angry faces about them, Gohier and Moulin decided 
to go back to the Luxembourg. A detachment of troops escorted 
them, under the command of Moreau, who had orders to occupy 
the Palace, and to see that neither of the Directors made trouble. 
It had not been forgotten that Moulin was reputed to be in toudi 
with the brewer Santerre, at one time mob-leader of the most 
unruly Sections. When the two Directors arrived at the Luxem- 
bourg, it was clear at once that they were to be held as prisoners. 
Their personal guard was removed, and its comimuobder, Jubd, 
wenttotheTuileries, When Moreau presented himself to Moulin 
and attempted to make conversation, Moulin indicated the ante- 
chamber as being the place for the gaoler. Sentries were posted at 
all the doors and nobody was allowed in or out. The two Directors 
wrote out a message to the two Chambers, explaining what had 
occurred. The message was intercepted, and after that the two 
were forbidden to have any communication with each other. 
Guards were placed in their rooms, one man even remaining at 
the foot of Gohier’s bed while he slept. 
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vn 

Bonaparte remained all day at the Tuileries, receiving con- 
gratulations and discussing the occurrences of the morning. The 
success had been so easily won that many were in favour of pressing 
home the advantage, particularly as the opposition was now being 
given time to concert its own measures. The man of action found 
himself forced to restrain his colleagues. He had already rebuked 
Fouch^, who had taken upon himself to close the barriers of the 
capital. This was the very thing to remind the people of the old 
da]^ of insurrection, and to stiffen the opposition. It would 
create exactly the impression which Bonaparte wanted to avoid. 
Fouch6 had to coimtermand the order. 

Superficially all had gone well so far for the conspirators. 
But towards evening, when it became necessary to consider 
matters more deeply, the prospect was not so reassuring. Why 
had there been so Htde difloiculty so far ? Because they had worked 
to a detailed plan, and because surprise had disarmed their oppon- 
ents. For the next day there was no plan, and their opponents 
were now thoroughly alarmed. The weakness of the scheme 
became apparent. By attempting to act constitutionally against 
the Constitution, Bonaparte had been forced to split his decisive 
action into two parts, covering two days. The trickery of obtain- 
ing a decree from a carefully selected body of the Senate had made 
it possible to gag the Five Hundred. The Directory had been got 
rid of. These were successes. But the chief success now became 
startlingly obvious. Who held the real power already ? Bonaparte, 
the commander of the garrison troops. Not only had this power 
been obtained illegally, but, on the next day at Saint-Cloud, the 
entire Senate (and not a chosen section of it) would meet to consider 
what had occurred. The Five Hundred, at least half of them 
hostile, would also have their say. And it would be necessary, 
after winning their consent to what had been done in such high- 
handed fashion, to persuade them to substitute a Consulate for 
the Directory, and then, having voted as directed, to adjourn 
quietly and disappear from the political scene. What seemed to 
be the decisive instrument in Bonaparte*s hands was really the 
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greatest danger to him and to his intentions. There would be a 
military display, but even a show of force might precipitate a 
crisis. It would not, in any case, be easy to convince the Jacobins 
that the troops had come to Saint-Cloud to protect the Govern- 
ment. Protect it from whom ? And that thought led to the 
famous plot which was supposed to have made the emergency 
decree necessary. Questions would be asked about that. 

It was arranged, when darkness had fallen, to call a final meeting 
of what might be called the Committee of the Conspiracy ; 
Bonaparte, Sieyfes, Ducos, Lemercier, Lucien, Boulay, Gaudin, 
R6gnier, Cabanis, Chazal and a few others. The weather had 
broken, rain was falling, and the buoyant^ and light-heartedneas 
induced by the smooth beginning of Ae affair had given place to 
doubts and anxieties. Difficulties seemed to multiply, as the 
tedious discussion developed. Bonaparte, who must have a 
cynical con'-empt for the fatuity of the debate, left it to the politic- 
ians to decide what was so evidently a matter for politicians. His 
part was to remain, in the eyes of the people, the commander of 
the troops, pledged to keep order and to suppress any attempt to 
oppose forcibly ffie desire of the whole country for a better govern- 
ment. The fiction that so far he had been summoned by the 
Ancients to help them to meet a crisis, and that on the morrow 
he would be at hand to see the decree put into execution at Saint- 
Cloud, was maintained. The Conunittee talked and talked, 
without coming to any decision. The stumbling block was the 
Five Hundred. Even supposing the Ancients overcame their 
h^itations and dealt firmly with ffie opposition, who was going to 
muzzle the Jacobins ? Lucien, with the assurance of ertreme 
youth, and exalted by bis own ambitions, guaranteed to do it. 
But nobody believed him and, if anybody else present put forward 
an idea, there was at once loud critidsm. Tli^ could agree on 
no thin g, when it came to the means to be employed to achieve 
their end. Then Sieyfes, who had been perplexing his associates 
with his customary theories, dragged himself up out of the marshew 
and made a simple, direct, and vigorous suggestion. Those 
round the table must have been startled that such an idea sh^ild 
come from that quarter. What he proposed was a well-trifid 
manoeuvre to cut tiirough the main difficulty of the foUowii^ day 
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at Saint-Cloud. He said that the principal Jacobins, about 
forty agitators and mob-orators, should be placed at once 
arrest. Siey^, like Fouch6, knew all the tricks and had watched 
them working. What could be easier than to disarm the opposition 
by one quick stroke ? Neither Sieyfes nor anyone else present 
could think of any other way of ensuring success. Obviously 
this very night, wl^e they sat talking, the Jacobins were meeting 
in caffe all over Paris, and the waverers were being hectored into 
joining them. Obviously, also, liie delay before the time for taking 
action on the next day would fray the nerves of the timid Ancients, 
and might make them regret what they had done. Here, from 
the least practical man present, was a practical suggestion. 

Bonaparte rejected the idea without a moment’s thought. For 
two reasons he would have nothing to do with it. First, as vnth 
Fouchd’s rash action in closing the barriers, he saw himself being 
caught in the trap he was detennined to avoid. He knew very weU 
what was his stature, and that he was destined to belong to hbtory, 
If he permitted this well-worn dodge, he would seem to the people 
to be like half a dozen other leaders of factions, who fought thdr 
way to power by just such methods. Secondly, he had his own 
ideas for dealing with the Jacobins ; his dream of a fusion of all 
parties forbade him to set himself up as the avowed enemy of any 
one party. He preferred to take the gambler’s chance and trust 
in his star, at the same time making as sure ^ possible by keeping 
in touch with his foes. The Comican Saliceti was apparently 
reassuring those Jacobins who were not aJbaid of Bonaparte’s 
intentions. He may even have told them that, thanks to Bonaparte, 
a disgraceful suggestion made by Sieyfe had been rejected. That 
would perh^ account for the inactivity of Jourdan on the 19th 
Brumaire, and for the slimy friendliness of Augereau. That there 
was practical wisdom in what Sieyfe urged is proved by what the 
Jacobins were up to at this moment. If the soldiers were content 
to re m ai n neutral, not so men like Destrem and Ardua. Knowing 
that the old cry had no longer any power to call up the mobs and 
set the streets on fire, they turned, as a last hope, to the swaggering 
Bemadotte. Joseph Bonaparte had been detailed to look after 
him, but Bemadotte gave him the slip and spent the rest of the day 
among the Jacobins, unhappy, ineffectual, dreaming great dreams, 
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but daring nothing ; wondering whether he should not, after all, 
have attached himself, while he had the chance, to Bonaparte, 
asking himself whether he had the nerve to challenge Bonaparte, 
with the Jacobins behind him ; weighing every thought ; referring 
every impulse to the tribunal of his own ambition. No higher 
motive mixed with his perturbed calculations. 

After much talk— for he was a terrific talker— Bemadotte had 
decided to constitute himself a kind of half-leader. His suggestion 
was that as soon as the Five Hundred met next day they should 
pass a decree making himself and Bonaparte co-commanders of 
the garrison troops. Bemadotte would at once put himself at 
the head of all the troops he could find, and march on Saint-Cloud 
in such an imposing manner that Bonaparte would be only too 
glad to share the command with him, and to become his colkague. 
With the Jacobins behind him Bemadotte would emerge from the 
day as the one man big enough to dominate the situation. This 
imbecile idea was not received with much enthusiams, and nothing 
came of it. 


VIH 

On this Saturday evening, then, both sides knew that what had 
happened so far was comparatively unimportant. The decisive 
contest would take place on the next day, but neither party had 
any plan of action. Bonaparte was unreasonably confident. He 
could not guess how very near he was to come to failure and even 
to catastrophe. His followers were gloomy, realizing that all the 
discussion of the afternoon and evening had been waste of thne, 
and that the most important part of the conspiracy was betog left 
to chance. The meeting came to an inccmchsive end and the 
conspirators emerged into the wet streets. Lannes was in com- 
mand at the Tuileries and his men were standing to arms. In 
the barracks the regiments were already preparing to take the road. 
Bonaparte went back to the rue de la Victoire, di^leased with dbc 
inability of the politicians to put the final touch to the work of 
Sieyfes, knowing that there would be difficulties, but underrating 
them. To Bourrienne he said : ** Well, it has not gone too badl^ 
to-day. To-morrow we shall see.*’ 

Before he slept he placed his loaded pistols beside his bed. 
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The igiA Brumaire 
I 

From barracks all over Paris, from the Tuileries gardens, from 
Chaillot and Auteuil and Passy, the bugles sounded in the darkr»x, g 
before dawn. The rain had ceased, and soon the troops were 
moving towards Saint-Qoud, Murat at the head of his cavalry, 
S6rurier commanding the infrantry. Bonaparte in the rue de la 
Victoire was surrounded by the Generals, to whom he was issuing 
orders. He was in high spirits, and though he openly despised 
the hesitation and indecision of his civilian supporters, he showed 
by his confident bearing that, if a crisis were to arise, he was ready 
for it. Among his few civilian visitors was the tiresome Cambacdrfes, 
with a new burden of doubt and misgiving. He had called on 
Chazal for information as to the decisions taken at the final meeting 
in the Tuileries on the previous night. Having forced Chazal 
to admit that there had, in fact, been no decision, and that he was 
ejrtremely anxious about the whole afiair, Cambaceris came to 
Bonaparte with his forebodings. But in that military atmosphere 
he was hardly listened to. He therefore spent the morning in 
trying to put together an alternative Consulate, in case of failure. 
Perhaps he approached Moreau. At any rate, among the civilian 
conspirators he found more sympathy. The dismay at the lack 
of any plan and the fear of what Bonaparte really intended to do 
had cooled the enthusiasm of even dependable supporters. In 
his contempt for the politicians Bonaparte had lately spoken in- 
discreetly and sometimes with intolerable arrogance. So that, 
while some f^ed his failure, others feared still more his success. 
With a few exceptions, however, they had no intention of letting 
either failure or success interfere more than momentarily with their 
careers. Fouchd, for instance, confined himself entirely to the 
police work of maintaining order in Paris. Whoever won, he 
would have taken no open part outside his routine duties. Sieyfe 
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had a carriage waiting at Saint-Cloud, to get away if the conspiracy 
failed. TaUeyrand had hired a house for the day and filled it 
with pleasant companions. It would be a more interesting spec- 
tacle than Fructidor. On that day, while Augereau was at 
he had sat playing whist, and Mme de Coigny had said : “ 
ce que c'est <f twoir vn homme de heme compe^me diat&tedes e^ata.” 

Bonaparte, with an escort of cavahy, drove in a carriage to 
Saint-Cloud. Behind him came Bourrienne and Lavalette and 
as they crossed the Place de la Concorde, Bourienne said : “ To-' 
morrow we shall sleep in the Luxembourg — or else we shall 
finish up here.” Progress was slow, as the road to Sadnt-Cloud 
was packed with traffic of every description. The parties of s^ht- 
seers, who had the air of setting out for a picnic, made it im pmaikif. 
for those uncoimected with the day’s events to realize that anything 
serious was toward. The refreshment houses along tlm way were 
full of laughing men and women, and in Saint-C3oud itself, in 
spite of the cold weather, groups were eating and drinking in the 
open air or in their carriages. 

Through the press of people, in a tumults of arv-lamarinn the 
carriage bearing Bonaparte made its way. It crossed the bridge 
and climbed the long avenue to that great castle, on the 8l<^>es 
above the river, which the Germans burnt down in 1870. When 
he got out of the carriage he was nervous, and impatient for die 
business to begin. And at once there was an exasperatioo. It 
had been arranged that the two Chambers were to sh in 
halls, the Senate in the great gallery of Apollo which Mignacd had 
decorated, and which ran the entire len^ of the right wing rf 
the castle, on the first floor. The Five Hundred woe to meet 
in the Orangery, a Mnd of atmexe looking on the garden ; a ^oomy 
haU. Mid-day was the hour fixed for the opening ei the delibera- 
tions. But since the castle was no longer us^, it had been 
necessary, at short notice, to bring in workmen to prepare the 
halls, and to arrange a few tapestries and carpets. The vast 
rooms through which Bonaparte went to inspect the work were 
cold and damp, and the prospect of a conmderable delay befim 
the proceedings could start increased his irritability. But Hbn 
postponement of the session had a far more serious effect. While 
waiting for the workmen to finish their work, the members of the 
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two Chambers went out into the gardens, and mingled and talked. 
Here was the first thing that had not been foreseen. The extrem- 
ists of the Five Hundred wasted no time. They had only to point 
to the troops on every side, and to ask why such a display of force 
was necessary ; to a^, in confidence, why the Chambers had been 
transferred to Saint-Cloud. The Senators who were in the secret 
had to withstand the attacks not only of the Jacobins, but also of 
those of their own colleagues whom the Inspectors had failed to 
summon on the previous day. 

It was nearly two o’cloci in the afternoon when the Hall of 
Apollo and the Orangery were at last ready for the members of 
the two Chambera to t^e their places. The Senators, as drey 
filed in and sat down on the benches, were in a naiserable state 
of consternation, fearing a Jacobin outbreak, fearing a dictatorship, 
and many of those in the conspiracy began to wish they had h^ 
nothing to do with it. Bonaparte, when he knew that the delibera- 
tions were to begin, became more nervous than before. He had 
heard muttered abuse when he came suddenly on a group of 
politidans, and he knew the disastrous effect of the delay. He now 
went back to the large, bleak, unfurnished room, near the Hall 
of Apollo, where Sieyte and Ducos were shivering by an inadequate 
fire. This room was connected by a high door with another, in 
which waited the Generals and the officers of the Staff. Bonaparte 
paced up and down, every now and then jainging open the door 
to give an order or summon an officer. From time to time 
Lavalette arrived to report on the delibenitions, and the news 
was always bad. Bonaparte’s behaviour became so irrational 
that Thidbault walked out and did not return. Or so he says. 


II 

To the accustomed strains of music the Senators gravely took 
th«r seats. And before the President had declared the session 
open, a number of those who had not been summoned on the 
previous day rose to protest. Fargues replied, for the Inspectors, 
with a deliberate Ifo, which everybody knew to be a lie. He said 
that all had been summoned. Since the protest must have been 
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expected, it was a stupid blunder not to have a better excuse to 
offer. This absurd reply of Fargues convinced the 
minority that their suspicions were justified, that there had been 
an attempt to prevent them from opposing the decree of the 
previous day, and that the Jacobins with whom they had 
in the gardens were not exaggerating the danger to the Government 
and the Constitution. They therefore very firmly began to de- 
mand some fuller explanation of what was going on. They 
why the decree had been rushed through, and, with more heat, 
they insisted on their right to fuller information about the Anarchist 
plot. Let details be given. Once again thqr were put off with 
vague phrases about the peril to Liberty, and so on, and so on. 
They cried for facts, but there were no facts to give them. And 
so those who sympathized with the conspiracy, the majority, found 
themselves, by their inept handling of the situation, in a poritioa 
of extreme difficulty. 

Time was passing; It was nearly three o’clodc, and the 
futility of the majority was endangering the vrhole affair, when 
Comudet, who had been in communication with Bonaparte and 
Sieyfo, rose to draw attention to a mere formality. It was one of 
those formalities dear to all Assemblies, but to the suUen minority 
it seemed a pretext for diverting attention from thrir demands. 
Since, however, it would be a mere postponement of the oiais, 
they raised no objection. Comudet pointed out that the deem 
of transference could not be said to have been l^ally exeaited imtill 
the two Chambers had informed each other of tfaitir pieaeace in 
their new quarters. The Directory also must be informed. Until 
the answers were received, there could be no business conducted. 
Lemerder the President then suspended the sese^, peod&ig the 
arrival of the answer. The whole point of this manceune was tiiat 
there was no Directory to notify. 

A quarter of an hour later lemerder read out a measage from 
Lagarde, secretary to the Directors. The message said tiiat the 
Directory had ceased to exist, and added the Ke that four Directors 
had resigned. This was a clear invitation tn the Senate to tale 
adtion. It was already evident that the dream of an eaitj victesy 
by constitutional means was a dangerous ddusion. Tbo CSsa^ 
stitution had already been infringed. The only chance of sucoew 
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now was for the Senate to announce that the Directory no long® 
existed, and to suggest a new form of Government. But the 
lawyers were afraid. As the kwyer Robespierre had hesitated 
before an illegal act on the last day of his life, so they hesitated 
now. And the men of the Institute, the writers, the philosophers 
the scholars, increased their hesitation. There was nobody there 
who could lead ; nobody who would dare to take r^ponsibility 
for what had to be done. Lemercier, to give the members time 
to make up their minds, again suspended the session. All over 
the HaU men left their benches, and began to argue and discuss in 
small groups. Timidity was the one thing all had in common, 
and most of them at once began to seek for some form of com- 
promise, such as a reconstituted Directory, but without changes 
in the Constitution. What is astonishing is that men of the highest 
intelligence could still remain so remote from reality. They had 
seen the enthusiasm of the people, and had felt on their faces the 
wind of hope that blew across France when Bonaparte came home. 
They knew the corruption of those men who represented nobody 
but themselves, whose only policy since Thermidor had been to 
save their heads and keep their power. They saw the opportunity 
presented to them, and did not take it. And while these men of 
paper continued to talk and talk and talk, the great doors were 
thrown wide, and on the threshold they saw the strong face of the 
soldier: Bonaparte. 


m 

The opening of the session of the Five Hundred was very 
dilFerent from that of the Ancients. If the theorists and Moderates 
predominated in the Hall of Apollo, m the Orangery the Jacobins 
had the upper hand. The men who, through five years, had 
never been able to throw off the fear that retribution would come 
to them now found themselves in their greatest peril. And they 
intended to fight. Even as Lucien Bonaparte went to his chair 
the uproar started, and the lack of dignity in the proceedings made 
their long red robes appear more ridiculous than usual. Gaudin, 
who was of the conspiracy, had the fibst word. He proposed the 
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nonaination of a committee to enquire into the emergency which 
had necessitated the decree of transference, and suggested that 
the session should be suspended until the committee’s report 
was presented. But his hearers were not to be so easily out- 
manmuvred. With the Five Hundred out of action, as it were 
the field would be clear for the Senate to do the conspirators’ 
work. Gaudin attempted to make this idea seem harmless, but 
he could not get his voice heard, and Lucien, intervening to restore 
order, was threatened and insulted. This violent outburst, 
coining at the very beriming of the session, completely discon- 
certed the supporters of the conspiracy. They were, in any case, 
a minority. But the waverers among them now decided the 
coup would fail ; there was, however, no hope for them in that 
thought. A Jacobin success would be worse than a military 
dictatorship. The extremists, whose aim was a dictatorship of 
their own complexion, with themselves once more securely in 
power, now began to shout that the Ckmstitution was threatened. 
They cared not a sou for the Constitution, but they saw their 
chance of appearing as the defenders of the Government against 
attempted tyranny. Grandmaison put this thought of theirs into 
words. He suggested that the Five Hundred should send a message 
to the Ancients, requesting them to make a statement on the 
situation ; a statement which should explain why their decree 
had been so hastily issued, and should furnish detailed proof of 
the anarchist plot. Failure to comply with this request wooid 
place the Five Hundred in a very strong position axt4 atm 
at the eleventh hour, deceive the people into bdieving k ms 
the Jacobins who had the true interests of the couretxy at heart. 
But the majority of the Jacobins were too excited to be contented 
with this. They required something more dramatic. A desnaad 
that every single member, one by one, shmild renew iiis oath of 
fidelity to the Constitution, was carried unanimously — to the 
great satisfaction of Lucien and of the minority. The oath was 
a ceremonial affair. Each member, as his name was called, had 
to come to the tribune, stretch out Ws arm, and repeat the {»o* 
scribed form of words. Without counting the delays, lAVXa 
reckoned that the Senate would now have plenty of time to act. 
The procession to the tribune began. 
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IV 

In the cold unfurnished room Sieyte still shivered, bending 
close over the hearth. Bonaparte still paced up and down. In 
the ante-room the officers had grown impatient, amd then appre- 
hensive. There were rumours, and there was a stronger thing 
than rumour — an atmosphere of Mlure. From the moment (rf 
the first unfortunate mingling of the two Chambers in the grounds 
there had been nothing but unwelcome tidings. Yet the affair 
must be finished this day, and darkness would soon be falling. 
As Lavalette and the other messengers went to and fro, it became 
obvious that the Ancients were incapable of any action, and that 
the Jacobins could not be held by Luden. Presently it was said 
that Jourdan and Augereau, who had more or less promised to 
lie low, had arrived. This was a sure sign that the Jacobins felt 
confident, and that in the outside world the failure of the con- 
spiracy was being talked of ; even in Paris. The two General* 
were members of the Five Hundred, but they did not go into the 
Orangery. Jourdan talked to the troops, trying to find out what 
their attitude would be if the thing came to a head. Augereau, 
that rough swordsman from the Faubourg St. Marceau, sought 
out Bonaparte and tried to persuade him ,to give up the attempt. 
“ You’re in a fine mess,” he said. To which Bonaparte replied : 
“ The wine is drawn, and I must drink it.” 

One of the messengers announced that the Five Hundred Were 
swearing fidelity to the Constitution, and that the Andents had 
once more suspended the session and gone into consultation. 
Bonaparte, angry, and contemptuous of the men who were supposed 
to be his supporters, realized that the hour had come for him to 
intervene, while success was still possible. It was a step he had not . 
intended to take. He had wished to remain in the background until 
the Government itsdf summoned him, and had half expected that 
the change might be effected rapidly, before the opposition in the 
Five Himdred had had time to organize itself. Even the initial 
delay need not have jeopardized the plan, if the Senate had behaved 
with vigour and determination. For another reason, also, he was 
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reluctant to intervene. He knew now that he made a poor showing 
in an Assembly, and that the Senate had already had an watr^ p if of 
his inability to address them. But success and failure were in the 
balance, and when once his mind was made up he acted quickly. 
He turned to Sieyte, who was trying to stir the fire to a blaze with 
a bit of wood, since there was no poker. “ You see what they 
are doing,” he said. “ Not much harm in swearing fidelity to 
part of the Constitution,” said Sieyfes, “ but the whole Constitution 
—no, that won’t do at all.” Lavalette, who had delivered the 
message, retired to the ante-room, where he found the staff officers 
gloomy and ill at ease. Suddenly the door opened and Bonaparte 
came out. He chose a few aides, and called to his brother Joseph, 
to Lavalette, Bourrienne, and Berthier, bidding them accompany 
him. Then he set off, almost at a run, through the rooms that 
led to the Hall of Apollo. An aide preceded him and announced 
his presence. The talking died down, the groups bndcc up, and 
the Senators made their way to the benches. Since this incutsioa 
was illegal, Lemercier did not resume the session. He merely 
indicated that the Andents were ready to hear what General 
Bonaparte had to say. Bonaparte therefore took up his position 
in front of the dais on which Ae President was seated in his chair, 
with Berthier and Bourrienne on either side of him. The Senators 
looked at him curiously. They were not unsympathetic, but 
they showed him no enthusiasm. He, aware of this, was attortoxl 
by a kind of stage-fright. Had they been soldiers, he could hne 
filled them with his fire, but he was breathing an alien air. And 
there must have been many there who wondered what waa the 
secret of his power over men, as they looked closely at the puny, 
almost sickly-looking body in the ill-fitting clothes ; at the psfe 
face, the untidy hair. Still more must they have wendered when 
he began to speak falteringly, and in a harsh, jerky voice, stnmbfing 
over his words, as though he were repeatedly ksti^ tihe train of 
Hs thought. He told them that they were in peril, that he and 
his comrades had hurried to the rescue, only to he met wkh 
calumnies and talk of a military tyranny. “ Had I wanted a 
military Government, should I have come here to offer seqiport 
to the representatives of the nation ? Time is running short . , . 
Prompt measures are essential . . . There is no Goveraineat . . . 
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There is only the Council of Ancients. ... Let it act, let it 
speak. I am here to carry out its commands. Let us save 
Liberty. Let us save Equality.” Here he was interrupted. A 
voice cried : “ And what of the Constitution ? ’’ For a moment 
he was silenced. Then he continued. He sdd : “ You your- 
selves have destroyed the Constitution, You violated it on the 
eighteenth Fructidor. You violated it on the twenty-second 
Flordal. You violated it on the thirtieth Prairial, Nobody any 
longer respects it. I will now disclose all to you.” 

In spite of his awkward manner and villainous delivery, they 
were interested at last, even held. If they could now have det^ 
of the famous plot, supported by names, they would feel surer of 
themselves, and would be more inclined to risk illegalities, and to 
come out whole heartedly on the side of Bonaparte. The many 
Moderates there were only too ready to get rid of the Jacobins 
once and for all, but they required certain explanations. 

They did not get them. He spoke vaguely of factions, men 
of blood, terrible designs, accomplices, and then fell back on a 
further defence of himself. In order to save him from worse 
blunders, his highly embarrassed supporters cut Mm short and 
tried to rush a vote, but were reminded that the Council was not 
in session. So the session was re-opened and Bonaparte was 
invited to attend. Comudet then did Ms best to restore the situa- 
tion. But the Senators were in no mood to listen to such phrases 
as ; “He before whom Europe and the entire Universe are silent 
in admiration bears witness to the plot. Are we to regard him as 
a vile impostor ? ” The old cry that Robespierre had heard so 
often came from every part of the Hall : “ Names 1 Names 1 
Names ( ” Comudet attempted to ignore the demand, and to 
rouse the members to the point where they would be ready to 
make definite proposals, irrespective of what the Five Htmdred 
were doing or saying. But stdl the unsatisfied and the suspicious 
insisted on returning to the question of the plot. Some called 
for a committee to go into the matter. That increased the opposi- 
tion, and the Senate was by now as turbulent and disorderly as 
the Five Hundred. Stubborn in his defeat, enraged at Ms own 
blundering insufficiency, disgusted with the futiUty of the 
proceedings, Bonaparte went on trying to make Mmself heard, 
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He gave them two names. Barras and Moulin, he said, had told 
him of a plot. But the Ancients would not listen to him. ’ Growing 
more and more exasperated, he completely lost his and 
matters even worse. Realizing that he was unable to carry the 
Senate with him by persuasion, he tried to bully them. “ Remem- 
ber,” he said, with unbelievable stupidity, "remember that I 
go my way accompanied by the god of victory and the god of war.” 
So had he spoken once to Moslem rulers in Egypt. The effert 
of such a threat, repeated in such a place, was instantaneous. 
He had lost his last chance of influencing them. Yet still he 
continued, as though determined to drive from him the last of 
his supporters and to throw away in a rage the prestige which he 
had enjoyed when he entered the Hall. He b4;aa to abuse the 
Five Hundred, inciting the Senators. And finally, the crown of all 
his monumental folly on this day, he turned to the grenadiers on 
duty at the doors and addressed them directly: "You, 
comrades, you, brave grenadiers, if any orator, in the pay the 
foreigner, dares to utter the words ‘ Hors la lot!' againot your 
general, may the thunderbolt of war crush him on the instant.” 

Lemercier did his best to repair the damage, but it was obvious 
that Bonaparte’s visit had made it very dfficult for his supporters 
to defend him. He had come with the intention of bringing the 
Senators to the point where they would propose the formarion 
a new Government. They were now less inclined than ever to 
take action, so they went on talking. 


V 

It appears to be the strange truth that when Bonaparte left 
the Hall of Apollo he was in good spirits. There was no sign 
either of anger or of humiliation. He behaved as though he thought 
he had done well, and he sent a message to that effect to JosephiiK 
in Paris and to Arnault, come from Tallqnand to advise ^>eed, 
he said that everything would tium out well. But what ground 
had he for this bdief, save that he knew the troops, in the kat 
resort, would follow him ? 

He came strdght from his ordeal in the Senate to the Orangery, 
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consulting nobody. He knew what had occurred in the Orangery, 
and by now the Five Hrmdred must have had word of what he had 
said to the Ancients. What did he hope to achieve by this remark- 
able display of courage? According to himself, he intended 
to divide the Five Hundred into two infuriated factions, by 
revealing the confidences of Jourdan. Albert Vandal thinkf. 
that his object was to provoke, by his mere presence, a tumult 
of the kind which would give to the Andents the pretext for action. 
But there is a third explanation of the whole episode. It is this. 
He went to the Senate, fully determined to inspire them to con- 
tinue the work they had begun the day before in Paris ; to put 
forward the proposal for a Consulate. Having blundered in his 
address to them, and having done more harm than good by losing 
his temper, he at last knew for certain what Sieyte was to adrmt 
an hour later, that only armed force could bring the conspiracy 
to a successful conclusion. Still genuinely angry, but perhaps 
acting a little, he gave the Senate its last chance by fainting plainly 
that if they withstood him longer, he would call on the troops 
to foUctw him. The few words to the grenadiers were a threat. 
Even after that he remained in the HaU, to see if Lemercier and 
his cjther friends there could bring the rest to their senses. Then, 
knowing that the account of what had occurred would drive the 
Five Hundred into a frenzy, and that his own appearance, uninvited, 
among them would lead to an explosion, he made his way to the 
Orangery, satisfied that he would soon have a pretext for armed 
intervention. 

This explanation, for which there is no circumstantial evidence, 
accounts for his sudden calmness and confidence, after hours of 
nervous strain ; also for his frequent unguarded phrases during 
the past weeks — as though he knew all along that it would come to 
a show of force, but was willing and even anxious to give the 
politicians every chance of doing what he wanted in a regular 
manner. (That morning, in the rue de la Victoire, he had said, 
laughingly, to his Generals : “ Do you think there will be fighting 
to-day ? ” I find it significant also that he should have made use 
of the cry of outlawry in his speech to the grenadiers. Nobody 
had uttered such a threat, nor was such a threat likely to be uttered 
in the Senate, where there was far more futility than hostility. 
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But it was exactly the kind of cry the Jacobins in the Five Hundred 
would use. Many of them had been present when Robespierre 
heard it on the gth Thennidor. Possibly, in using the words 
“ Bars la lei ’’ to the Ancients, Bonaparte was suggeatii^ them to 
the Five Hundred, daring them to challenge him. At any rate, 
whatever he expected to happen in the Orangery, it was not what 
did happen. 

At tie entrance to the Orangery he Irft the few ofBcers and 
grenadiers who accompanied him. The Five Hundred, in noi^ 
disorder, were awaiting news from the Ancients; an officM 
statement on the Anarchist plot and the decree. They thought, 
when they heard the guard turning out at Bonaparte’s approach, 
that the messenger from the Senate was arriving. They crowded 
into the doorway, and Bonaparte, alone and unrecognized in the 
turmoil, made his way through them into the Chamber. But aa 
he drew near the tribune he was recognized by a group <rf men 
who immediately turned on him, shouting, “ Bon la Id I Down 
with the tyrant I Kill him I Out with the dictator I ” The 
threats were taken up on all sides. The members clambered over 
the benches to get at him. He, half-suffocated, joetled and pum- 
melled, was surrounded. The gigantic Deatrem gave lum a 
blow. Others seized him. To increase the confusion, the specta- 
tors were trying to push their vray out of the ball and found 
themselves involved in tlje scuffling. A woman’s shrill cry of 
“ Vioe Bonaparte ! ” echoed by the spectators, showed irfat the 
people thought of their “ representatives.” Bmiaparte wti Wf 
swooning when Murat and Lefebvre, followed hy grenadiers, 
succeeded in reaching his side. One of the stddjera had h» 
sleeve ripped from wrist to shoulder, but they succeeded ia 
carrying, half draggmg their leader throogb ^ 

to the door, and out into the ak. 


VI 

When he had gone, the deputies continued to demonsti^ 
and the hour of Ludien’s ordeal had come. He was equal to the 
occasion. The extremists, whose one idea was to have B oanqimte 
outlawed without any debate and irithout any forma%, crwwded 
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up the steps of the dais oa which the President sat, shaking their 
fists, roaring threats, and demanding the vote at once. Ludea 
remained calm and unflinching and, for a few moments, th^ 
listened to him. He reminded them that they had not allowed 
Bonaparte to say a word. Obviously he had only come to find 
out what was taking place, in the public interest. He could 
sympathize with the fear of tyranny, but surely they would not 
wish to condemn the General unheard. Even these few sentences 
were interrupted constantly, and he saw that nothing would stop 
the Jacobin leaders from speaking. He decided to yield the chair 
to Chazal, and to claim his own right, as a deputy, to speak from 
the tribune. By main force he succeeded in establishing himself 
in a comer of the tribime, the rest of the apace being occupied 
fay Jacobins. They tried to push and drag him from his place, 
but without success. 

It was soon evident that, by withstanding the demands for an 
immediate vote, Lucden had gained sufficient time for the deputies 
to begin quarrelling among themselves. Some wanted to have 
the decree giving Bonaparte command of the troops rescinded. 
Others wanted to rescind the decree of translation. So many 
deputies had motions to put forward that arguments broke out, 
and the few moments that Lucien had gained by refusing to carry 
out the wishes of the most violent, began to have their effect. 
Every additional minute counted, for there were some who tried 
to appreciate the situation calmly, and to these it was evident 
that there was now a real danger of a military coup. One of them 
fastened on the illegality of Bonaparte’s appointment to the 
command of the garrison troops. Others betrayed their fear by 
de m a n ding instantly a decree stating that, whatever else he com- 
manded, Bonaparte had no authority over the grenadiers who 
formed the special detachment, whose duty it was to protect the 
deputies. Talot went further. He would ask the Senate to 
transfer the Five Hundred to Paris, whither they would proceed 
under the protection of the troops. Jourdan and Augereau, still 
undecided, might have seized their opportunity. The extremists 
would have followed them, and they might have won over a part 
of the troops. But neither of the two soldiers was sure of himself, 
and it seems that they knew the bulk of the army would follow 
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Bonaparte and nobody else. And they were not willing to risk 
their careers. Lucien, still dinging to his comer of the tribune, 
made several attempts to speak, but nobody would listen to 
and Chazal was unable to restore order. It was nearly five o’dock 
and outside the November darkness was beginning. Obviously 
something decisive would have to be done very soon. The cry 
of " Hors la hi! ” was raised again, and the friends of Bonaparte 
were jostled and insulted every time they tried to make themselves 
heard. 

Close to the tribune was one of the Inspectors of the Five 
Hundred, Frdgeville, a friend who could be relied on. Luden 
inade a sign to him and he approached. “ Unless,” said Lucien, 
“ there is some kind of intervention within ten minutes, I can’t 
be responsible any longer for what may happen,” 'Then, as 
Fr^geville cleared a path for himself to the doors, Luden, maVing 
as much of the dramatic moment as possible, took off his cap, his 
long red robe and sash, and laid them ostentatiously on the edge 
of the tribime. The Assembly was taken by surprise, and the 
seriousness of this act on the part of their President made them 
listen for a moment, while he esxplained that, since he was refused 
a hearing, he was forced to lay down the insigrua of his ofiSee. 
Then, once more, there was pandemonium. The extremists, mad 
with rage, and intent only on getting Bonaparte outlawed before 
he could strike, repeated their wild cry. The moderate men, who 
still thought that violence could be avoided, crowded round dm 
tribime, imploring Lucien to reconsider his dedsioD. Odwes 
shouted that the session should be dosed. But the extremists, 
who had most to fear, had the loudest voices and the henviest 
fiists. There was no longer the slightest hope of bringing them to 
reason. All Lucien could do was to wait for the answer to the 
message Fr6geville had taken to his brother. 


VII 

Bonaparte, dizzy and shaken, had been brought back to drt: 
vast cold room where Sieyfes still sat trying to warm himsdf fay 
the miserable fire. He recovered quickly, and an informal council 
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was held. There was no disagreement. SieySss said that political 
action, was now out of the question. The whole affair could only 
succeed by the use of force. Murat and Leclerc expressed the 
same opinion, but in stronger language and with more urgen(5. 
Ducos was, as always, the echo of Sieyhs. Only Bonaparte 
hesitated, and for several reasons. He was still unwilliag to come 
to power like a victorious soldier. Not even now, when so mudi 
had been done that was illegal, would he abandon the hope that 
there still might be foimd some way of getting his way of coming 
to power sanctioned. Secondly, he knew that by pretending to 
restrain men whose minds were made up, he would make them 
more eager for action. Thirdly, there was the question of the 
troops. No donbt most of them would follow him. Murat, 
Mannont, Lannes, Berthier had had their orders while the plot 
was being prepared. Murat, who was already a hero to the cavalry, 
had made sure of the 2ist Chasseurs, whom he bad led in the scuffle 
of Venddmiaire. The 8th and 9th Dragoons, the latter com- 
manded by the Corsican Sdbastiani, gave him no trouble. They 
had seen him at work in Italy, and were full of the glory of that 
campaign which had astonished the world. Lannes could answer 
for Ae infantry, Marmont far the artillery. But there were always 
the 2,000 grenachers, who composed the guard of the two Chamb^ 
and of the Directory. They were veterans of the old revolutionary 
days, not so much soldiers as gendarmes, or men-of-all-work used 
by such as Barras. Their sympathies were with the Jacobins. 
Murat could not understand why there should be so much fuss 
about throwing a lot of lawyers out of their hall ; he guaranteed to 
finish the job in a trice. Let him take the grenadiers. But, 
dbjected the others, would th^ follow him ? Very well, if they 
wouldn’t, then he would lead the troops of the line against them. 
But that was exactly what Bonaparte would not have. It was too 
much like the old clashes of the factions, and would make him 
appear as the leader of a faction within the army, instead of as the 
chosen leader of the nation. 

There was present in the room a Senator named Fargues. It 
was resolved that, before the dedsive action was taken, Fargues 
should go to the HaU of Apollo with the story of the uproar in the 
Five Hundred, and the attack on Bonaparte (whom they, the 
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Ancients, had appointed). Fargues had no doubt that he would 
be able to present the situation in such a light that the Senators 
would issue a decree giving Bonaparte civil authority to restore 
order. Invested with this authority, Bonaparte would be able to 
overcome the scruples of the grenadiers, and, presumably as the 
civil authority, would lead his soldiers against the Five Hundred. 
What chance of success had this ludicrous idea? Were the 
Ancients likely to invest with full civil povper the man who had 
already persuaded them to give him command of the troops ? 
Would not the mere suggestion of such a thing prove to his adver- 
saries that his conspiracy was a failure ? At all events, Fargues 
went off on his mission and, hardly had he gone, when there arrived 
two emissaries from Talleyrand: Montrond and Duquetney. 
Their news was that there appeared to be no poambilily of averting 
the decree of outlawry in the Five Hundred. The decree would 
be voted. 

And now, at last, all hesitation ended. Napoleon took over 
from Bonaparte. He strode across the room to the tall windows, 
threw open one of them, and, standing there, looking down on 
the terrace, he drew his sword. Some of those below saw him 
and knew that the mon[^t of decision h%i come. Then they heani 
his command : “ Aux armes ! ” and were glad to be doM with 
the doubts and questionings of that perplexing day. Maiqr 
recognized the voice that had rallied them on the terri]^ bridge 
of Lodi or in the marshes of Arcole, or remembered thor hadeg 
on his black horse at Bivoli, pointing out the captured hnatiMn 
flags : “ Couche-toi dessus, brave LasaUe I Tu Fas Um miritii *’ 
Murat, ferocious in his impatience, to whom the delays and oi»* 
saltations were inexplicable, shouted an mder. The medtodkal 
Sdrurier loosened his sword in its sheath. Aciusa die hnma and 
among the bare trees, where the evening mist was rjamg, fbe word 
of command was taken up and repeated. Ihe squadrtm of 
dragoons in the forecourt mounted dieir horses. The in&Btiy 
formed up, and the furthest detachments encircling the castle 
began to move in. But in the inner court, between the depudce 
and the troops of the line, the impassible grenadiers of the Gom»- 
ment stood to arms. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Drums of Brumatre 

1 

Bonapasto, followed by his staff, emerged from the building. 
All about him was the stir of the troops forming up, and the 
exhilaration which sweeps through the ranks when it is known that 
the moment for action is at hand, after the hours of boredom. Now 
was the moment for their General to appear like the man of the 
legend. They had seen him at the window and heard his command. 
He could afford no more blunders on this day, and he could now 
retrieve them all at a stroke. He called for his home, but the 
heroic and the comic jostled each other throughout the events of 
Brumaire, and they brought him the sailor’s horse, the horse of 
Admiral Bruix. 'Ihe poor animal was terrified by the noise, by 
the clash and jangle of accoutrements and the loud voices. It 
reared and bucked and swerved and cavorted, so that Bonaparte 
had difficulty in mounting and, once mounted, in keeping his seat. 
It seemed t^t nothing could go right with him on this day. But 
he was a horseman, and soon had his mount in hand, and was 
ready to make the most important of his appeals. He advanced 
to where the grenadiers stood and asked them if he could count 
on them to follow him, A stolid silence answered him. Of the 
enthusiasm and devotion which he was accustomed to see in 
men’s eyes when he spoke as a soldier to soldiers, there was no 
sign. Deputies who had mingled with them had told them that 
Bonaparte would be outlawed before nightMl. They had their 
future to think of. Therefore he received no answer to his 
question. Sieyis, watching from a window, feared that they 
might attempt to lay hands on Bonaparte, and sent a warning to 
the General. 

It was an anticlimax. The call to arms was not to be followed 
by action after ail. Bonaparte turned his horse and rode out of 
the Court of Honour on to the terrace where the troops of whom 
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he had no doubts were drawn up. They had seen him on the 
battlefield, and their cheers as he drew near told him what he 
already knew. He made them a speech full of fury, allowing the 
bitterness and mortification of the bungled day to rasp and grate 
in his voice, making no attempt to restrain his outrageous abuse 
of the deputies. He said the Five Hundred had attempted to 
assassinate him. The listening troops saw blood trickling down 
his cheeks and smeared over his face— the proof that he had b ee n 
wounded by the daggers of the deputies. For there was nobody 
to tell them that, in the extreme of impatience, he had lacerated 
with his nails the pustules of a skin disease contracted at Toulon. 
He told them that the Five Hundred were in the pay of England, 
and so forth. And his officers embellished the talc of the daggers 
and of the infamies of the deputies. The soldiers had no love 
for the “ lawyers,” and had never heard any word of respect for 
them from their officers. They needed only Bonaparte’s ^seecfa 
to make them fighting mad, so that when he repeated to them the 
question which the grenadiens had left unanswered, oouM he 
count on them to follow him, they gave him to understand that 
they awaited only his word of command. But he did not give h. 
For the grenadiers of the Government had remained silent during 
the cheering. They had heard both sides of the story and, is 
the present uproar, it was impossible for them to balance dte evid- 
ence calmly, and to decide where their duty — and their intaxcat — 
lay. Instinctively, they must have wished to jmn themeelns to 
their fellow-soldiers ; such exaltation most have bees diffimh, 
to watch without approval. Yet the deputies were the Govern- 
ment, and they were dviiians at bay. And to make a dedaiosi ww 
to risk their livelihood and, possibly, tbdr livet. Soane maqr 
have asked themselves why Augereau, whom nobody could accoae 
of lack of courage, did not come to take command of them ; why 
Jourdan wandered here and there, when he might have made 
himself the protector of the Govemment. 

The afternoon was wearing away. There was no word hum 
Fargues, The Senator had found the Ancients stupefied. He 
had recounted to them, with all the art he could summon, the ainry 
of what had happened at the Five Hundred. But, instead of 
giving Bonaparte the powers he sought, they went into Secret 
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appointment of Bonaparte, thus rebelling also against the Senate. 
They had attacked Bonaparte and, by crying for his outlawry, 
they had outlawed themselves. (Sieyfes had used these words to 
Bonaparte an hour or two ago.) There was, he said, one plain 
duty for the troops entrusted with the protection of the Chambers. 
They must deliver the majority from the threat of the minority. 
“ Only those,” he said, “ who join me here can be recognized as 
your deputies. Those who remain in the Orangery must be ex- 
pelled. They are no longer the representatives of the people. 
They are the respresentatives of the dagger.” 

It was the speech they needed. But Lucien understood the 
insatiable appetite of the times for extravagant and theatrical 
scenes. The grenadiers were evidently won over, and it must 
be remembered that vdiile they had been making up their minds 
they had been conscious of the swelling anger of the other troops. 
But Lucien had decided to give them a treat, something in the way 
of melodrama, which would remind them of the great days of the 
Legislative Assembly, and the Convention. He pointed to the 
blood-stained face of his brother, as though he were saying, “ See 
where the daggers of these ruffians have drawn the blood of your 
General.” Then he borrowed a sword and, with the majesty of 
Talma, thrust the point to within an inch of his brother’s chest, 
shouting that if ever this brother violated the liberty of the Republic, 
he, Lucien, would slay him with his own hand. There was no 
resisting such a performance. And even if any had felt inclined to 
hesitate, how could soldiers remain unmoved by the mounting 
excitement of the dragoons, who, intoxicated with rhetoric, could 
hardly be held back by their officers ? Bonaparte saw that now 
indeed the moment had come to settle the matter in military 
fashion. It was after five o’clock, and the dusk was deepening, 
when he gave the order which all awaited. 


Ill 

Murat at oucc placed himself at the head of a column. The 
officers drew their swords. At the command “ Tambours ! La 
charge I ” the drums beat to the attack and, as the column moved 
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forward, the crowds which had gathered fell back, cheering the 
soldiers and shouting, “ Down with the Jacobins ! ” The tall 
Gascon, who had so fretted and cursed at the bickerings and 
hesitations of this day, led his men straight across the inner court 
to the Palace, up the steps, through the rooms above which the 
Ancients still conducted their fatuous debate, and along the covered 
way which was the approach to the Orangery. The repeated 
thud of the drums, reverberating through the building, an- 
nounced to the men waiting in the Orangery their approaching 
doom. 

While Lucien had been making his speech some of the deputies 
had left their Hall to find out what was happening. Messengers 
also had been despatched. Word brought by these left the Five 
Hundred in no doubt of what was about to happen. When it was 
known that their own guard had deserted them, their last hope 
vanished. From their Hall, now filled with the gloom of the 
winter evening, arose a roaring of confused voices. Some, still 
clinging to the idea that they were the inviolate representatives of 
the people, and that the matter could be settled in die usual parlia- 
mentary manner, ran to the tribune and attempted to address their 
colleagues. Others, overcome by terror, escaped by back doors 
or clambered through the windows, dropped to the ground, and 
fled into the park. The more courageous remtined, knowing that 
the Palace was surrounded, and either tried to calm their fellows, 
or prepared to play the Roman, sitting silent in their togas. A few, 
as though to rouse their courage, shouted repeatedly “ Vive hi 
Ripublique ! ” — a challenge to idditary force. And when out of 
the gathering darkness came the rolling thunder of the drums and 
the rhythmic tramp of feet, they shouted the more loudly : “ Vice 
la lUpublique J ” But they could not drown the insistent drums, 
which were beating steadily, louder and louder, advancing with the 
chill darkness of night. The trapped men watched the doors. 
Many of them had seen the insurrectionary mobs at work, and had 
heard them storming like a torrent along the narrow Parisian streets. 
But outside these doors there vras no uproar of hot anger ; only the 
impersonal beat and terrible lilt of the drums coming closer, and 
the heavy fall of marching feet. And then, as they stood or sat, 
looking towards the entrance to their Hall, the doors were pushed 
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open violendy, and they saw the soldiers with fixed bayonets and, 
at their head, the munificent cavalryman. 

The soldiers deployed as they entered the Hall, and the ofiicers 
went towards the tribune. They were met by a cry of protest : 
“ Soldiers, you are tarnishing your laurels ! ” To which came 
an answering cry from an officer : “ Citizens, you are dissolved ! ” 
Then there was a general confusion of noise, all the deputies 
appealing to the soldiers, who stood along the walls awaiting orders, 
as though on the barrack square. Once more the voice cried, 
“ Citizens, you are dissolved ! ” And then Leclerc entered with 
his troops. Murat, who was the least patient of men, decided that 
the thing must be settled quickly. Telling the dtizens that they 
were dissolved was not his way of doing it. He roared, in the 
language of the barrack-rooms : “ Chuck all this rabble out ! ” 
The soldiers then began to close in from every side of the Hall, 
while still the drums beat. It was aU over in a few minutes, 
without bloodshed. The deputies retreated before the bayonets, 
overturning benches and tables, and leaving sashes and caps in 
their wake. Some gathered up their long robes and dashed for 
the doors. Others retreated slowly, trying to maintain their 
(fignity, and protesting as they went. Those who still sat on their 
benches in silence were firiffiy removed and carried out. And 
all the time, until the Hall was cleared, the drums throbbed. 

Of the deputies who managed to escape, either before the 
entrance of the troops or after, some wandered about the gardens 
and the woods in the darkness, and then crept into Saint-Cloud 
and sought shelter. Some tried to return to Paris, but found all 
the gates closed by order of Fouchd. The next day, peasants 
and workmen going about their business, found, caught up on 
thickets or lying soiled and tom on woodland paths, tricolour 
sashes and fragments of scarlet Roman robes. 


IV 

The triumph of the conspiracy was complete ; too complete. 
A military operation had settled the a&ir, in spite of all the careful 
preparations for something that would at least appear to be 
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constitutional. It seems that the leaders, even now, did not realize 
how wholeheartedly the people of France would welcome what 
had occurred and how few would bother about the legality or 
illegality of the measure taken. Murat, to whose simple mind the 
important and central thing was to throw out a pack of lawyers, 
was more in tune with the people than any of the others. They 
wanted Bonaparte, and they wanted him at any price, because 
they believed that he would give them an ordered society and a 
last victorious campaign, followed by peace. The men whom he 
had turned out were those who had over and over again kept 
themselves in power, against the wishes of the people. They were 
the victors of Veademiaire, of Frucddor, of Flordal, and the country 
had suffered long enough from their tyranny and their incapacity. 
But Bonaparte and his chief supporters were determined to stand 
by the original story of constitutional action taken to destroy the 
Government. That was the version they intended to present 
to history. And so we have the amusing spectacle of the dawdling, 
timorous Senate going too fast, and being checked by those who 
had been driven to madness by its slowness. For as soon as the 
Ancients knew what had occurred in the Orangery, they came to 
heel. Wasting no time, they got their Committee of Five to 
propose a provisional . Consulate, the adjournment of the two 
Councils, and, pending their re-assembly, the creation of a number 
of legislative committees to work with the Consuls. No sooner 
had they voted these measures than their attention was respectfully 
called to the fact that the Senate had no legal power to initiate 
laws. Its function was to confirm and make law the decisions of 
the Five Hundred. Its three decrees were therefore to be con- 
sidered ntill and void. The leaders of the conspiracy had a much 
better idea. There was still time to collect a few deputies to 
represent the Five Hundred. Let them vote the measures required, 
which the Senate would ratify. Thus, the official version of the 
day would be that Bonaparte, as commander of the garrison, 
had been threatened with assassination by a group of mremists, 
had expelled these men, and had then been invited by the reasonable 
part of the Assembly to become one of the Consuls. The Senate 
had ratified this, and he had accepted. The original plan had 
failed, but it could be made to look as though it had succeeded. 
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Lucien at once sent out messengers in pursuit of the straying 
deputies. Those who had hidden themselves in the village of 
Saint-Cloud were the easiest to find, and it did not take long to 
overcome their fears and to convince them that the unpleasantness 
was over, and that their presence was needed at an extraordinary 
session. So back they came, probably less than a hundred of 
them, through the darkness of the park, and into that disordered 
chamber from which they had so lately been ejected. In the 
dim candlelight some of them fell asleep. But Lucien, once more 
in the President’s chair, saw to it that all the formalities were 
fulfilled. When the Consulate was proposed, the project was 
passed to a Committee, which debated it with the usual solemnity. 
It was nearly midnight when the Committee presented its report. 
Boulay de la Meurthe and Cabanis spoke at some length, justifying 
the contemplated changes. Boulay, speaking the thought of 
Bonaparte, said : “ It is our aim to nationalize the Republic.” 
And he very truly added that the Jacobins had always wanted the 
Republic, not of a nation but of a faction — ^their faction. The 
Ancients, who had been so slow all through the day, could not 
understand why the Five Hundred were behaving so formally 
now and wasting so much time. They were at the end of their 
patience when they were finally summoned to ratify the vote of 
the deputies. The three Consuls — Bonaparte, Sieyfes, and Ducos 
— were asked to attend on the Chambers in order to take the oath 
of fidelity to the Republic. 

At two o’clock in the morning Lucien read to the three Consuls 
the formula of the oath they were to take, and they, standing before 
him, swore as requested. Among the spectators were many from 
Paris, who, having heard the news, had come to see how the day 
would end. Bonaparte then issued a proclamation in which, once^ 
more, he announced that he was a man of no faction and that the 
time had come to restore order and a way of life dear to moderate 
men. He also included the completely false picture of what had 
happened in the Orangery, speaking of daggers, and saying that a 
score of assassins had hurled themselves at him, cherchant ma 
poiirine. This done, he drove back to the rue de la Victoire with 
Bourrienne, speaking no word- Sieyfes and Ducos went back 
to the Luxembourg where Gohier and Moulin remained under the 
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guard o£ the sullen Moreau, whose day this might have 
been. But Sieyfes had found his Sword ; the Sword that cut 
both ways. 


V 

The men behind the conspiracy had taken no chances. If 
Sieyes had his carriage waiting at Saint-Cloud all the day and 
Cambac6r&s was working at an alternative Consulate, Fouchd 
had been no less cautious. As soon as the Chambers were safely 
at Saint-Cloud, he gave the order for the closing of the barriers of 
Paris and prepared to act against the losing side, whichever it 
might be, in his own interests. Only his own messengers were 
allowed to pass to and fro between Paris and Saint-Cloud^. 
Nobody could interfere with him, since what was left of the Direct- 
ory was shut up in the Luxembourg and the new Government was 
not yet formed. If Bonaparte were defeated, Fouchd was still 
Minister of Police, and ready to arrest him at the orders of the new 
Government. If Bonaparte won, Fouch6 was ready to obey his 
orders. The gates were closed only against the losers. But 
Fouche had an ambitious secretary called Thurot, who had learnt 
something from his master. This Thurot went to Saint-Cloud 
on the morning of the 19th Brumaire and told Lavalette, one of 
Bonaparte’s aides, that Fouche was playing a double game and 
hinted that he, Thurot, was the man to be Minister of Police, as 
he was devoted to Bonaparte. To prove his devotion he sent men 
to close the gates of Paris against the Jacobin opposition in the 
Five Hundred. But Fouchd was not the man to be betrayed as 
easily as this, and it was Thurot who lost his job. 

The news of the success of the conspiracy meant merely a 
change of masters, as far as Foudi^ was concerned. He issued a 
proclamation (in his own name) announcing the change of Govern- 
ment, which was read in the theatres on the evening of the 19th 
Brumaire. He was, of course, clever enough to include in the 

^ So completely was Fouch£ master of the situation for a few hours, that 
Paris had no news of what was happening until the evening. Mme d’AbrantN 
says that even the Bonaparte women were ignorant of events at St. Cloud during 
the day. 
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proclamation the legend of the attempted assassination of Bonaparte. 
The next morning he inserted another proclamation in the 
Mottiteur. Thus he repaid Bonaparte, who had kept him in office 
against the wishes and the advice of Siey^. 

* * « * * 

Talleyrand had spent the day pleasantly enough in a house 
which he had taken at Saint-Cloud, surrounded by his friends : 
Roederer and his son, the apostate priest Desrenaudes, and the 
faithful Montrond to amuse the company. When the suspense 
was ended and it was confirmed that the conspiracy had succeeded, 
Talleyrand said, as one would have expected him to Bay : “ We 
must go and dine.” And off they all went to the house of Mile 
I^ange, the actress, in private life Mme Simons, said to be a favour- 
ite of Barras. Montrond told them that he had seen Bonaparte 
turn pale and lose his self-control when he heard the cry of ‘‘Hors 
la hi!^^ And, to make the company laugh, Montrond said : 
“ GSnSral B(mapartey cela iCest pas correct” It was not a very 
good joke, but they were all in the mood to be easily amused. A 
few days later Bonaparte was talking to Cambac6r^ of Talleyrand : 
** I know,” he said, “ that he only belongs to the Revolution by 
his misconduct. He was a Jacobin and a renegade in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, and our guarantee is his self-interest.”^ 

• • * * * 

On the evening of the igth Brumaire, Bonaparte’s mother, 
Mme Lederc (Pauline Bonaparte), Mme Permon and her daughter 
Laure, the future Duchesse d’Abrantfes, went to liie Feydou Theatre. 
Mme Bonaparte was restless and anxious, and repeatedly turned 
to the door of their box, as though expecting a messenger. Suddenly 
there was an interruption on the stage, the dialogue ceased, the 
actors and actresses stood perplexed. Then the leading actor 
stepped forward, bowed, and cried : “ Citizens I There has been 
an unsuccessful attempt by traitors to a^assinate General Bona- 
parte at Saint-Cloud ...” Pauline uttered shriek after shriek, 

1 One day Bonaparte asked Talleyrand how he had made his fortune so rapidly. 
Talleyrand said, “ I boni^t stock on the 17th Brumaire and sold it on the 19th.’* 
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a glass of water was brought, and her mother, very pale herself, 
tried to calm her. They made their way back to the me de la 
Victoire, outside which crowds had gathered, and there they were 
told the news of the day. 

On this same evening, four troopers clattered across the court 
of Mme Campan’s School for Young Ladies at St. Germain, and 
thundered at the door. Within, all was excitement and alarm, and 
among the faces that appeared at the windows were those of two 
pupils who had been on holiday in Paris until three days ago, and 
had then been sent back to school, to be got out of the vfzy. 
Presently they were summoned by Mme Campan, who was ex- 
ceedingly angry at the disturbance, and told the news from Saint- 
Cloud. One of them was Hortense de Beauharnais, the other 
Caroline Bonaparte, And this was the gallant Murat’s way of 
showing that his future wife was in his thoughts. 


VI 

Bonaparte arrived back in the rue de la Victoire at three o’clock 
in the morning. Yet, in spite of the strain and anxiety of the 
preceding days, he was at the Luxembourg shortly after ten 
o’clock the same morning. He had dressed in civilian costume, 
with a black beaver hat, as though to emphasize the fact that it 
was only citizen Bonaparte approaching. He went to the apart- 
ment occupied by Siey^s, and it is a matter for regret that there is 
no record of their conversation. When it was over Ducos joined 
them, and they entered the room where the Directors had held 
their meetings, for their first session. Obviously Sieyte was 
expecting to occupy the Presidential chair, as the experienced 
statesman of the three. But unfortunately Ducos said to Bonaparte, 
as they came into the room, " There’s no need to have a vote as 
to who shall preside. It’s your right to occupy the chair.” Sieyfes 
heard the remark, but Bonaparte’s tact saved the situation. He 
suggested that they should t^e it in turns to preside. He went 
further, since he had determined not to give Siey^ any excuse 
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for jealousy or sulkiness. There was only one lasting passion in 
Sieyte — ^the making of Constitutions. Imagine* therefore, his 
delight when Bonaparte begged him to prepare a new Constitution. 
Ministers were then chosen and urgent questions, such as finance, 
were discussed. 

Meanwhile, what the people wanted to know at once was 
whether, this time, peace and order would really return or whether 
this latest change of Government would be like all the others; 
the opportunity for a victorious faction to take its revenge on its 
opponents. Everybody was pleased to see the end of the Directory 
but anxious for the future. There was a kind of scepticism born 
of many diappointments. And it was this anxiety and distrust 
wliich Bonaparte, with his prodigious capacity for hard work, 
banished so quickly. As one of the earliest proclamations said, 
there were to be no victors and no vanquished, but only security 
for all to go about their affairs. That was what they wanted to 
know. They were reassured. 

And so began what the Due de Broglie called one of the two 
greatest periods of French history : the four years of the Consulate. 

• # « * * 

“ Quemd il itait parti de Medtnaison pour Rochefort avant de 
se Uvrer d ses ennemis^ il avait gmtU lentement, d regrety ses souvenirs 
et la seine du monde. Il ne s* eloigner a des mdmoires humaines 
qu’avec la mime lenteuty et Von entend encorey d trovers les anniesy 
d trovers les revolutionSy d trovers des rumeurs itrangeSy les pas de 
VEmpereur qui descend de V autre cdti de la terre et gagne des horizons 
nouveaux^.^^ 

* Jacques Bamville : Napoleon. (Arthime Fayard et Cie, 1931.) 
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The Mystery of Barras 
\ 

The conduct of Barras in connmon with the conspiracy of 
Brumaire seems, at a first glance, to be inexplicable. Nor will the 
reader of his Memoirs, in which there is a lengthy account of the 
event, be satisfied with the apologia presented therein ; a shuffling 
answer to a direct challenge of Gohier in 1824. The mystery to 
be cleared up is this : Siey^ and Ducos were leaders of the con- 
spiracy, Gohier and Moulin were ignorant of what was going on, 
but were determined to defend the Constitution of *95. Barras 
could have told Gohier and Moulin what was afoot. Lefebvre, 
in command of the garrison troops, would have obeyed him, and 
the plot could have been revealed and smashed, with Barras 
emerging as the saviour of the Constitution. Alternatively, Barras 
could have joined Bonaparte and come out once more on the win- 
ning side. Who, knowing anything of this fascinating rufiSan, 
could guess that he would be found neither wholly on one side nor 
the other, and that he, who had stopped at nothing to keep himself 
in power, would be cornered, and forced to retire into private 
life ? 

Now let us see how Barras himself plains his conduct. He 
presents himself to the reader as a disinterested hero. Those who 
are against the conspiracy appeal to the old v^urior of Thermidor 
and Vend^miaire to save the Constitution. “ Have you forgotten 
your past achievements ? ” they cry. “ What scruples are holding 
you in check ? ” And so on. The conspirators are equally 
assiduous in courting him. Bonaparte and Moreau dine at his 
table. Talleyrand, Fouch6, R6al seek him out. They talk of 
making improvements in the present system of Government. 
They offer Barras the Presidency, but, with a dignified gesture, 
he refuses it. They plead with him. “ Bonaparte does not want 
to do an^ything without you.” As late as November 4th R6al 
comes to him, and persuades him to receive Bonaparte that night. 
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“ But,” says Barras, “ All I 'will say is that the Republic must be 
retained as it is,” adding, “ My irrevocable determination is to 
withdraw from public life.” At nine o’clock on the same night 
Bonaparte arrives, and again as^ Barras to accept the Presidency 
of a reconstructed and regenerated Government. Barras offers 
to put the matter before the deputies, and to suggest the provisional 
appointment of a President. After which he will resign his position, 
and retire to the country. Two days later Joseph, Talleyrand and 
Fouch6 call upon him for his last word, and carry away more fine 
sentiments. Yet, after all this, Barras asks us to believe that the 
events of the i8th Brumaire surprised him. He had thought 
that nothing was intended but a few moditications and a change 
of Directors.” On the i8th Brumaire, Talleyrand and Bruix 
give him to understand that his four fellow-Directors have resigned. 
Barras looks out of his window in the rue de Toumon, and sees 
the troops marching to the Tmleries, followed by the people. 
With manly honesty he writes out his letter of resignation. Talley- 
rand, with tears in his eyes, kisses his hand, calls his conduct 
generous and sublime, and thanks him on behalf of France. Bruis 
is also weeping. They go out. Merlin de Thionville appears, 
calling for Bonaparte’s head. The Cabarrus tries to encourage 
the hero. But Barras has, as ever, the good of his country at heart. 
Hie public life is finished. 

Not a word has the ring of truth. It is clear that Barras was 
in the contidence of the conspirators, and equally clear that he 
could not make up his mind to come out boldly on the side of the 
conspiracy. Why ? He wanted to remain in power, and he cannot 
have imagined that the conspiracy would fail, unless he himself 
took action against it. What, then, caused the hesitation which 
fin al l y ruined his career ? Gohier’s explanation is an interesting 
and a plausible one. Gohier says that there were two conspiracies, 
and that before Bonaparte had adopted the plan of Siey^, Barras 
had come to an understanding with the Bourbons and was preparing 
to lead a royalist insurrection, which failed because Brumaire 
forestalled it. Alexandre Dumas, who met Barras in his old age, 
believed the current rumour that Barras had sold bimsftlf to the 
royalists. The royalist agent Fauche-Borel boasted that he had 
succeeded in buying Barras. He was a barefaced liar, but it is 
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odd that he should have been one of the frequent guests at Chaillot 
when Barras lived there in retirement in 1829. And what other 
explanation is there of the amicable relations between the Govern- 
ments of Louis XVIII and Charles X and the regicide Barras ? 
And why did Bonaparte say that if, on the i8th Brumaire, he had 
known what Barras was up to, he would have had him shot ? As 
the day approached and Barras saw that his own conspiracy was 
doomed to failure, he probably decided that the money paid by the 
royalists for his services would recompense him for the loss of 
power. Moreover there is a probability that Bonaparte also paid 
him for his resignation. He, of course, hotly denies this. “ They 
would not have dared to suggest it.” But he goes on rather lamely 
to say that if Bonaparte did allot a sum of money for that purpose, 
Talleyrand took it. That, too, is not unlikely. We may be sure 
that if Bonaparte had offered a larger sum than the royalists, 
Barras would have lost his hesitation. 
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